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The  Army  is  a  hierarchical  organization  that  demands  accountability  at  every 
level.  While  individuals  are  accountable  for  their  own  actions,  leaders  have  a  unique 
responsibility  to  ensure  appropriate  behavior  and  attitudes  in  groups  of  individuals. 
Leadership  makes  a  difference  in  every  organization.  Ineffective  leadership  results  in 
ineffective  units  characterized  by  poor  performance  and  poor  discipline. 

Leaders  must  exhibit  three  traits  to  create  the  proper  conditions  under  which 
soldiers,  and  units,  can  be  successful.  First,  leaders  must  be  cognizant  of  their  part 
in  preserving  the  Army’s  traditional  role  as  the  guarantor  of  America’s  fundamental 
values.  Second,  they  must  be  ethical  standard-bearers  to  model  the  ideal  and  to 
forge  an  atmosphere  of  bust  and  confidence.  And  third,  they  must  be  teachers  to 
show  subordinates  how  to  do  what  is  required  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  it. 

Communication  of  standards  is  the  foundation  upon  which  leadership  is  built. 
While  official  policy  may  be  clear  and  specific,  if  leaders,  by  their  actions,  indicate 
ethical  and  moral  behavior  is  not  important,  that  perspective  will  dominate.  Good 
leaders  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  behavior. 

In  this  edition  of  Military  Review,  we  explore  the  relationship  between  leader 
and  led  and  between  values  and  behavior.  In  the  lead  article,  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Dennis  J.  Reimer  says  that  creating  the  right  environment  for  leaders  to 
develop  and  mature  is  only  part  of  the  task  of  growing  great  leaders  for  the  21st 
century.  Building  future  leaders  also  requires  long-term,  purposeful  leader  and 
soldier  development  programs.  Reimer  emphasizes  that  leaders  not  only  must  steep 
their  soldiers  in  Army  values  and  traditions  from  the  day  they  join  up  until  the  day 
they  leave,  they  also  must  set  the  example  and  create  a  command  climate  where 
soldiers  can  put  values  into  practice. 

Well-known  writer  retired  Colonel  Lloyd  Matthews  leads  off  the  second  section 
with  an  assessment  of  the  services’  values  and  ideals.  He  points  out  that  the  Armed 
Forces’  broad  ethical  ideals  have  remained  relatively  constant  since  the  rise  of 
military  professionalism  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  that  in  today’s 
services,  an  enlightened  leadership  philosophy  based  on  principles  of  human 
motivation  has  taken  hold.  He  observes  that  future  operational  success  may  well 
depend  on  how  forthcoming  leaders  are  in  empowering  subordinates  to  act 
independently. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Colonel  Walter  Schumm  et  al.  argue  that  we  must  uphold 
the  highest  standards  of  enemy  prisoner  of  war  treatment  not  only  because  our 
national  ideals  demand  it,  but  also  because  international  law  requires  it  and,  more 
important,  fair  treatment  of  prisoners  tends  to  be  reciprocated  by  most  enemies. 

Finally,  Colonel  Jon  Moilanen  provides  an  overview  of  this  year’s  Command 
and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  capstone  exercise,  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  98,  and 
outlines  its  importance  in  preparing  leaders  for  the  rigors  of  military  leadership  in 
today’s  complex  operations  environment. 
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Letters 


Understanding 
Unconventional  Warfare 
Challenges 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  any  viable 
conclusions  when  examining  “The 
Counterinsurgency  Paradox”  in  the 
July-August  1997  issue  of  the  Military 
Review  underscores  the  subject’s  intri¬ 
cacy.  Sergeant  First  Class  John  T. 
Broom,  a  respected  instructor  with  su¬ 
perb  academic  credentials,  grapples 
with  almost  every  doctrinal  and  histori¬ 
cal  hazard  the  study  of  unconventional 
war  presents.  For  example,  the  terms 
and  definitions  he  uses — rebellion,  in¬ 
surgency,  resistance,  insurrection,  civil 
war  and  guerrilla  war — have  distinct 
and  separate  meanings  and  cannot  be 
used  interchangeably.  To  refer  to  the 
Peninsular  Campaign  (where  300,000 
French  soldiers  died),  General  Nelson 
Miles’  pursuit  of  Geronimo  (with  more 
than  400  followers)  and  the  Malayan 
Emergency  (primarily  a  police  effort) 
collectively  as  “small  wars”  abets  con¬ 
fusion,  not  “simplicity.”  Inventing  new 
and  unhelpful  terms,  such  as  “antiinsur¬ 
gency”  or  redefining  “sanctuary,”  fur¬ 
ther  muddles  the  argument. 

The  same  logic  applies  to  sources 
and  references.  For  example,  to  assess 
the  Peninsular  Campaign  without  con¬ 
sulting  David  Chandler,  Donald  D.  Ho¬ 
ward,  Jean-Jacques  Pelet  and  Charles 
Oman,  among  others,  unfortunately 
results  in  omission  of  critical  informa¬ 
tion — such  as  the  regular  Spanish 
Army’s  effect  during  the  campaign,  the 
British  Royal  Navy’s  role  and  the  over¬ 
arching  political  context.  In  general, 
there  is  no  one  work  or  anthology  on 
insurgency  that  provides  a  basis  for  a 
practical  comparison  of  conflicts. 

As  for  historical  accuracy,  touting 
French  success  in  counterinsurgency  in 
the  1870s  ignores  the  French  defeat  by 
Mexican  insurgents  in  the  1860s.  Also, 
declaring  widespread  failure  of  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  since  World  War  II  goes 
against  the  notable  British  victories  in 
Kenya,  Malaya  and  Borneo;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  successes  in  Greece,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  El 
Salvador;  and  the  Russian  repressions 
in  East  Germany,  Hungary  and  Czech¬ 
oslovakia. 


Comparisons  and  contrasts  are  valu¬ 
able  in  analysis,  but  arbitrarily  choosing 
wars  from  1800  to  1914  and  from  1950 
to  the  present  does  not  provide  a  valid 
sampling.  Why  not  include  wars  before 
1800,  particularly  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution?  Why  is  the  Second  Anglo-Boer 
War  included,  but  not  the  concurrent 
Philippine  Insurrection?  Why  is  the 
American  Civil  War  not  considered — 
or  the  time  from  1914  to  1950  when 
General  John  J.  Pershing  chases  Pon¬ 
cho  Villa,  Ivan  Franco  seizes  Spain, 
Mao  Tse-tung  fights  Japanese  invaders 
and  overthrows  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  and  Vladimir  Lenin  wins  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Civil  War,  despite  European  and 
American  intervention? 

Broom’s  essay  ignores  theory,  so  the 
selected  wars,  campaigns  and  actions 
seem  to  proceed  haphazardly,  with 
virtually  accidental  outcomes.  The  as¬ 
sumed  absence  of  a  theoretical  cogency 
in  unconventional  warfare  betrays  a 
bias  toward  “regular”  war,  as  if  insur¬ 
gencies  are  merely  a  discrete  compo¬ 
nent  of  general  warfare — such  as  tanks 
or  logistics.  A  “small  war”  is  still  a  war, 
with  all  its  elements;  to  treat  it  as  less 
undermines  any  attempt  at  analysis. 

Nonetheless,  attempts  at  analyzing 
unconventional  wars  and  warfare  are  to 
be  welcomed — 90  percent  of  all  wars 
since  1945  have  been  internal  wars. 
But  students  of  the  field  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  discover  a  troublesome  “para¬ 
dox  of  counterinsurgency” — apparent 
simplicity  disguising  daunting  com¬ 
plexity. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kalev  I.  Sepp, 
USA,  Headquarters ,  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command ' 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 


Army  Community  Life — 
The  Glue  That  Holds 
Us  Together 

“Schilling  Manor,”  a  November 
1971  Military  Review >  special  feature, 
highlighted  Army  values  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  military  family  support 
programs.  Values — essential  group 
components — make  practical  sense 
but  need  fertile  soil  such  as  structures, 
reminders  and  communication  to  as¬ 


sure  continuity. 

Values  are  the  glue  that  holds  groups 
and  societies  together,  and  they  help 
make  economic  and  job-accomplish¬ 
ment  sense.  Behavioral  and  social 
science  theory  and  research  clearly 
indicate  that  a  family  having  no  com¬ 
munity  identity  sense  has  a  hopeless 
attitude,  misuses  available  resources 
and  expresses  frustration  via  aberrant 
behavior. 

The  program  and  research  to  which 
the  1971  article  alludes  resulted  in  the 
Army  Community  Life  Program.  In 
the  early  1970s,  Fort  Lewis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  hosted  the  first  all -volunteer  Army 
Iastallation/Division — the  9th  Infantry. 
General  William  B.  Fulton  and  Colonel 
W.F.  Konopka  anticipated  a  dramatic 
increase  of  married  soldiers.  Fulton  and 
Konopka  sought  to  develop  a  family- 
oriented  program  that  would  promote 
community  identification  and  belong¬ 
ing.  Since  then,  the  Army  Community 
Life  Program  has  extended  Armywide. 

The  program’s  essential  elements — 
dividing  military  housing  areas  into 
small  neighborhoods  linked  to  military 
organizational  units  for  support  and 
establishing  well-defined  avenues  of 
communication  to  community  re¬ 
sources — are  still  evident.  However, 
thanks  to  well-nourished  soil,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  more  clearly  defined  and 
directed.  During  a  recent  visit  with  Fort 
Lewis  Family  Resource  Director  Jim 
Ratcliff,  it  was  apparent  the  program 
has  thrived.  It  is  larger,  more  clearly  di¬ 
rected  and  is  productive  and  well  sup¬ 
ported.  The  program  now  exists  in 
some  form  Armywide,  providing  fami¬ 
lies  with  a  neighborhood  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  geographical  area. 

Army  personnel  have  a  tendency  to 
“touch  base”  with  Army  post  facilities 
such  as  the  post  exchange,  commissary, 
chapel  or  club  wherever  they  are.  This 
process’s  importance  lies  in  home  and 
community  feelings.  Several  years  ago, 
at  a  civilian  conference  on  geographical 
relocation,  representatives  from  some 
of  the  Fortune  500  companies  ex¬ 
pressed  envy  of  the  Army’s  ability  to 
provide  a  sense  of  international  com¬ 
munity.  They  noted  advantages  in  re¬ 
gard  to  retention,  geographical  flex- 
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ibility  and  human  resource  problem 
prevention. 

Downsizing,  civilian  contract  em¬ 
ployment,  working  spouses  and  medi¬ 
cal  care  constraints  threaten  to  derail 
Army  community  identification  values 
and  our  ability  to  take  care  of  our  own. 
Therefore,  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  these  values  and  structures  are 
worth  preserving.  Communication 
means  such  as  the  Military  Review  play 
an  important  role  and  have  long-lasting 
and  unforeseen  effects. 

COL  Jerry  L.  McKain,  USA,  Retired, 
Steilacoom,  Washington 


Sajer — A  Real  “Guy” 

Regarding  Retired  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Ed  Kennedy’s  response  (in  the 
July-August  1997  issue  of  Military  Re¬ 
view)  to  my  letter  in  the  March-April 
1997  issue,  I  would  like  to  offer  one 
more  perspective,  then  let  the  debate 
rest  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Guy 
Sajer’s  book  The  Forgotten  Soldier. 
Kennedy  holds  to  his  opinion  that  the 
book  is  a  roman  a  clef,  that  Sajer  is  an 
assumed  name  and  that  the  book  is  be¬ 
neath  the  military  professional’s  digni¬ 
ty — not  worthy  of  time  and  effort  un¬ 
less  as  an  interesting  diversion  from 
normal  military  studies. 

Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  de¬ 
fines  roman  a  clef  as  “a  novel  in  which 
real  persons  appear  under  fictitious 
names.”  One  could  argue  little  details 
forever,  but  Sajer’s  own  testimony  is 
more  convincing.  In  a  letter  to  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  Sajer  said  his  book  records  his  ac¬ 
tual  World  War  II  experiences  while 
fighting  on  the  Russian  Front  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Grossdeutschland  division. 
While  admitting  to  many  errors  in  the 
chronology  of  events,  weapon  calibers 
and  geography,  he  says  he  wrote  about 
“my  innermost  emotional  experiences 
as  they  related  to  me  in  the  context  of 
the  Second  World  War.”  What  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  him  is  his  description  of  an 
infantryman’s  life  on  the  Russian 
Front — not  strategy  and  tactics.  To 
some,  the  distinction  between  a  roman 
a  clef  and  an  autobiography  may  be  a 
fine  line.  My  point  is  this:  Sajer  wrote 
about  his  experiences — not  those  of  a 
fictitious  person.  Sajer  never  claimed  to 
have  written  a  definitive  history  of  the 
war — only  what  he  experienced. 

Guy  Sajer  is  not  a  nom  de  plume — 
never  has  been.  His  last  name  was  orig¬ 
inally  Monminoux,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  pass  as  a  German,  he  enlisted 
under  his  mother’s  maiden  name — 


Sajer.  He  has  been  using  the  name  of 
Guy  Sajer  at  least  since  1952,  probably 
earlier.  He  signs  his  artwork  Guy  Sajer 
and  receives  his  mail  (and  probably  his 
royalty  checks)  as  Guy  Sajer. 

Why  should  soldiers  read  books 
such  as  Sajer’s?  Simply,  to  read  about 
what  battle  is  like,  what  to  expect  and  to 
find  out  just  how  bad  it  can  get.  Sure, 
there  are  many  other  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  books  about  the  Russian  Front  than 
Sajer’s  in  terms  of  troop  movements, 
strategy  and  such.  But,  if  a  reader 
wants  to  know  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
Russian  Front  soldier,  to  be  afraid,  to 
fight  alongside  a  band  of  brothers,  then 
Sajer’s  is  still  one  of  the  finest  accounts 
and  deserves  to  remain  on  professional 
military  reading  lists. 

LTC  Douglas  E.  Nash,  USA, 
US  Southern  Command,  MacDUl 
Air  Force  Base,  Florida 


Wart  or  Gemstone? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Diane  Smith 
reviewed  When  Titans  Clashed: 
How  the  Red  Army  Stopped  Hitler  in 
the  November-December  1997  issue 
of  Military  Review.  It  is  a  first-rate  re¬ 
view  of  a  first^ate  book,  and  I  agree 
with  most  of  what  she  wrote.  My  dis¬ 
agreements  are  minor,  except  where 
she  states  that  “(t)he  extensive  maps  are 
not  easy  to  follow.”  These  are  the  clear¬ 
est  operational -scale  maps  of  the  con¬ 
flict  that  I  have  seen.  Operations  maps 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  complex  and 
take  tiie  place  of  extensive  verbiage. 
These  maps  present  a  clear,  concise  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  professional.  The  map  mak¬ 
ers  should  be  congratulated  on  their  su¬ 
perior  product.  I  talked  to  David  Glantz 
(one  of  the  authors), who  told  me  that 
more  maps  were  submitted  but  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  editor.  Their  exclusion  is  the 
reader’s  loss. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
view  several  books  for  Military  Review, 
and  I  know  that  reviewing  is  a  more 
difficult  task  than  one  might  initially 
think.  My  purpose  is  not  to  criticize 
Smith  but  to  state  that  what  she  sees  as 
a  wart  is,  in  reality,  a  gemstone.  I  think 
we  would  both  agree  that  When  Titans 
Clashed  is  the  major  work  in  the  field, 
clearly  showing  how  the  entire  war  on 
the  Eastern  Front  (or  Western  Front — 
depending  on  your  perspective)  was 
fought  and  evolved.  The  military  pro¬ 
fessional  is  well  served  by  this  excellent 
book. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lester  W.  Grau, 
USA,  Retired,  Leavenworth ,  Kansas 


Avoiding  Mission  Creep: 

A  Legitimate  Concern  or 
Just  a  Misnomer? 

Is  mission  creep  something  that 
should  concern  operational  command¬ 
ers,  or  is  it  nothing  more  than  an  exist¬ 
ing  problem  merely  couched  in  a  term, 
or  misnomer,  that  conceals  a  nation’s 
inability  to  properly  reassess  ongoing 
missions  while  neglecting  to  appropri¬ 
ately  match  objectives  and  criteria? 
Much  research  describes  the  distasteful 
idea  of  a  military  force  being  associated 
with  an  ill-defined  operation  infested 
with  mission  creep.  The  1992  to  1994 
US  Somalia  operation  was  the  first  time 
mission  creep  was  used  to  describe  an 
operation. 

In  the  5  July  1993 Army  Tunes  article 
titled  “Warriors  or  Angels,”  staff  writers 
defined  mission  creep  by  citing  an  ex¬ 
ample  where  a  US  Army  field  artillery 
colonel  commanding  the  10th  Moun¬ 
tain  Division  (light)  [10th  MD(L)]  di¬ 
visional  artillery  was  sent  to  Somalia. 
According  to  writer  Tom  Donnelly,  the 
colonel  was  not  sent  to  command  his 
unit  in  artillery  engagements  with  a 
hostile  enemy,  he  was  sent  to  “Kismayu 
to  assess  the  situation,  rendezvous  with 
Belgian  paratroopers  and  meet  with  lo¬ 
cal  relief  workers.”  This  “instantaneous 
and  completely  unexpected”  conver¬ 
sion  from  artilleryman  to  civilnnilitary 
coordinator”  is  what  the  Army  Times 
authors  deemed  mission  creep.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  a  military  officer  working  out¬ 
side  his  specialty  area  is  not  a  new  con¬ 
cept  to  the  Army. 

The  Army  has  been  employed  in 
what  it  eventually  called  military  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  (OOTW)  since  its 
inception  in  the  late  1700s.  Why  all  the 
hype  now?  I  suggest  first  that  the  me¬ 
dia  is  not  only  more  capable,  it  is  more 
apt  to  bring  difficult  situations,  such  as 
Somalia,  into  the  limelight  today  than 
in  the  past.  Second,  the  increase  of 
technology,  coupled  with  the  Soviet 
Union’s  downfall,  has  left  the  United 
States  the  sole  superpower,  having  to 
participate  in  more  situations  than  ever 
before.  Finally,  there  is  an  ever-present 
inability  of  politicians  and  subordinate 
commanders  to  properly  translate  ob¬ 
jectives  across  the  spectrum  and  levels 
of  war  into  appropriately  measurable 
objectives  with  associated  criteria. 

In  short,  mission  creep  is  just  a  “po¬ 
litically  correcf  ’  way  for  Americans  to 
label  an  operation  that  does  not  have 
clearly  defined  goals  and  measures  of 
continued  on  page  102 
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.  flLt  Leadership  is  the  key  to 
victory  on  the  battlefield .  As 
this  section  's  articles 
suggest,  current  and  future 
leaders  must  meet  the  21st 
century's  expanding 
challenges .  To  do  this ,  we 
must  develop  leaders  who 
understand  and  can  exploit  our  doctrine  's  pill 
potential .  Doctrine  will  continue  to  provide  a  holistic 
base  for  the  Army  in  incorporating  new  ideas , 
technologies  and  organizational  designs .  It  will  also 
spark  the  philosophical  impetus  to  help  leaders 
become  the  adaptive ,  creative  problem  solvers 
required  for  future  military  operations  success . 

In  a  world  undergoing  unprecedented  and 
accelerating  change,  the  Army  must  fulfill  its  vital 
role  in  supporting  national  security  and  developing 
military  strategy .  To  achieve  this,  leader  development 
must  be  a  continuous,  progressive  and  sequential 
process  that  teaches  leaders  the  skills,  knowledge  and 
behavior  characteristics  necessary  to  execute  future 
operations .  Therefore,  leaders  must  be  skilled  in 
operational  art ,  adjust  rapidly  to  temporal  and 
spatial  battlespace  variations  and  master  the 
complexity  and  use  of  advanced  technology  today  to 
meet  tomorrow's  knowledge-based  warfare 
challenges .  Leader  development  must  incorporate 
formal  and  informal  training;  progressive  and 
sequential  duty  assignments;  and  self-assessment, 
counseling,  coaching  and  feedback .  Commitment  to 
leader  development  will  assure  that  the  Army's 
enduring  legacy  of  competent,  confident  and  highly 
skilled  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
continues  well  into  the  next  century . 


“Fairness,  diligence, 
sound  preparation,  professional  skill 
and  loyalty  are  the  marks  of 
American  military  leadership. 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley 


Great  Leaders 

in  Turbulent  Times 


General  Dennis  J.  Reimer,  US  Army 


THE  US  ARMY  is  about  winning.  The  mere 
thought  of  anything  less  is  repugnant,  because 
when  the  Army  loses,  America  loses.  I  think  this  de¬ 
termination  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  our 
success.  The  Army’s  history  is  a  history  of  change, 
but  no  amount  of  change  or  adversity  has  ever  damp¬ 
ened  our  quest  for  victory.  The  magnitude  and  speed 
of  the  Army’s  transformation  over  the  last  decade 
has  been  particularly  challenging.  Yet,  throughout 
this  difficult  transition,  we  held  on  to  the  constants — 
the  unshakable  belief  that  America’s  Army  can  and 
must  always  be  a  winner.  At  the  same  time,  we  em¬ 
braced  change  because  it  made  us  a  better  Army  and 
because  it  best  served  the  nation’s  needs. 

Balancing  change  and  continuity  is  the  secret  of  our 
success.  It  is  also  the  key  to  developing  the  leaders 
who  will  carry  that  winning  tradition  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.  We  have  the  leader  and  soldier  development  pro¬ 
grams  to  grow  great  21st-century  leaders — programs 
that  preserve  the  constants  while  accounting  for  the 
human  dimension  of  change  in  a  changing  world. 
Embracing  and  implementing  these  programs  are 
critical  tasks  for  America’s  Army,  and  it  all  starts  with 
understanding  the  dynamic  relationship  between  the 
constants  and  the  changes  that  drive  our  Army. 

Back  to  the  Future- 
Leadership’s  Past  and  Potential 

During  a  recent  one-day  trip,  I  experienced  first¬ 
hand  the  feel  of  the  great  change  and  continuity  that 
chart  the  course  of  America’s  Army.  This  journey 
took  me  to  Camp  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  and  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.  At  Camp  Beauregard,  I  participated  in 
the  change  of  command  of  Louisiana  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral  Major  General  Ansel  “Buddy”  Stroud.  As  I 
landed  at  that  small,  beautiful  post,  I  was  reminded 
of  what  took  place  there  over  50  years  ago.  The 
camp  was  a  staging  area  for  the  Louisiana  Maneu¬ 
vers  (LAM) — large-scale  wargames  used  to  get 


Some  worry  that  a  “zero  defects” 
mentality  might  resurrect  itself  and  that 
opportunities  for  assignments  and  promotion 
will  diminish.  Others  fear  a  return  to  a 
“ hollow  army” . . .  [or]  concerned  that  the 
high  OPTEMPO  will  detract  from  training 
to  the  point  that  units  will  lose  their  war- 
fighting  edge.  These  concerns . . .  highlight 
another  important  constant  we  can  never 
compromise — the  Army’s  concern  about 
taking  care  of  people. 


the  first  divisions  ready  for  World  War  II. 

The  maneuvers’  scope  was  vast.  The  exercises 
developed  new  tactics  and  techniques  for  combined 
arms  warfare,  integrated  Active  (AC)  and  Reserve 
Component  (RC)  forces,  validated  new  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  and  organizations,  established  requirements  for 
future  developments  and  identified  leaders  with  po¬ 
tential  for  promotion  and  those  who  were  not  suited 
for  combat.  While  the  tasks  were  great,  resources 
were  scarce.  Units  substituted  drainpipes  for  mortars 
and  beer  cans  for  shells  because  they  did  not  have  the 
proper  equipment.  Although  the  results  were  not  per¬ 
fect,  they  were  good  enough  to  start  the  American 
Army  on  the  road  to  victory.  The  enormous  obstacles 
facing  the  Army  in  those  difficult  times  made  the  ma¬ 
neuvers’  success  even  more  impressive.  LAM 
succeeded,  in  large  part,  because  they  relied  on  the 
soldiering  fundamentals — values ,  teamwork  and  dis¬ 
cipline ,  the  constants  that  always  make  the  difference. 

From  Camp  Beauregard  I  flew  to  Fort  Hood  for 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  [4th  ID  (M)] 
Advanced  Warfighting  Experiment  (AWE).  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  the  latest  step  in  our  Force  XXI  process 
and  was  designed  to  provide  insights  that  will  guide 
the  Army’s  future.  Upon  arrival,  I  immediately  felt 
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the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  what  was  taking 
place.  Without  seeing  a  single  command  post,  I 
knew  that  something  important  was  happening.  You 
could  see  it  in  people’s  eyes.  I  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  with  the  teamwork  I  saw  there — AC, 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  soldiers 
working  side  by  side  with  Department  of  the  Army 


Values  that  emphasize  only  individual 
self-interest  are  cold  comfort  in  times  of 
hardship  and  danger.  Rather,  the  Army 
emphasizes  “ shared ”  values,  the  values  that 
make  an  individual  reach  beyond  self  Army 
values  build  strong,  cohesive  organizations 
that,  in  turn,  become  the  source  of 
strength  and  solidarity  for  their  members 
in  difficult  and  turbulent  times. 


civilians  (DACs)  and  industry  representatives. 
The  4th  ID  (M)— reorganized,  reequipped  and  re¬ 
trained,  backed  by  great  organizations  from  the 
138th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (Kentucky  National 
Guard)  and  493d  Engineer  Group  (US  Army  Re¬ 
serve)  from  Texas — challenged  the  world-class 
opposing  forces,  outthinking,  outmancuvering  and 
checkmating  every  attempt  to  adjust  and  react  to  the 
4th  ID’s  initiatives. 

What  I  witnessed  was  more  than  just  a  technologi¬ 
cal  change,  it  was  a  cultural  change  as  well.  Leaders 
at  all  levels  were  confident,  because  we  had  created 
the  right  leadership  environment  and  given  soldiers 
the  opportunity  and  the  tools  to  harness  the  potential 
of  a  lethal,  information-age  force.  Consequently,  I 
observed  commanders  willing  to  take  prudent  risks  to 
achieve  extraordinary  gain.  I  imagine  I  witnessed  the 
same  basics  at  work  that  built  an  army  of  excellence 
during  the  LAM  over  50  years  ago,  but  I  saw  them 
operating  in  a  new  environment,  a  culture  based  on 
information-age  warfare.  I  returned  from  this  trip 
more  confident  than  ever  that  the  Army  can  and  will 
be  the  master  of  its  own  future  as  long  as  we  keep  the 
dynamics  of  constants  and  change  in  balance. 

Constants  We  Must  Preserve 

First  and  always,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  a 
profession  of  arms.  Our  profession  is  unique  and,  as 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  once  said,  predicated 
on  “the  will  to  win.  The  sure  knowledge  that  in  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory.  That  if  you  fail,  the 
nation  will  be  destroyed.”  As  a  young  observer/con¬ 
troller  at  Fort  Polk’s  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 


put  it,  being  a  soldier  is  “more  than  just  holding  a  job 
and  going  home  for  dinner.”  We  are  a  profession 
committed  to  unlimited  and  unrestrained  service  to 
nation,  wherever  and  whenever  America  calls. 

Our  profession’s  purpose  says  a  great  deal  about 
our  soldiers  and  what  they  do  every  day.  Our  mis¬ 
sion  is  too  great  to  be  achieved  by  any  one  individual 
or  any  single  task.  There  is  a  tremendous  depth  and 
breadth  to  our  profession.  The  Army’s  purpose  for 
being  is  to  “win  our  nation’s  wars,”  but  this  means 
far  more  than  just  killing  or  the  willingness  to  be 
killed.  The  American  warrior  has  been  and  will 
always  be  more  than  the  soldier  fighting  at  the  point  of 
the  spear.  We  deter  and  respond  to  aggression,  but  we 
also  shape  the  international  environment  by  building 
regional  stability  and  reducing  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
flict.  The  Army’s  responsibilities  include  everything 
from  destroying  targets  to  caring  for  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  civilians  and  dividing  warring  factions.  Often 
these  very  different  tasks  have  to  be  done  by  the 
same  force,  with  precious  little  time  and  space  divid¬ 
ing  one  mission  from  the  next. 

It  takes  the  combined  effort  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Total  Army  team  to  perform  such  extraordinary  ser¬ 
vice.  Every  team  member  and  mission  contribute  to 
the  victories  that  secure  America’s  place  in  a  free  and 
prosperous  world.  In  the  American  profession  of 
arms,  even  apparently  mundane  tasks  take  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  meaning.  Throughout  our  proud  history, 
these  tasks  have  always  been  part  of  our  mission  and 
they  always  will  be. 

Another  Army  constant  is  the  performance  of  our 
people.  The  soldiers  who  maneuvered  across  the 
forests  and  lowlands  of  Louisiana  over  50  years  ago 
were  great  Americans,  patriotic  and  dedicated.  De¬ 
spite  the  difficulties  and  turbulence  of  our  own  time, 
the  men  and  women  of  today’s  Army  are  no  less  ex¬ 
emplary.  Of  the  32  major  post^Cold  War  deploy¬ 
ments  by  US  forces,  the  Army  has  participated  in  28 
of  those  operations,  providing  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  personnel.  In  1997,  the  Army  averaged  over 
31,000  soldiers  deployed  away  from  their  home  sta¬ 
tion  and  families,  in  70  countries  around  the  world. 
All  of  this  activity  took  place  in  tandem  with  one  of 
the  most  significant  force  reductions  in  our  nation’s 
history.  We  have  taken  more  than  600,000  AC  and 
RC  soldiers  and  DAC  employees  out  of  the  force. 
We  have  closed  over  700  bases.  In  Europe  alone,  we 
reduced  the  force  from  232,000  soldiers  to  65,000. 
The  total  drawdown  in  Europe  would  be  equivalent 
to  closing  major  installations  in  the  United  States. 

While  these  reductions  took  place,  Army  opera¬ 
tions  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  increased  approximately 
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An  M3  hatf-track  armed  with  a  .50-cal. 

machinegun  joins  a  horse  cavalry  outfit 

during  the  summer  maneuvers  of  1940. 


The  exercises  developed  new  tactics  and  techniques  for  combined  arms  warfare, 
integrated  Active  and  Reserve  Component  forces,  validated  new  weapon  systems  and  organi¬ 
zations,  established  requirements  for  future  developments  and  identified  leaders  with  potential 
for  promotion  and  those  who  were  not  suited  for  combat. . . .  The  enormous  obstacles  facing 
the  Army  in  those  difficult  times  made  the  maneuvers 9  success  even  more  impressive. 
LAM  succeeded,  in  large  part,  because  they  relied  on  the  soldiering  fundamentals — values, 
teamwork  and  discipline,  the  constants  that  always  make  the  difference . 


300  percent.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  our  efforts 
and  the  everyday  pressures  and  stresses  on  the  force, 
our  soldiers  continue  to  perform  magnificently. 
They  have  the  same  willingness  to  take  prudent  risk, 
boldness  to  seize  the  initiative  and  professionalism  to 
do  their  absolute  best — trademarks  of  successful  ar¬ 
mies  from  our  past. 

I  recognize  that  the  service  of  our  soldiers  has  not 
come  without  cost.  We  are  not  perfect.  Many  are 
concerned  whether  the  Army  can  maintain  the  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  we  have  made  since  the  Vietnam 
War’s  end.  Some  worry  that  a  “zero  defects”  mental¬ 
ity  might  resurrect  itself  and  that  opportunities  for 
assignments  and  promotion  will  diminish.  Others 
fear  a  return  to  a  “hollow  army,”  where  requirements 
far  outstrip  resources.  Some  are  concerned  that  the 
high  OFIEMPO  will  detract  from  training  to  the 
point  that  units  will  lose  their  warfighting  edge. 
These  concerns  are  understandable  and  bear  watch¬ 
ing  because  they  highlight  another  important 
constant  we  can  never  compromise — the  Army’s 
concern  about  taking  care  of  people. 


As  I  think  back  over  my  35  years  of  military  ser¬ 
vice,  I  have  learned  that  the  Army’s  waxing  and 
waning  has  had  less  to  do  with  the  resources  avail¬ 
able  than  with  our  commitment  to  pull  together.  The 
Army  is,  at  heart,  a  community  of  AC  and  RC  sol¬ 
diers,  DAC  employees  and  their  families.  Communi¬ 
ties  thrive  when  people  care  about  one  another,  work 
with  one  another  and  trust  one  another.  I  believe 
today’s  Army  carries  within  it  this  spirit  and  sense  of 
community,  the  commitment  to  address  our  shortfalls 
and  build  upon  our  strengths.  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  future  and  convinced  that  because  we  hold  tight  to 
a  strong  tradition  of  commitment  to  one  another,  we 
are  and  will  remain  the  best  army  on  Earth. 

A  Values-Based  Army 

Undergirding  these  constants  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  constant  of  all — Army  values .  We  must  never  be 
complacent  about  the  role  of  values  in  our  Army. 
That  is  why  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  spec¬ 
ify  and  define  the  Army  values  in  the  insert.  Army 
values  are  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  values  of 
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American  society,  but  it  is  a  bad  assumption  to  pre¬ 
suppose  that  everyone  entering  the  Army  understands 
and  accepts  the  values  that  we  emphasize. 

The  Army  is  a  values-based  organization  that 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  team  over  the  individu¬ 
al.  Values  that  emphasize  only  individual  self-interest 

Creating  a  predictable  environment 
begins  with  setting  and  enforcing  standards . 

A  sergeant  major  once  told  me  that  “the 
Army  is  an  easy  place  in  which  to  succeed. 
The  Army  has  standards  for  everything,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  to  get  ahead  is  to  meet  those 
standards”  He  had  it  about  right.  Every 
time  leaders  waiver  from  a  commitment  to 
standards ,  trouble  follows. ... All  leaders 
understand  standards  and  enforce  them — 
leaders  must  set  the  example. 


are  cold  comfort  in  times  of  hardship  and  danger. 
Rather,  the  Army  emphasizes  “shared”  values,  the 
values  that  make  an  individual  reach  beyond  self. 
Army  values  build  strong,  cohesive  organizations  that, 
in  turn,  become  the  source  of  strength  and  solidarity 
for  their  members  in  difficult  and  turbulent  times. 

Values-based  leadership  means  setting  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  then  creating  a  command  climate  where  sol¬ 
diers  can  put  values  into  practice.  It  is  leadership  best 
described  by  the  simple  principle  “be,  know,  do.” 
Leaders  must  not  only  exemplify  Army  values  in 
their  words  and  deeds,  they  must  create  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  every  soldier  in  their  command  to  live  them 
as  well.  To  do  anything  less  is  to  be  less  than  a  leader. 

General  John  M.  Schofield  described  the  link  be¬ 
tween  a  leader’s  thoughts  and  actions  when  he 
coined  his  definition  of  discipline.  “The  discipline 
which  makes  soldiers  of  a  free  country  reliable  in 
battle  is  not  to  be  gained  by  harsh  or  tyrannical  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  such  action  is  far  more  likely 
to  destroy  than  make  an  army.  It  is  possible  to  impart 
instruction  and  give  commands  in  such  manner  and 
tone  of  voice  to  inspire  in  the  soldier  no  feeling  but 
an  intense  desire  to  obey,  while  the  opposite  manner 
and  tone  of  voice  cannot  fail  to  excite  strong  resent¬ 
ment  and  a  desire  to  disobey.  The  one  mode  or  the 
other  of  dealing  with  subordinates  springs  from  a 
corresponding  spirit  in  the  breast  of  the  commander. 
He  who  feels  this  respect  which  is  due  others  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  in  them  regard  for  himself,  while  he 
who  feels  disrespect  for  others,  especially  his  inferi¬ 
ors,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  hatred  against  himself.” 


Schofield  framed  these  words  in  1879,  but  they  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  The  reality  of  lead¬ 
ers’  performance  must  match  the  rhetoric  of  their 
words.  Schofield’s  definition  reminds  us  that  values- 
based  leadership  is  not  about  weakening  standards 
or  detracting  from  the  Army’s  warrior  spirit.  There 
is  nothing  incompatible  between  the  warrior  spirit 
and  treating  all  soldiers  with  dignity  and  respect. 
In  fact,  when  we  deny  soldiers  the  opportunity  to  “be 
all  they  can  be,”  the  Army  as  an  institution  is  im¬ 
measurably  diminished.  There  is  no  better  guarantee 
for  maintaining  our  warrior  spirit  than  preserving 
the  constants  of  Army  values  and  traditions,  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  America’s  Army. 

Changes  We  Must  Accept 

While  change  is  itself  another  constant  in  Army 
history,  the  level  of  physical  and  cultural  change  in 
the  past  decade  is  almost  without  precedent.  Devel¬ 
oping  great  leaders  depends  as  much  on  acknowl¬ 
edging  what  will  change  in  the  future  as  on  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  preserving  past  values  and  traditions. 

We  must  start  by  recognizing  the  importance  of 
balancing  moral  and  physical  courage.  Physical 
bravery  is  without  question  an  important  part  of  be¬ 
ing  a  soldier.  There  will  always  be  a  special  place  for 
the  extraordinary  heroism  that  is  the  legacy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  in  battle.  This  courage  was  epitomized 
by  Master  Sergeant  Gary  I.  Gordon  and  Sergeant 
First  Class  Randall  D.  Shughart,  who  were  posthu¬ 
mously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  their  ac¬ 
tions  during  a  firefight  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  on  3 
and  4  October  1993.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
both  rushed  to  the  aid  of  a  downed  helicopter  crew 
despite  the  fact  that  they  knew  they  were  facing  cer¬ 
tain  death.  The  courage  of  America’s  soldiers  repre¬ 
sents  unparalleled  commitment.  As  Stephanie 
Shughart  said  so  eloquently  at  the  award  ceremony 
for  her  late  husband,  “It  takes  a  special  person  to  not 
only  read  a  creed  and  memorize  a  creed,  but  to  live 
a  creed.” 

Living  the  creed  is  what  Army  courage  is  all 
about.  However,  it  should  not  diminish  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  unbound  physical  courage  to  recognize  that 
bravery  in  battle  is  only  part  of  what  makes  a  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier.  Soldiering  is  also  about  the  moral 
courage  reflected  in  the  discipline  and  mental  tough¬ 
ness  to  handle  both  lethal  and  nonlethal  engage¬ 
ments.  Today’s  soldiers  must  be  able  to  implement 
disciplined  rules  of  engagement  under  stressful  and 
demanding  conditions.  Our  soldiers’  performance  in 
Bosnia  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  other  “face” 
of  courage.  An  effective  team  of  AC  and  RC  forces, 
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Chief  of  the  Task  Force  Eagle  Joint  Military  Commission  Colonel 
Henry  W.  Stratman  meets  with  Muslim  military  leader  Brigadier 


The  Army’s  purpose  for  being  is  to  “win  our  nation’s  wars,”  but  this  means  far  more 
than  just  killing  or  the  willingness  to  be  killed.  The  American  warrior  has  been  and  will  always 
be  more  than  the  soldier  fighting  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  We  deter  and  respond  to  aggression, 
but  we  also  shape  the  international  environment  by  building  regional  stability  and  reducing 
the  possibility  of  conflict.  The  Army’s  responsibilities  include  everything  from  destroying  targets 
to  caring  for  and  safeguarding  civilians  and  dividing  warring  factions. 


they  performed  a  complex  range  of  daily  tasks  and 
did  every  one  of  them  to  standard.  They  are  a  living 
testament  to  the  Army’s  capacity  to  accommodate  a 
rapidly  changing  international  environment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  we  face  today  is  be¬ 
coming  comfortable  with  using  the  technologies  of 
an  information  force  to  enhance  the  execution  of 
leadership.  Leading  in  the  information  age  requires 
new  trust  and  confidence — trust  in  technology  and 
the  confidence  to  share  information  and  decision 
making.  What  I  witnessed  at  Fort  Hood  during  the 
4th  ID’s  AWE  was  the  beginning  of  a  fundamental 
cultural  change  in  the  Army.  The  4th  ID  (M)  is  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  a  world-class  “learning  team.”  They  dis¬ 
covered,  like  Peter  Senge  in  his  book  The  Fifth  Dis¬ 
cipline ,  that  “the  organizations  that  excel  in  the  future 
will  be  organizations  that  discover  how  to  tap 
people’s  commitment  and  capacity  to  learn  at  all  lev¬ 
els  in  an  organization.” 

Throughout  the  experiment,  the  4th  ID(M)  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  collaborative 
action,  where  teammates  complement  one  another’s 


strengths  and  compensate  for  one  another’s  limita¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  a  unit  whose  performance  as  a 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  efforts 
of  its  members.  Learning  teams  have  the  ability  to 
“suspend  assumptions”  and  enter  into  a  genuine 
“thinking  together.”  This  process  allows  organi¬ 
zations  to  discover  solutions  they  might  overlook  if 
approaching  problems  merely  as  a  collection  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

New  information  systems  have  served  as  “enab¬ 
lers”  for  shared  understanding  and  trust.  They  allow 
for  rapid  and  accurate  commander’s  intent  dissemi¬ 
nation  and  promote  immediate  group  discussion  and 
interaction  to  foster  high-quality,  effective  battle¬ 
field  performance.  The  4th  ID’s  results  tell  us  that 
the  key  to  winning  future  wars  is  learning  how  to  use 
information  systems  to  best  advantage.  Getting  the 
most  out  of  our  future  force  will  not  happen  without 
deliberate,  disciplined  effort.  Technology  can  be¬ 
come  a  straitjacket  for  the  military  mind  as  easily  as 
it  can  be  used  to  unleash  the  power  of  our  soldiers. 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  helicopters  could  whisk 
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We  are  working  hard  to  give  leaders  the 
confidence  that  they  will  have  the  people  they 
need  to  get  the  job  done .  This  effort  focuses 
on  reducing  the  personnel  shortages  and  staff 
vacancies  many  commanders  see  in  their 
units . ..  .We  are  in  the  process  of  balancing 
“faces  and  spaces”  as  well  as  vigorously 
recruiting  to  fill  chronically  short,  critical 
military  occupational  specialties . 


commanders  to  any  battlefield  at  any  time.  Some 
used  this  technology  to  extend  their  control  over  sub¬ 
ordinate  leaders.  We  called  them  “squad  leaders  in 
the  sky.”  We  must  be  smarter  than  that! 

Without  discipline,  accumulating  masses  of  data 
through  information  technology  can  quickly  lead  to 
overcentralized  decision  making.  We  must  have  the 
trust  and  confidence  to  empower  leaders  at  all  levels 
with  information,  allowing  them  to  exercise  their 
good  judgment  and  initiative. 

Building  Predictability 

Today’s  Army  must  create  an  environment  that 
teaches,  nurtures  and  builds  on  the  constants  while 
embracing  and  leading  necessary  change.  This  effort 
begins  with  creating  a  positive,  predictable  and  ethical 
command  climate  for  our  young  leaders  and  soldiers. 

In  many  respects  we  are  not  masters  of  our  fate, 
controlling  neither  the  missions  nor  budget  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Army.  We  can,  however,  give  our  sol¬ 
diers  a  powerful  tool  for  the  demands  of  Army  life — 
predictability.  Predictability  in  the  force  and  the 
training  schedule  is  the  key  to  creating  a  positive 
environment.  There  are  responsibilities  leaders  at 
every  level  share,  as  well  as  specific  actions  the  se¬ 
nior  leaders  and  field  commanders  must  take  to  en¬ 
sure  predictability  for  the  force. 

We  all  have  a  role  to  play  here.  Creating  a  predict¬ 
able  environment  begins  with  setting  and  enforcing 
standards.  A  sergeant  major  once  told  me  that  “the 
Army  is  an  easy  place  in  which  to  succeed.  The 
Army  has  standards  for  everything,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  to  get  ahead  is  to  meet  those  standards.”  He  had 
it  about  right.  Every  time  leaders  waiver  from  a 
commitment  to  standards,  trouble  follows.  We  must 
ensure  that  all  leaders  understand  standards  and  en¬ 
force  them — leaders  must  set  the  example.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  I  have  charged  our  Noncommissioned  Officer 
(NCO)  Corps  with  being  the  keeper  of  Army  stan¬ 
dards.  Standards  are  the  “crown  jewels  of  the 
Army.”  Without  them,  soldiers  will  never  know 


what  to  expect  from  their  leaders. 

However,  just  setting  and  enforcing  standards  is 
not  enough  to  create  a  predictable  environment.  Se¬ 
nior  Army  leaders  have  an  obligation  to  give  com¬ 
manders  and  soldiers  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  will  have  the  time  and  resources  they  need.  For 
starters,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  committed  to 
reducing  joint  training  and  exercise  requirements  by 
25  percent.  This  reduction  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  least  effective  training  events  and  should  help  re¬ 
duce  the  burden  on  commanders  who  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  meet  themselves  coming  and  going,  racing 
from  one  training  exercise  to  the  next. 

Within  the  Army,  we  are  working  hard  to  give 
leaders  the  confidence  that  they  will  have  the  people 
they  need  to  get  the  job  done.  This  effort  focuses  on 
reducing  the  personnel  shortages  and  staff  vacancies 
many  commanders  see  in  their  units.  As  the  Army 
drew  down,  a  significant  gap  grew  between  the 
number  of  “spaces”  in  the  force  structure  and  the 
number  of  soldiers  to  occupy  those  spaces.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  balancing  “faces  and  spaces,”  as 
well  as  vigorously  recruiting  to  fill  chronically  short, 
critical  military  occupational  specialties. 

Over  the  next  12  months  these  efforts  will  result 
in  a  more  predictable  and  consistent  level  of  man¬ 
power  for  our  Army.  We  are  also  working  hard  at 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  force.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  adjustments  we  have  made  to  recruiting  ef¬ 
forts.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  force  today  is 
every  bit  as  high  as  the  Army  that  fought  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm .  Our  initiatives  will  not  solve  ev¬ 
ery  unit’s  shortfalls,  but  they  should  give  command¬ 
ers  confidence  that  they  can  expect  to  continue  to 
have  high-quality  soldiers,  in  greater  percentages,  to 
fill  their  ranks. 

Leaders  in  the  field  also  need  to  do  their  part  in 
building  predictability.  This  starts  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  stick  to  the  principles  of  effective  training 
management  regardless  of  how  much  turbulence  and 
changes  pull  on  leaders  to  abandon  their  effort  to 
take  control  of  the  schedule.  They  also  have  an  im¬ 
portant  part  to  play  in  “slowing  down  the  train.” 
More  training  is  not  always  better  training.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  do  more  with  less.  However,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  get  the  best  out  of  what  we  get.  Fewer 
but  higher-quality  training  events  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ensuring  every  moment  on  the  training 
schedule  is  chock  full  of  activity.  Sometimes  less  is 
better.  In  addition,  leaders  must  set  and  monitor  key 
indicators,  such  as  borrowed  military  manpower, 
signs  that  will  tell  them  if  we  are  making  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  and  appropriate  use  of  our  soldiers. 
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Creating  Ethical  Environments 

The  environment  Total  Army  leaders  create  needs 
to  be  ethical  as  well  as  predictable.  Ensuring  an  ethi¬ 
cal  command  climate  requires  commitment  to  Army 
values  and  leadership,  as  well  as  a  core  of  relevant, 
focused  programs  that  build  on  those  constants. 

Creating  ethical  environments  starts  on  the  first 
day  of  initial  entry  training  (LET).  Leaders  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  individuals  entering  the  Army  have  dif¬ 
ferent  values  bases,  and  we  must  pay  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  inculcating  and  reinforcing  our  standards  and 
values  in  these  soldiers.  To  help  energize  the  pro¬ 
cess,  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand,  in  cooperation  with  the  US  Army  Center  of 
Military  History,  is  developing  a  structured  program 
that  places  greater  emphasis  on  Total  Army  values 
and  traditions  during  IET.  Soldiers  will  leave  for 
their  first  assignment  enriched  with  the  proud  histo¬ 
ry,  winning  traditions  and  deeply  held  values  that 
stand  behind  our  Army. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Building  soldiers  of  char¬ 
acter  only  starts  in  IET.  Leaders  must  immerse  their 
soldiers  in  Army  values  and  traditions  from  the  day 
they  join  up  until  the  day  they  leave,  ensuring  that 
both  leaders  and  led  show  respect  and  tolerance  of 
others  and  unswerving  commitment  to  doing  what  is 
morally  and  legally  right.  Once  soldiers  arrive  in 
their  units,  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  reinforce 
and  sustain  the  ethical  foundation  built  in  IET.  One 
aid  that  has  been  provided  to  leaders  is  the  Ethical 
Climate  Assessment  Survey ,  which  affords  com¬ 
manders  a  quick  self-assessment  of  their  unit  and  in¬ 
dicators  to  guide  sustaining  or  improving  the  ethical 
climate  of  command. 

Another  important  tool  is  the  Consideration  of 
Others  Program  that  provides  commanders  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  for  training  and  sustaining  an  ethi¬ 
cal  work  force.  Modeled  on  an  innovative  program 
developed  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  New  York,  Consideration  of  Others  re¬ 
inforces  Army  values  through  small  groups  that  em¬ 
phasize  basic  leadership  and  respect  principles.  We 
are  institutionalizing  use  of  the  Consideration  of 
Others  Program  and  Ethical  Climate  Assessment 
Survey  throughout  the  Army.  They  are  important 
tools  for  building  the  positive,  ethical  command  cli¬ 
mate  needed  to  grow  great  leaders. 

Building  for  the  Future 

Creating  the  right  environment  to  help  leaders  de¬ 
velop  and  mature  is  only  part  of  the  task  of  growing 
great  leaders  for  the  21st  century.  Building  future 
leaders  also  requires  long-term,  purposeful  leader 


[FM  22-100 ,  Army  Leadership, 
provides]  concise  and  understandable 
doctrine  that  demonstrates  the  important 
linkages  between  the  intent  and  actions  of 
soldiers  and  junior  and  senior  leaders  [It] 
puts  the  “mystery”  of  leadership  into  clear ; 
plain  language,  reaffirming  the  Army’s 
tested  and  proven  approach  to  leading . 
The  manual  admonishes  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers,  no  substitutes  for  competent, 
caring  and  courageous  leaders . 


and  soldier  development  programs.  The  Army  is  de¬ 
veloping  these  programs  under  an  umbrella  concept 
called  Character  Development  XXI. 

The  Character  Development  XXI  centerpiece  ef¬ 
fort  is  the  revision  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
22-100,  Army  Leadership.  The  manual's  objective 
is  to  provide  concise  and  understandable  doctrine 
that  demonstrates  the  important  linkages  between  the 
intent  and  actions  of  soldiers  and  junior  and  senior 
leaders.  The  FM  puts  the  “mystery”  of  leadership 
into  clear,  plain  language,  reaffirming  the  Army’s 
tested  and  proven  approach  to  leading.  The  manual 
admonishes  that  there  are  no  easy  answers,  no  substi¬ 
tutes  for  competent,  caring  and  courageous  leaders. 
FM  22-100  also  provides  special  focus  on  the 
character-development  process,  the  importance  of 
teaching  values,  evaluating  an  organization’s  ethical 
climate  and  creating  a  positive,  productive  leader¬ 
ship  environment. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Management  System 
(OPMS)  XXI  and  the  new  Officer  Evaluation  Report 
(OER)  are  also  important  components  of  Character 
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Development  XXI.  Although  these  are  officer  pro¬ 
grams,  they  have  relevance  to  the  Total  Army.  They 
are  intended  as  a  start  point  for  institutionalizing 
Army  leader  programs  for  the  21st  century.  Not  only 
do  we  expect  them  to  produce  officer  leaders  with 


The  environment  Total  Army 
leaders  create  needs  to  be  ethical  as  well  as 
predictable .  Ensuring  an  ethical  command 
climate  requires  commitment  to  Army  values 
and  leadership ,  as  well  as  a  core  of  relevant, 
focused  programs  that  build  on  those 
constants . 


the  “right  stuff’  to  teach,  coach  and  counsel  NCOs, 
soldiers  and  DAC  employees,  we  believe  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  other  personnel 
development  initiatives. 

OPMS  XXI  restructures  how  active  duty  officers 
will  be  managed,  developed  and  promoted  over  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  service.  The  changes  it  introduces  are  signifi¬ 
cant.  There  were  clear  signs  that  the  old  system  was 
struggling  to  answer  concerns  about  career  security, 
opportunities  to  get  the  right  assignment  and  the 
stress  of  high  personnel  turnover.  OPMS  XXI  ad¬ 
dresses  these  concerns  by  establishing  a  new  career 
field  framework.  The  career  fields  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  Army’s  warfighting  capability,  shape 
the  structure  of  the  future  officer  corps  and  provide 
every  officer  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  new  system  will  not  only  open  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement,  command  and  education, 
but  will  better  serve  the  Army’s  demanding  and  di¬ 
verse  needs  for  officer  leadership  in  the  21st  century. 

We  developed  OPMS  XXI  hand-in-hand  with  the 
revision  of  the  OER  system.  The  new  OER  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  AC  and  RC  officers.  The  OER’s  intent  is 
to  create  an  effective  tool  for  teaching,  coaching  and 
counseling,  not  just  rating  officers.  The  new  report 
places  special  emphasis  on  ethical  attributes  and  the 
ability  to  share  and  instill  those  qualities  in  subordi¬ 


nates.  The  OER  changes,  along  with  OPMS  XXI ,  are 
important  steps  in  building  a  personnel  development 
system  for  the  future,  one  that  builds  better  leaders  at 
all  ranks  and  at  all  times. 

Measuring  Future  Success 

For  the  last  222  years,  we  have  been  an  Army  pre¬ 
pared  for  turbulent  times,  an  Army  that  never  relin¬ 
quished  its  zest  for  victory  or  unshakable  dedication 
to  serve  the  nation — an  Army  postured  to  win.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  still  that  Army  today  and  that  we 
will  remain  a  relevant,  powerful  force  as  the  Army 
continues  to  change.  We  will  keep  the  winning  edge 
by  holding  fast  to  the  constants  that  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  while  never  losing  the  confidence  that  we  can 
adapt  to  the  challenges  ahead. 

If  we  are  successful  at  developing  great  leaders, 
what  will  soldiering  in  our  Army  look  like  in  the 
next  century?  We  will  see  a  Total  Army  team — a 
seamless  team — of  AC  and  RC  soldiers,  backed  by 
a  contingent  of  dedicated  DAC  employees  and  proud 
partners  in  industry.  We  will  also  see  a  team  of  dedi¬ 
cated,  enthusiastic  and  adaptable  professionals. 
They  will  be  prudent  risk  takers  who  are  unafraid  to 
share  information  and  unleash  initiative.  Their  po¬ 
tential  will  manifest  in  powerful  organizations  built 
on  trust,  teamwork,  cohesion  and  discipline. 

I  am  confident  we  are  on  the  right  path  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  that  we  have  the  tools  to  develop  great  lead¬ 
ers  in  turbulent  times.  During  the  4th  ID(M)  AWE, 
I  watched  the  young  men  and  women  who  will  lead 
tomorrow’s  Army.  As  I  watched  them,  I  asked  my¬ 
self  whether  I  could  envision  them  in  battle.  Do  they 
have  the  right  stuff  to  secure  America’s  interests 
around  the  world?  Can  they  be  entrusted  with  lead¬ 
ing  our  nation’s  sons  and  daughters? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  “Yes!  We  have  the 
right  leaders.”  What  we  need  now  is  the  courage  and 
commitment  to  follow  through  on  the  programs  that 
will  take  those  leaders  and  the  Army  into  the  21st 
century.  MR 

Editor — For  more  command  information  from  the  Army 
chief  of  staff  on  a  variety  of  issues,  visit  the  Chief  of  Staff’s 
Homepage  at  < http:liwww.hqda.army.millocsaichief.htm >. 
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Digitized  Force 


Major  Jack  Gumbert,  US  Army 


THROUGHOUT  HISTORY,  military  leaders 
have  wrestled  with  the  question  of  how  to  lead 
their  organizations.1  Sun-tzu  offered  the  military 
leaders  of  his  day  insights  for  effective  leadership. 
Likewise,  the  great  Prussian  theorist  Carl  von  Clau- 
sewitz  wrote  at  length  about  the  necessity  of  good 
leadership  and  provided  a  glimpse  of  which  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  were  necessary  to  excel  in  combat. 
Recently,  the  rapidly  changing  international  security 
environment  has  led  to  a  reassessment  of  all  things 
military — including  leadership.  Now,  the  Cold 
War  global  threat  is  gone,  replaced  by  unknown 
threats  and  different  missions  from  that  which  our 
Cold  War  Army  was  trained  to  accomplish.2 
Today’s  US  Army  leaders  understand  that  change 
will  be  a  constant  theme  far  into  the  future.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  discusses  change  in  terms  of  the  Army’s  ven¬ 
tures  into  learning  organizations  and  digitization.  I 
will  focus  on  the  effect  of  these  trends  upon  leader¬ 
ship  and,  specifically,  how  digitization  will  impact  a 
leader’s  ability  to  provide  purpose,  motivation  and 
direction  in  Army  learning  organizations. 

The  Evolving  Army  Leadership  Model 

US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  Pamphlet  (Pam)  525-5,  Force  XXI  Op¬ 
erations ,  states  that  “Our  Army  also  has  recently 
changed  itself  to  become  a  learning  organization  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  wide  variety  of  requirements  for  ser¬ 
vice  to  nation  in  a  much  different  strategic  environ¬ 
ment.”3  Accordingly,  Army  leadership  doctrine  and 
thought  are  evolving  in  conjunction  with  the  techno¬ 
logical  advances  of  recent  years.  This  new  body  of 
thought  closely  follows  scientific  advancements 
through  an  interdisciplinary  methodology  known  as 
systems  thinking.  Together,  systems  thinking  and 
learning  organization  models  are  helping  shape  how 
Army  leaders  view  the  world  and  the  relationship  of 
our  Army  in  the  ever-changing  world  security  envi¬ 


ronment.  Significantly,  these  concepts  are  creating 
new  leadership  ideas  and  developing  new  relation¬ 
ships  between  leaders  and  subordinates. 

Systems  thinking.  Systems  thinking  represents  a 
true  revolution  in  how  individuals  view  cause  and 


Leaders  must  thoroughly  understand 
mission-type  orders  and  the  effects  of  micro- 
managing  their  subordinates . . . .  The  five 
disciplines  of  a  learning  organization  are 
predicated  on  senior  leaders  allowing  the 
learning  process  to  take  place.  This  requires 
leaders  who  understand  that  decentralized 
execution  is  not  just  a  mission  orientation , 
but  a  learning  methodology. 
Further ;  mission-type  orders  are  an  engine 
of  generative  growth  for  soldiers  and  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong. 


effect  relationships.  Further,  it  represents  a  unique 
method  of  understanding  and  analyzing  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Systems  thinking  involves  establishing  a  new 
paradigm,  a  new  world  view.  The  overarching  impor¬ 
tance  of  becoming  a  systems  thinker  is  critical  to  be¬ 
ing  a  successful  leader  in  the  future.  Systems  thinking 
involves  looking  at  the  complete  picture  of  events 
when  determining  cause  and  effect.  The  theory  posits 
that  there  is  no  true  reductionism  of  cause  and  effect, 
apart  from  the  scientific  laboratory.  The  key  point  to 
understand  is  that  systems  exist  within  systems.  We 
must  realize  that  each  action  taken  by  a  leader  has  an 
effect  on  some  part  of  a  system,  often  in  an  unintended 
way.  Systems  thinking  focuses  on  the  relationships 
between  the  arrangements  of  the  various  systems  and 
subsystems  that  operate  in  a  given  environment.4 

Learning  organizations  are  designed,  equipped 
and  structured  to  learn  at  a  rapid  pace.  They  adapt, 
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survive  and  grow  within  their  environment  by  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  capabilities  of  all  members.  Learning  or¬ 
ganizations  are  growth  and  success  oriented.  Peter 
Senge  developed  the  phrase  “learning  organization” 
to  describe  those  attributes  he  believed  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  organization  to  become  a  truly  emergent, 
adaptable  organization.  He  named  five  prerequisite 


In  a  learning  organization,  the 
leader  designs  the  organizational  structure  to 
take  advantage  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of 
the  entire  organization .  This  process  involves 
integrating  the  five  disciplines  to  gain  a 
synergistic  effect  within  the  organization . 
The  leader  designs  the  organization  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  vision,  values  and  purpose . 
Thus,  the  organization  develops  direction 
within  a  learning  context . 


disciplines  for  a  learning  organization  as:  personal 
mastery,  mental  models,  team  learning,  shared  vision 
and  systems  thinking.5  Learning  organizations  can 
only  be  understood  within  the  context  of  systems 
thinking.  Senge  described  the  relationship  of  the 
core  disciplines  to  systems  thinking  in  the  following 
way.  “Systems  thinldng  also  needs  the  disciplines  of 
building  shared  vision,  mental  models,  team  learning 
and  personal  mastery  to  realize  its  potential.”6  Fur¬ 
ther,  “I  call  systems  thinking  the  fifth  discipline  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  conceptual  cornerstone  that  underlies 
all  of  the  learning  disciplines.”7 

Senge  defined  his  five  disciplines  of  a  learning  or¬ 
ganization  as: 

Personal  mastery — learning  to  expand  our  per¬ 
sonal  capacity  to  create  the  results  we  most  desire, 
and  creating  an  organizational  environment  which 
encourages  all  its  members  to  develop  themselves 
toward  the  goals  and  the  purposes  they  choose. 

Mental  models — reflecting  upon,  continually 
clarifying  and  improving  our  internal  pictures  of 
the  world  and  seeing  how  they  shape  our  actions  and 
decisions. 

Shared  vision — building  a  sense  of  commitment 
in  a  group,  by  developing  shared  images  of  the  future 
we  seek  to  create  and  principles  and  guiding  practic¬ 
es  by  which  we  hope  to  get  there. 

Team  learning — transforming  conversational  and 
collective  thinking  skills  so  that  groups  of  people 
can  reliably  develop  intelligence  and  ability  greater 
than  the  sum  of  individual  members’  talents.8 

Systems  thinldng — learning  organizations  cannot 


effectively  operate  unless  the  organization  under¬ 
stands  and  adheres  to  systems  thinking.  Systems 
thinking  is  the  ability  to  understand  all  the  interre¬ 
lated  components  and  systems  involved  in  creating 
the  current  situation.  Further,  it  is  an  awareness  of 
how  these  systems  may  dynamically  change  over 
time.  Systems  thinking  integrates  the  four  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  into  a  coherent  body  of  theory  and  practice.9 

To  be  effective  in  a  learning  organization,  the  lead¬ 
er  must  adopt  a  new  conception  of  leadership.  Lead¬ 
ers  must  move  beyond  traditional  roles  and  create 
learning  organizations  where  they  are  designers, 
stewards  and  teachers  who  impart  direction,  purpose 
and  motivation.10  In  a  learning  organization,  the 
leader  designs  the  organizational  structure  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  entire  orga¬ 
nization.  This  process  involves  integrating  the  five 
disciplines  to  gain  a  synergistic  effect  within  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  leader  designs  the  organization  in 
accordance  with  its  vision,  values  and  purpose. 
Thus,  the  organization  develops  direction  within  a 
learning  context.11 

The  leaders  of  learning  organizations  must  be 
stewards.  They  perceive  the  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  guide  it  toward  goal  accomplishment. 
These  leaders  understand  the  deeper  meaning  of  why 
the  organization  exists  and  toward  what  ends  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  move.12  Last,  a  learning  organiza¬ 
tion  leader  should  be  a  teacher.  Teaching  concerns 
helping  individuals  “learn  how  to  learn,”  and  em¬ 
powering  them  to  understand  and  cope  with  reality. 
Leaders  must  teach  systems  thinking  coupled  with 
an  understanding  of  the  mission  and  organization’s 
purpose.  In  the  Army,  the  ability  to  impart  the  “how” 
and  the  “why”  of  the  organization  motivates  soldiers 
to  leam  and  do  so  while  unleashing  the  creative  ten¬ 
sion  needed  to  energize  the  organization.13 

These  disciplines,  and  the  learning  organizations 
they  underlie,  are  bound  in  an  environment  more 
complex  than  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  creating  such  a  complex  environment,  man  must 
develop  a  means  to  make  sense  of  the  environment 
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Figure  1.  Common  Situational  Awareness. 
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Computer  mastery  and  related  C2  processes  provide  freedom  for  leaders  to 


visit  subordinates .  Not  being  tied  down  to  computers  gives  leaders  the  advantage  of  face-to-face 
communication  with  key  subordinates  and  the  ability  to  provide  the  critical  element  of  combat 

power — leadership — at  the  critical  time  and  place _ The  commander’s  personal  presence  on 

the  battlefield  is  essential  for  inspiring  and  motivating  soldiersy  especially  during  combat : . . . 
The  front  is  only  understood  through  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  men  who  fight  there . 
Further ;  soldiers  at  the  front  know  that  a  leader  who  is  physically  present  will  understand  their 
tactical  problems  and  do  all  he  can  to  help  solve  them. 


and  each  particular  situation  that  arises.  Systems 
thinking  is  an  antidote  to  the  complexity  that  engulfs 
Army  leaders  today.  It  provides  a  methodology  to  see 
and  understand  the  environment  and  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  complex  systems  operating  in 
dynamic  fashion  throughout  the  battlespace.  Learn¬ 
ing  organizations  allow  leaders  to  overcome  com¬ 
plexity  by  giving  them  a  method  to  adapt  and  grow 
within  the  dynamic,  complex  environment  of  combat. 

Digitization.  Force  XXI  digitized  hardware  will 
equip  the  leader  with  capabilities  that  facilitate  learn¬ 
ing  organization  processes.  Digitization  will  help 
create  the  conditions  for  successful  learning  organi¬ 
zations  by  creating  viable  systems.  These  systems 
will  enable  the  leader  to  share  and  process  informa¬ 
tion,  thereby  giving  leaders  a  valuable  tool  to  use  in 
dealing  with  complex  environments.  This  in  turn 
will  reduce  ambiguity  and  confusion  through  en¬ 


hanced  situational  awareness. 

For  example,  before  a  unit  engages  in  a  combat 
mission,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  unit  leaders  have  a 
common  situation  understanding.  After  the  mis¬ 
sion’s  start,  the  number  of  individual  leaders  with  a 
common  situation  understanding  is  reduced  over 
time  and  degraded  by  operations  tempo  (OPTEM- 
PO)  and  casualties.  The  effect  of  this  process  is  that 
longer  operations  conducted  at  higher  OPTEMPO 
result  in  fewer  leaders  with  a  common  situational 
awareness,  as  represented  in  Figure  l.14 

Digitization  will  help  prevent  the  degradation  of 
leader  common  situational  understanding  by  allow¬ 
ing  leaders  at  all  levels  to  continuously  share  infor¬ 
mation.  Therefore,  digitization  should  work  to  re¬ 
duce  the  slope  of  the  line  induced  by  OPTEMPO, 
casualties  and  time.  Further,  if  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  leaders  from  maintaining  a  relevant 
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common  picture  (RCP)  of  the  battlefield,  digitization 
provides  a  methodology  to  quickly  address  the  unit 
situation.  This  type  of  information  sharing  has  the 
capability  to  provide  for  the  generative  and  adaptive 


Leadership  is ..  .a  projection  of 
personality  and  character  and  is  essentially 
creative  in  nature.  FM  22-102  provides  a 
more  refined  and  detailed  leadership 
definition.  “Leadership  is  the  process,  through 
direct  or  indirect  means,  of  influencing  others 
to  accomplish  the  mission  by  providing 
resources,  purpose,  direction  and  motivation 
and  of  creating  the  conditions  for  sustained 
. . .  success.  It  involves  the  commander  ’s 
ability  to  impart  his  vision  of  success.  ” 


components  which  are  a  requirement  of  growth- 
oriented  learning  organizations.  Together,  digitization 
and  learning  organization  theory  will  meld  to  provide 
a  winning  framework  for  Force  XXI  leadership. 

Evolutionary  Leadership  Concepts 

The  Army’s  future  leaders  will  operate  in  dynam¬ 
ic,  complex  environments  where  the  ability  to  learn 
will  be  as  important  as  the  actual  individual  lessons. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  this  changing  environment, 
Force  XXI  leaders  will  face  situations  where  their 
ability  to  impart  purpose,  motivation  and  direction 
will  be  challenged  in  unique  ways.  The  future  lead¬ 
ership  model  must  contain  all  the  elements  of  sys¬ 
tems  thinking  and  learning  organizations  to  obtain 
the  utmost  from  the  organization.  These  concepts 
will  allow  the  Army  to  reap  the  benefits  of  quality 
soldiers  operating  enhanced  combat  systems  in 
unique,  highly  adaptive  and  flexible  organizations. 

The  Battle  Command  Battle  Laboratory  recently 
provided  a  glimpse  of  future  leadership  changes  in  a 


briefing  titled  “The  Evolution  of  Army  Leadership.” 
This  briefing  discussed  how  future  leaders’  stock  of 
tacit  knowledge  may  be  more  important  than  their 
stock  of  explicit  knowledge.15  Moreover,  leaders’ 
skills  and  abilities  will  be  more  conceptual  or  cogni¬ 
tive  than  mechanical.16  The  briefing  compared  a 
concept  of  the  “old  to  new”  Army  leadership  para¬ 
digm  using  the  nine  leadership  competencies  as  a 
guide  while  describing  the  specific  differences  in  a 
digitized  unit.  Some  of  the  data  considers  the  effect 
of  digitization  upon  leadership.  Figure  2  highlights 
a  few  key  considerations  by  leadership  competency. 

While  the  assumption  is  that  basic  leadership  will 
not  change,  Figure  2  illustrates  the  specific  differ¬ 
ences  in  a  few  leadership  competencies.  The  brief¬ 
ing  contained  many  other  specific  examples  of 
change  in  leader  skills.  The  summary  slide  proposed 
a  concept  called  the  “learning  leader,”  who  would  be 
flexible,  versatile,  adaptable  and  innovative.17  Great 
leaders  have  always  incorporated  many  of  these  tal¬ 
ents  into  their  leadership  philosophies.  These  writ¬ 
ings  merely  posit  a  change  in  influence  or  substance 
between  the  various  qualities  of  effective  leadership. 

Throughout  emerging  doctrinal  publications  there 
exists  a  trend  toward  maintaining  the  human  dimen¬ 
sion  of  leadership.  The  main  topic  in  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  22-102,  Command  (draft),  is  human 
dimension  considerations  in  getting  soldiers  to 
fight.18  The  manual  asserts  that  moral  authority  is 
the  most  effective  means  to  exercise  command  and 
leadership.19  Further,  leadership  is  determined  to  be 
a  projection  of  personality  and  character  and  is  es¬ 
sentially  creative  in  nature.20  FM  22-102  provides 
a  more  refined  and  detailed  leadership  definition. 
“Leadership  is  the  process,  through  direct  or  indirect 
means,  of  influencing  others  to  accomplish  the  mis¬ 
sion  by  providing  resources,  purpose,  direction  and 
motivation  and  of  creating  the  conditions  for  sus¬ 
tained  organizational  success.  It  involves  the  com- 
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Proficiency 


Old 

Tush  to  talk”  FM 

Send  and  receive  information 

Linear,  stovepipe  and  hierarchical 

Specialist 
Mechanical  skills 

Knowledge  &  comprehension  level 


Use  of  Available 
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Apply  known  techniques 


New 

Watch  and  listen,  digital 
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Multidirectional,  echelon 

Generalist 
Cognitive  skills 
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Decision  Making 


■  Static  frame  of  reference  Dynamic  frame  of  reference 

Reactive  and  adaptive  Proactive,  innovative 

Minimize  risk  Maximize  opportunity 

Analytical  decision  making  Recognition-primed  decision  making 

Figure  2.  Evolution  of  Army  Leadership:  Old  to  New  Paradigm. 
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mander’s  ability  to  impart  his  vision  of  success.’  21 

The  direction  and  impetus  of  these  new  sources  of 
thought  is  clear.  The  Army  is  moving  the  nexus  or 
balance  of  leadership  and  command  away  from  a 
strict  scientific  application  of  knowledge  toward  a 
more  creative,  intuitive  process  which  emphasizes 
the  human  dimension  of  battle.  Clausewitz  called 
the  development  of  genius  “a  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  of  elements.  ”22  The  combination  of  elements  he 
would  have  called  genius,  the  Army  normally  asso¬ 
ciates  with  intuition.  TRADOCPam  525-200-1  de¬ 
fines  intuition  as  “the  ability  to  demonstrate  immedi¬ 
ate  cognition  without  evident  rational  thought  and 
inference.  It  is  in  fact  bom  from  the  range  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  reflections  upon  similar  occurrences  by 
the  commander  in  the  course  of  his  development  as 
a  leader.”23  The  Army  tries  to  instill  these  elements 
through  a  combination  of  training  and  education. 

This  emphasis  on  dynamic,  intuitive  leadership 
seems  counterintuitive  in  an  era  of  advancing 
technology  and  robust  communications.  Therefore  a 
new  philosophy  is  called  for,  one  that  reestablishes 
the  art  form  of  leadership,  not  in  contravention  to 
scientific  and  technological  advance,  but  in  harmony 
with  progress.24 

Leadership  in  Digitized  Organizations 

FM 100-5,  Operations ,  states  “The  most  essential 
dynamic  of  combat  power  is  competent  officer  and 
noncommissioned  officer  leadership.  Leaders  in¬ 
spire  soldiers  with  the  will  to  win.  They  provide  pur¬ 
pose,  direction  and  motivation  in  combat.”25  Given 
the  digital  environment  and  the  evolutionary  leader¬ 
ship  model  presented,  what  changes  in  leadership  re¬ 
sult  from  these  influences?  How  will  these  changes 
impact  the  commander’s  ability  to  provide  purpose, 
direction  and  motivation  to  the  digitized  learning  or¬ 
ganization  in  combat?  To  answer  these  questions, 
the  following  elements  must  be  in  place: 

•  Development  of  systems  thinking  is  paramount 
if  leaders  are  to  master  the  techniques  of  either 
theory.  Leaders  must  be  able  to  see  their  environ¬ 
ment  in  its  totality,  not  just  as  reductionist  pieces  and 
parts.  Digital  hardware  will  help  leaders  do  this. 

•  Leaders  must  have  extensive  personal  mastery 
of  tactical  and  technical  methods  to  effect  their  deci¬ 
sions. 

•  There  must  be  a  development  process  of  rich, 
elaborate,  mental  models  capable  of  providing  the 
background  knowledge  needed  to  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

•  Leaders  must  develop  combat  teams  that 
grow  through  team  learning. 


Force  XXI  digitized  hardware 
will  equip  the  leader  with  capabilities  that 
facilitate  learning  organization  processes . 
Digitization  will  help  create  the  conditions  for 
successful  learning  organizations  by  creating 
viable  systems.  These  systems  will  enable  the 
leader  to  share  and  process  information, 
thereby  giving  leaders  a  valuable  tool  to  use  in 
dealing  with  complex  environments.  This  in 
turn  will  reduce  ambiguity  and  confusion 
through  enhanced  situational  awareness. 


•  Leaders  must  develop  a  shared  digitized  vision 
with  their  subordinates  and  allow  them  the  latitude 
and  authority  to  execute  the  plan  within  their  intent. 

•  Army  leaders  must  accomplish  the  above  within 
the  context  of  heroic  leadership. 

Personal  mastery.  The  digitized  leader  will  have 
to  master  many  new  skills  to  be  effective  on  tomor¬ 
row’s  battlefield.  It  is  axiomatic  that  leaders  must 
continue  to  be  tactically  and  technically  proficient. 
However,  in  Force  XXI,  digitized  unit  leaders  need 
to  take  the  competency  of  technical  mastery  to  new 
levels.  Of  critical  importance  is  developing  com¬ 
plete  computer  mastery  and  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  by  which  they  work.  Such  mastery  will  set 
a  firm  example  for  the  troops  to  follow.  As  with  any 
other  system  the  Army  has  employed  in  the  past, 
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leaders  must  understand  the  system  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  decisions  concerning  its  use. 

Computer  mastery  and  related  command  and  con¬ 
trol  (C2)  processes  provide  freedom  for  leaders  to 
visit  subordinates.  Not  being  tied  down  to  computers 

Digitized  units  will  become  more 
dispersed . . .  [and]  trust  must  span  the 
distance  between  soldiers  in  order  for  individ¬ 
uals  to  operate  as  effective  teams .  Therefore , 
soldiers  must  trust  the  digital  systems  as 
well  as  the  leaders  using  them .  Trust  and 
confidence  are  initially  built  through 
interpersonal  contact  between  leaders  and 
subordinates .  The  training  a  unit  receives 
prior  to  combat  provides  the  base  upon 
which  trust  and  confidence  are  built. 


gives  leaders  the  advantage  of  face-to-face  commu¬ 
nication  with  key  subordinates  and  the  ability  to 
provide  the  critical  element  of  combat  power — 
leadership — at  the  critical  time  and  place.2^  Further, 
a  commander  on  the  scene  better  understands  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  of  battle.  The  soldier’s  spirit  and  will 
to  win  are  lost  in  computer-processed  displays.27 
The  commander’s  personal  presence  on  the  battle¬ 
field  is  essential  for  inspiring  and  motivating  sol¬ 
diers,  especially  during  combat 28  Sharing  personal 
experiences  with  subordinates  helps  leaders  develop 
a  heightened  awareness  of  the  realities  of  combat. 
This  provides  an  important,  additional  perspective 
from  which  to  understand  the  effect  of  battle  upon 
their  soldiers.  S.L.A.  Marshall  expressed  this  con¬ 
cept  best  when  he  offered  the  idea  that  the  front  is 
only  understood  through  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
men  who  fight  there.  Further,  soldiers  at  the  front 
know  that  a  leader  who  is  physically  present  will  un¬ 
derstand  their  tactical  problems  and  do  all  he  can  to 
help  solve  them  29 

The  personal  computer  mastery  aspect  must  per¬ 
meate  the  leader’s  training  program.  The  skills  of 
computerized  digital  C2  may  be  relatively  perish¬ 
able,  requiring  constant  practice.30  Therefore,  effec¬ 
tive  leaders  will  have  to  master  computer  processes 
and  continue  practicing  those  skills  to  remain  “cur¬ 
rent.”  Personal  mastery  is  a  baseline  knowledge  ca¬ 
pability  which  must  exist  in  order  to  experience  fur¬ 
ther  leader  growth  and  cultivate  an  organizational 
climate  conducive  to  expansive  learning.31 

Additionally,  leaders  must  develop  personal  com¬ 
puter  mastery  to  free  up  time  to  exercise  reflective 


thought.  Reflective  thought  and  introspection  are 
mental  processes  the  leader  uses  to  help  develop  ex¬ 
pertise.  Synthesis  and  integration  of  information  are 
the  underlying  processes  leaders  use  to  learn  and  in¬ 
crease  their  levels  of  expertise  32  To  “see  the  big  pic¬ 
ture,”  leaders  must  have  time  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  detailed  complexity  of  running  the  orga¬ 
nization.  Reflective  thought  allows  the  leader  time  to 
analyze  the  environment’s  dynamic  complexity,  in¬ 
cluding  its  time  and  space  aspects.  Cause  and  effect 
are  not  easily  recognized  and  the  effect  of  a  leader’s 
actions  over  time  are  not  obvious  33  Understanding 
a  dynamic  complexity  environment  requires  that 
leaders  take  time  to  think  about  the  situation. 

Mental  models.  Much  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  need  for  leaders  to  exercise  their  intuitive 
sense  on  the  battlefield.34  What  is  intuition  and  how 
does  it  work  to  make  leaders  more  effective  in  com¬ 
bat?  The  larger  answer  centers  on  how  expertise  is 
developed  and  the  knowledge  that  exceptional  lead¬ 
ers  seem  to  possess. 

Leaders  must  develop  elaborate  mental  models — - 
frames  of  reference — to  equip  themselves  with  the 
mental  tools  necessary  to  cope  with  complex,  dy¬ 
namic  and  ambiguous  situations.35  Leaders  must 
formulate  these  elaborate  mental  models  as  part  of 
developing  expertise  needed  to  become  effective 
commanders.36  As  leaders  gain  experience  and 
leam,  they  develop  rich,  complex,  elaborate  mental 
models  to  organize,  store  and  use  large  amounts  of 
data.37  However,  this  increase  in  information  will 
not  eliminate  ambiguity  or  uncertainty.38  These 
mental  models  provide  leaders  with  mental  tools  that 
help  them  deal  with  multiple  interpretations  of  data 
and  conflicting  reports.  Leaders  with  rich  mental 
models  may  be  able  to  quickly  discern  patterns  in 
seemingly  unrelated  information  that  are  virtually 
unrecognizable  to  others. 

There  are  other  factors  in  the  development  of  elab¬ 
orate  mental  models.  Leaders  must  understand  how 
they  think  about  a  problem  to  know  if  they  are  “on 
track”  in  problem  solving.  Some  leaders  possess  a 
quality  known  as  metacognition — the  ability  to 
monitor  one’s  own  thinking,  choose  the  appropriate 
problem-solving  approach  or  adapt  an  existing  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  unique  situation  39  These  metacogni¬ 
tion  skills  are  valuable  to  leaders  when  deciding  to 
trust  their  intuition.40 

A  concept  related  to  the  development  of  intuition 
is  “tacit  knowledge.”  Tacit  knowledge  has  three 
characteristic  features: 

•  It  is  procedural,  resulting  in  “knowing  how.” 

•  It  is  instrumental  to  goal  attainment. 
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•  It  is  acquired  with  little  help  from  other  people. 

Tacit  knowledge  often  is  unknown  to  the  user,  or 
poorly  understood  relative  to  its  importance.  This 
trait  is  important  because  it  helps  leaders  adapt  to,  se¬ 
lect  and  shape  behavior  to  the  environment.41 

Mental  models,  metacognition  and  tacit  knowl¬ 
edge  are  all  part  of  the  intellectual  development  nec¬ 
essary  for  Force  XXI  leaders.  The  ability  to  apply 
the  “art”  of  leadership  on  uncertain  future  battlefields 
demands  leaders  who  can  creatively  use  their  forces 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  an  intelligent,  purposeful  meth¬ 
od.  They  must  understand  the  holistic  systems  ap¬ 
proach  to  apply  complete  and  seamless  creative  lead¬ 
ership.  Leaders  who  refine  these  skills  to  a  high 
degree  will  be  able  to  impart  purpose  and  direction 
for  their  force,  thereby  dominating  future  fights. 

Team  learning.  Leaders  must  set  the  conditions 
for  the  generative  growth  of  individuals  and  ideas 
within  a  learning  organization  by  exercising  “team 
learning.”  Team  learning  allows  the  very  best  talents 
and  abilities  within  individuals  to  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face.42  Because  the  Army  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
organizations,  each  individual  unit  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  team.  Together,  the  Army  consists  of  systems  of 
teams  bound  together  by  organization,  mission  or  sit¬ 
uation.  Leaders  must  understand  how  to  create  con¬ 
ditions  which  exact  the  most  from  these  teams.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  conditions  for  successful  team  learning 
helps  accomplish  this  goal.  Leaders  must  set  the 
conditions  for  creative  team  learning  and  the  genera¬ 
tive  growth  of  their  team’s  soldiers,  which  in  turn 
provides  purpose,  direction  and  motivation. 

The  leader  as  commander  must  permeate  his  will 
throughout  the  organization.43  He  accomplishes  this 
by  instilling  trust  and  confidence  in  his  soldiers. 
However,  in  the  digitized  era  the  trust  and  confidence 
concept  will  take  on  a  different  dimension.  Digitized 
units  will  become  more  dispersed  due  to  their  com¬ 
mand,  control  and  communications  capability.44 
Trust  must  span  the  distance  between  soldiers  in  or¬ 
der  for  individuals  to  operate  as  effective  teams. 
Therefore,  soldiers  must  trust  the  digital  systems  as 
well  as  the  leaders  using  them.45  Trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  initially  built  through  interpersonal  contact 
between  leaders  and  subordinates.4^  The  training  a 
unit  receives  prior  to  combat  provides  the  base  upon 
which  trust  and  confidence  are  built.47  After  combat 
is  joined,  trust  is  maintained  or  elevated  through 
mutually  shared  experiences. 

The  process  of  information  flow  and  effective 
communication  includes  more  than  the  ability  to 
simply  pass  data.  Leaders  must  be  able  to  judge  the 
emotional  and  psychological  state  of  their  soldiers. 


Soldiers  of  a  1st  Armored  Division  scout  platoon 
with  Brigadier  General  Stanley  F.  Cherrie  on 
Hill  425,  Bosnia,  circa  May  1996. 


The  Army  believes  in  the  concept 
of  mission-oriented  orders  which  work  to  de¬ 
velop  subordinate  responsibility.  Subordinate 
empowerment  is  a  key  concept  behind 
developing  team  learning . . . .  Team  players 
must  understand  that  they  make  a  difference 
in  the  organization  and  are  not  simply  easily 
discarded  spokes  in  the  wheel.  Truly  dynamic 
team,  learning  is  not  just  “groupthink,”  but  a 
genuine  leaming/idmncefor  every  individual 
. . .  [and]  a  necessary  element  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  direction  for  the 
organization. 


Presently,  tactical  digital  systems  do  not  provide  a 
methodology  for  transferring  this  important  aspect  of 
communication.  Therefore,  voice  FM  and  face-to- 
face  communication  remain  the  only  ways  to  pass 
nonverbal  information.  Leaders  must  look  in  the 
eyes  or  hear  the  voice  of  subordinates  in  critical  sit¬ 
uations.48  The  ability  to  transmit  various  forms  of 
communication,  including  voice  and  interpersonal, 
was  an  important  piece  of  the  communications  plan 
during  Advanced  )Varfighting  Experiment  (AWE) 
FOCUSED  DISPATCH.  The  communications  plan 
provided  the  specific  times  when  messages  would 
be  sent  digitally  or  by  voice.  Anytime  a  subordinate 
came  into  contact  with  the  enemy  or  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  developed,  the  message  traffic  was  via  voice. 
The  reason  was  twofold.  First,  voice  traffic  via 
FM  is  currently  faster  than  digital.  Second,  the 
commander  wanted  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  to  listen  for  nonverbal  clues  49  Further,  the 
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immediate  response  of  FM  voice  allows  the  leader  to 
maintain  trust  and  confidence.  TRADOC  Pam 
525-200-1  states  the  matter  succinctly:  “A  soldier’s 
spirit  and  will  to  win  are  lost  in  the  computer- 
processed  displays.”-’®  Tmst  and  confidence  are  key 
components  of  motivation  in  soldiers. 

Subordinates  and  leaders  must  be  able  to  share 
ideas  and  concepts  in  a  mutually  beneficial  way. 
Senge,  in  his  book  The  Fifth  Discipline,  discusses  the 


Discussion  occurs  when  the  subject  to 
be  analyzed  is  dissected  from  different  points 
of  view  with  one  or  more  positions  determined 
to  be  correct  or  superior.  Dialog  occurs  when 
the  participants  collectively  work  to  access  a 
larger  meaning,  providing  a  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  move  to  a  greater  capacity  to  learn. 
Additionally,  dialog  provides  for  the  generative 
development  of  soldiers  through  shared 
information  and  problem  solving.  Soldiers 
understand  there  are  many  occasions  when 
discussion  must  take  place.  Soldiers  also 
know  that  sometimes  purely  one-way 
conversations  will  occur. 


use  of  two  types  of  communication — discussion  and 
dialog.  Discussion  occurs  when  the  subject  to  be 
analyzed  is  dissected  from  different  points  of  view 
with  one  or  more  positions  determined  to  be  correct 
or  superior.  Dialog  occurs  when  the  participants  col¬ 
lectively  work  to  access  a  larger  meaning,  providing 
a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  move  to  a  greater  capacity  to 
learn.51  Additionally,  dialog  provides  for  the  genera¬ 
tive  development  of  soldiers  through  shared  infor¬ 
mation  and  problem  solving.  Soldiers  understand 
there  are  many  occasions  when  discussion  must  take 
place.  Soldiers  also  know  that  sometimes  purely 
one-way  conversations  will  occur.  However,  there 
is  a  time  and  place  for  dialog  within  the  Army.  When 
analyzing  a  problem  or  confronted  with  a  situation, 
the  leader  must  tmst  in  his  subordinate  to  help  devise 
a  solution.  Leaders  must  allow  for  generative  devel¬ 
opment  by  empowering  subordinates.  Soldiers  who 
believe  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  organization 
will  participate  fully  in  mission  execution. 

Digital  systems  must  be  designed  to  allow  for  the 
empowerment  of  subordinates.  Systems  that  mesh 
audio  with  video  capability  offer  the  most  promise. 
Current  digital  systems,  such  as  those  used  during 
AWEs  DESERT  HAMMER  and  FOCUSED  DIS¬ 
PATCH,  may  work  to  deny  important  information 


from  the  leader  in  terms  of  nonverbal  information 
and  psychological  indicators.52  Current  digital  sys¬ 
tems  require  a  high  proportion  of  interface  conduc¬ 
ting  “housekeeping”  tasks.  The  systems  are  very 
complex  and  not  necessarily  easy  to  use.  The  result 
is  leaders  and  soldiers  spend  precious  time  and  ener¬ 
gy  managing  the  computer.  In  the  future,  computer 
systems  must  become  sophisticated  versus  complex. 
Sophisticated  computer  systems  will  be  easy  to  use, 
easy  to  manage  and  will  incorporate  pull-type  data. 
This  development  will  free  leaders  and  subordinates 
to  spend  time  using  their  creative  processes  in  other 
ways.53  Further,  sophisticated  computers  will  em¬ 
power  subordinates  to  think  by  expanding  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  creative  process.  Eventually,  computers  will 
promote  generative  idea  sharing  through  inter-  and 
intra-active  use. 

Leaders  at  all  levels  should  allow  maximum  free¬ 
dom  of  action  for  subordinates  to  accomplish  their 
missions.  Digital  systems  offer  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  leaders  to  generate  an  accurate  battlefield 
RCP.54  However,  leaders  should  not  use  these  sys¬ 
tems  to  preempt  the  command  or  leadership  prerog¬ 
atives  of  subordinates.55  Further,  leaders  who  over¬ 
use  or  misuse  digitized  equipment  could  lose  the 
necessary  interpersonal  contact  mentioned  earlier.56 
This  development  could  have  a  negative  impact  on 
motivation  and  decision  making.  Increased  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  does  not  equal  perfect  situational 
awareness. 

The  Army  believes  in  the  concept  of  mission- 
oriented  orders  which  work  to  develop  subordinate 
responsibility.  Subordinate  empowerment  is  a  key 
concept  behind  developing  team  learning.  Empow¬ 
ering  subordinates  increases  their  desire  and  capabil¬ 
ity  to  learn.  Team  players  must  understand  that  they 
make  a  difference  in  the  organization  and  are  not 
simply  easily  discarded  spokes  in  the  wheel.  Truly 
dynamic  team  learning  is  not  just  “groupthink,”  but 
a  genuine  learning  advance  for  every  individual  in 
the  group.57  Further,  team  learning  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  development  of  purpose  and  direction 
for  the  organization. 

Shared  vision.  Shared  vision  is  a  creative  process 
that  seeks  to  answer  the  question  “what  does  the  or¬ 
ganization  want  to  create?”58  At  the  tactical  level, 
this  concept  has  utility  in  an  organizational  and  tacti¬ 
cal  mission  sense.  Shared  vision  also  means  allow¬ 
ing  leaders  to  work  together  to  develop  a  vision  for 
the  organization  or  for  mission  execution  that  every 
member  believes  in.  Allowing  for  all  members’  con¬ 
tributions  in  developing  a  shared  vision  promotes  a 
vested  interest  in  accomplishing  the  organization’s 
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Then  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gregory  Fontenot  reviews  the  tactical  situation  with 
his  battalion  staff  during  a  lull  in  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s  breaching  operations 


Army  leaders  face  situations  where  they  order  subordinates  into  harm’s  way . 

It  is  essential  that  leaders  understand  this  problem’s  dynamics  and  personal  nature . . . . 
The  advances  in  digital  communications  do  not  always  allow  for  the  complete  communication 
needed  by  leaders .  A  battalion  commander  participating  in  FOCUSED  DISPATCH  observed 
that  “Orders  to  units  that  require  people  to  go  Ml  other  people  must  be  made  by  voice . . . 
Platoon  leaders  want  to  hear  their  commander’s  voice . . .  critical  information  must  still  be 
face  to  face ,  or  by  voice  in  order  to  feel  the  situation.” 


goals,  and  it  provides  focus,  energy  and  purpose  for 
the  organization.59 

Vision  for  the  tactical  commander  means  develop¬ 
ing  a  proper  end  state,  understanding  the  operation’s 
nature  and  purpose  as  a  whole.  These  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  constitute  the  commander’s  intent.  The 
commander’s  intent  is  time  or  event  specific,  but  it 
serves  to  guide  the  unit  toward  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  much  the  same  way  as  shared  vision  does  for 
the  organization.  The  result  is  a  sense  of  purpose  for 
the  organization  and  a  sense  of  direction  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  learning  organization,  Army  leaders  must 
be  proficient  at  developing  both  types  of  vision. 

Heroic  leadership.  The  US  Army  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  exists  to  fight  in  combat  and  win  wars. 
Therefore,  the  Army  will  be  similar,  but  never  identi¬ 
cal  to  civilian  organizations  in  setting  leadership 
standards.  Army  leaders  face  situations  where  they 
order  subordinates  into  harm’s  way.  It  is  essential 
that  leaders  understand  this  problem’s  dynamics  and 
personal  nature.  Army  leaders  must  make  it  clear 
that  there  exists  a  sense  of  purpose  and  meaning  to 
the  decision.  Soldiers  want  to  hear  their  command¬ 


er’s  voice  or  sense  his  presence  before  committing  to 
battle.  The  advances  in  digital  communications  do 
not  always  allow  for  the  complete  communication 
needed  by  leaders.  A  battalion  commander  partici¬ 
pating  in  FOCUSED  DISPATCH  observed  that  “Or¬ 
ders  to  units  that  require  people  to  go  kill  other 
people  must  be  made  by  voice  .  .  .  Platoon  leaders 
want  to  hear  their  commander’s  voice  . . .  critical 
information  must  still  be  face  to  face,  or  by  voice  in 
order  to  feel  the  situation.”60 

Heroic  leaders  understand  the  effects  of  battle 
upon  their  soldiers  and  the  systems  they  operate. 
Furthermore,  heroic  leaders  know  that  battle  in¬ 
fluences  every  system  which  comes  into  its  domain. 
Intuition  and  experience  bring  insight,  which  Army 
leaders  must  use  to  their  organization’s  advantage — 
particularly  the  soldiers  fighting  to  survive  as  a  part 
of  the  organization.  The  Army  leader  must  go  be¬ 
yond  the  designer,  steward  and  teacher  components 
of  the  learning  organization  leader.  Heroic  leaders 
must  provide  purpose,  direction  and,  most  important 
during  the  fight,  motivation  for  their  soldiers  and 
the  organization. 
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Leader  Development 
and  Training  Implications 

In  the  future,  capable  leaders  will  depend  on  edu¬ 
cational  and  intellectual  foundations  more  than  ever. 
For  leaders,  failure  to  think  becomes  failure  to 
lead.61  To  prepare  Force  XXI  leaders  for  tomorrow, 
the  Army  must  start  training  them  today.  The  future 
battalion  and  brigade  commanders  in  the  year  2010 
are  currently  first  lieutenants  and  captains.62  These 
future  leaders  are  learning  how  to  lead  and  command 
via  the  experience  and  education  they  are  receiving 
now.  This  article  points  to  several  implications  for 
training  future  Army  leaders  today. 

•  Leaders  at  all  levels  must  know  how  to  effec¬ 
tively  use  computers.  While  our  nation’s  youth  have 
had  the  most  exposure  to  computers,  that  does  not 
automatically  mean  they  will  have  the  proficiency 
required  to  master  computer  processes.  Many  fu¬ 
ture  training  requirements  could  reside  in  the  self¬ 
development  pillar  of  leader  training. 

•  Leaders  must  become  systems  thinkers.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  systems  thinking  should  start  with  an 
understanding  of  the  process.  Currently,  our  system 
of  military  education  does  not  always  develop  sys¬ 
tems  thinking  63  Developing  systems  thinking  is 
imperative  for  providing  leaders  who  can  creatively 
leverage  future  dynamic  learning  organizations. 
Teaching  the  systems  thinking  process  must  begin 
early  in  leader  development.  Systems  thinking 
should  permeate  all  subsequent  educational  and  op¬ 
erational  experiences. 

•  Leaders  must  develop  mental  agility.  These 
thought  processes  can  be  developed  and  exercised 
through  mentally  stimulating  training  that  challenges 
leaders  to  quickly,  yet  comprehensively,  provide  an¬ 
swers  to  battlefield  problems.  For  example,  most 
field  training  and  computer-simulated  exercises  gen¬ 
erally  follow  this  basic  format:  The  unit  leader  re¬ 
ceives  a  mission,  conducts  decision  making,  issues 
an  order  and  then  executes  the  mission.  During  this 
process,  a  situation  change  might  dictate  issuance  of 
a  fragmentary  order  (FRAGO).  To  stimulate  mental 
flexibility  and  agility,  future  training  events  may  be 
designed  so  that  the  basic  mission  changes  some  time 
before  execution.  This  will  require  the  leaders  to 
quickly  redesign  the  operation.  Further,  during  exe¬ 
cution,  three  or  more  situation  changes  requiring 
FRAGOs  will  stress  the  flexibility  of  the  initial  order 
and  the  mental  agility  of  the  leaders  who  issue  it. 
The  thought  process  is  important  here.  Errors  in 
solution  must  be  tolerated  if  the  development  of 
thought  process  is  the  goal.  Further,  working  with 


senior  officers  on  a  regular  basis  will  help  junior 
leaders  broaden  their  views.  The  senior  officer  teach¬ 
ing  component  is  important  to  developing  leaders  in 
learning  organizations.  Computer  simulations,  which 
allow  leaders  to  experience  a  wide  range  of  situa¬ 
tions,  provide  insight  into  the  leader’s  cognitive  pro¬ 
cess.  Adding  various  levels  of  difficulty  or  ambigu¬ 
ity  will  teach  leaders  how  to  deal  with  complexity. 

•  Leaders  must  thoroughly  understand  mission- 
type  orders  and  the  effects  of  micromanaging  their 
subordinates.  The  future  Army  learning  organiza¬ 
tions  will  take  full  advantage  of  decentralized  execu¬ 
tion  of  centrally  planned  operations.  The  five  disci¬ 
plines  of  a  learning  organization  are  predicated  on 
senior  leaders  allowing  the  learning  process  to  take 
place.  This  requires  leaders  who  understand  that  de¬ 
centralized  execution  is  not  just  a  mission  orientation, 
but  a  learning  methodology.  Further,  mission-type 
orders  are  an  engine  of  generative  growth  for  soldiers 
and  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong. 

•  Leaders  must  have  realistic  but  varied  training 
experiences.  An  often-declared  goal  of  training 
managers,  realistic  and  varied  training  experiences 
work  to  develop  elaborate  mental  models  in  leaders. 
This  in  turn  assists  the  incorporation  of  tacit  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intuition.  Together,  these  abilities  facilitate 
the  leaders’  decision-making  process.  This  develop¬ 
ment  enables  leaders  to  operate  in  familiar  circum¬ 
stances  or  in  vague,  ambiguous  or  new  situations. 

The  international  and  domestic  security  environ¬ 
ment  abounds  with  signs  of  rapid  and  continuous 
change.  Gone  are  the  “good  old  days”  when  Army 
leaders  could  apply  doctrinal  solutions  to  Central 
Europe’s  predicted  mass  warfare.  Today,  the  Army 
has  no  clear  enemies,  has  seen  an  expansion  of  its 
traditional  roles  and  can  expect  to  fight  as  a  power- 
projection  force  anywhere  in  the  world.  Coupled 
with  equipment  modernization  and  changes  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  structure,  these  developments  point  to  a 
new  Army  far  different  from  that  which  executed  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  These  immense  changes  demand 
that  Army  leaders  make  the  absolute  best  use  of 
available  systems.  Further,  new  concepts  and  evolu¬ 
tions  of  old  ideas  will  combine  to  offer  a  multitude  of 
options  for  channelizing  and  promoting  the  benefits 
of  new  technology.  Digitization  and  learning  orga¬ 
nization  concepts  are  two  ideas  that  can  fundamen¬ 
tally  assist  Army  leaders  now  and  in  the  future. 

Digitization  will  offer  many  advantages  to  leaders 
at  all  levels.  Of  particular  importance  will  be  the  in¬ 
crease  in  situational  awareness  acuity.  The  ability  to 
rapidly  communicate  and  share  information  will  be 
a  natural  consequence  of  digital  development.  Lead- 
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ers  must  learn  how  to  maximize  the  use  of  this 
technology  while  not  losing  sight  of  its  limitations. 

Because  many  core  Army  beliefs  are  inherent  in  a 
learning  organization,  the  principles  of  Army  leader¬ 
ship — and  the  competencies  required  of  leaders — 
will  not  fundamentally  change.  The  twin  concepts  of 
decentralized  execution  of  centralized  plans  and 
mission-oriented  orders  are  clearly  compatible  with 
learning  organization  theory.  The  learning  organiza¬ 
tion  leader  as  designer,  steward  and  teacher  is  also 
understood  in  Army  leader  ethos.  However,  Army 


leaders  must  also  be  heroic  leaders  if  they  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  purpose,  direction  and  motivation  vital  to 
the  future  Army’s  success.  With  the  advent  of  digiti¬ 
zation,  it  is  a  good  time  to  incorporate  the  concepts  of 
learning  organizations.  The  combination  of  digitiza¬ 
tion  and  learning  organizations  will  furnish  the  Army 
a  decisive  advantage  over  future  enemies.  This  com¬ 
bination  will  also  provide  the  framework  for  the 
growth  and  maturation  of  a  whole  new  generation  of 
capable  leaders  prepared  to  lead  America’s  Army  in 
the  21st  century.  MR 
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Precedes  Success 

Major  James  M.  McAlister,  US  Army 


DURING  HIS  BATTALION  change  of  com¬ 
mand  ceremony,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Smith  mentally  relives  the  past  two  years  of  com¬ 
mand.  His  mind  fills  with  memories  of  one  trium¬ 
phant  training  event  after  another,  glowing  inspec¬ 
tion  reports  and  praise  from  his  seniors  and 
subordinates  alike.  Smith  is  proud  of  his  two  superi¬ 
or  command  officer  evaluation  reports  and  recent 
selection  to  the  US  Army  War  College.  However,  af¬ 
ter  all  is  said  and  done,  he  unmistakenly  feels  some¬ 
thing  is  missing.  As  he  reflects,  he  remembers  doing 
great  on  all  the  calendar  stuff,  but  did  he  prepare  the 
unit  for  the  future?  Because  he  always  felt  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  calendar  and  inspections,  he  never 
had  time  to  focus  on  the  organization’s  future.  Of 
course,  history  will  be  his  judge.  In  fact,  his  former 
soldiers  might  even  think  that  all  he  did  was  try  to 
look  good,  punch  his  ticket  and  run  before  anyone 
was  the  wiser.  Only  time  will  tell  if  Smith  made  a 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  the  unit.  He  really 
wanted  to  have  a  positive  impact,  but  he  just  didn’t 
know  how  to  get  to  his  vision. 

Smith  is  not  alone.  With  the  operations  tempo  (OP- 
TEMPO)  as  high  as  it  is  today  for  most  units,  it  is  a 
wonder  any  commanders  fulfill  their  vision. 
However,  many  journals,  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject  of  vision  in  the  past  few  years.  Leaders  are 
often  baffled,  thinking  “I  can  see  it  but  I  cannot  seem 
to  get  my  arms  around  it,”  or  “I  know  a  great  vision 
when  I  see  it  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  ...”  A  vision 
often  appears  hazy  and  fails  to  produce  tangible  re¬ 
sults.  This  article  will  provide  a  simple  explanation  of 
vision  and  review  important  research  on  the  subject. 

Why  a  Vision  is  Important 

Current  issues  facing  our  Army  appear  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  it  seems  pointless  to  think  about  the 
future.  From  OPTEMPO,  deployments  and  budget 


There  is  a  pattern  among  the  great 
nations  studied  by  Pollack,  the  great  naval 
ships  in  the  Gullickson/Chenette  study  and 
high-performance  students  studied  by 
Singer— all  had  a  strong,  positive  vision  of 
their  future.  Positive  vision  precedes  signif¬ 
icant  success  at  all  levels.  One  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  memorable  visions  was 
contained  in  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr’s 
“I  have  a  dream”  speech.  It  inspired  and 
captured  the  imagination  of  an  entire  nation 
and  generations  that  followed. 


reductions,  to  sexual  harassment  issues,  erosion  of 
benefits  and  women  in  combat,  Army  leaders  have  a 
plateful.1  Despite  today’s  difficult  issues,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  have  a  positive  future  vision.  A 
vision  is  the  most  forceful  motivator  for  action  and 
change.2  The  Book  of  Proverbs  states  “Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.”  It  is  difficult  to  rise 
above  everyday  life  and  see  beyond  the  present  is¬ 
sues.3  Therefore,  one  must  look  to  the  future  to  rise 
above  the  present. 

Historian  Fred  Pollack  detailed  his  findings  on  vi¬ 
sion — a  positive  vision  of  the  future  is  the  key  ingre¬ 
dient  to  greatness.4  Pollack  studied  many  nations 
throughout  history  to  see  how  positively  they  envi¬ 
sioned  their  futures,  and  then  he  examined  how  well 
these  nations  lived  up  to  their  expectations.  From 
this  research,  Pollack  discovered  that  significant  vi¬ 
sion  preceded  significant  success.5  In  each  great  civ¬ 
ilization,  he  found  the  same  results — vision  was  the 
decisive  factor.  Leaders  offered  a  compelling  future 
vision  for  their  societies.  Then,  leaders  and  societies 
worked  together  to  transform  their  visions  into  real¬ 
ity.  Pollack  found  this  true  for  every  great  civiliza¬ 
tion  he  studied.  The  astonishing  fact  was  that  many 
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civilizations  began  their  rise  to  greatness  without  the 
proper  resources,  succeeding  despite  their  obvious 
limitations.  Their  vision  looked  beyond  obvious  lim¬ 
itations  and  described  a  compelling  future.6  If  a 
powerful,  positive  future  vision  works  for  complex 
societies,  can  it  work  for  smaller  organizations? 

In  a  Naval  Postgraduate  School  thesis,  several  top 
Navy  ships  were  studied  to  determine  what  distin¬ 
guished  great  ships  and  their  captains  from  ordinary 
ones.  The  two  researchers,  Navy  Commanders 
Gregg  G.  Gullickson  and  Richard  D.  Chenette,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  extraordinary  commanding  officers’ 
success  was  neither  due  to  technical  expertise  nor  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill,  but  to  communicating  a  compel¬ 
ling  vision  of  the  future  and  to  gaining  the  crews’ 
supporting  commitment.  The  commander  and  crew 
worked  together  to  transform  their  vision  into  real¬ 
ity.7  If  a  powerful,  positive  future  vision  works  for 
ships  in  the  Navy,  can  it  work  for  individual  soldiers? 

Educational  psychologist  Benjamin  Singer  con¬ 
ducted  research  on  student  performance.  Singer 
found  that  low-performance  students  had  a  blind  or 
nearsighted  view  of  their  future.  The  students  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  powerless  to  shape  their  own  future. 
The  research  also  indicated  that  high-performance 
students  believed  they  had  a  greater  sense  of  control 
over  their  future.  The  high-performance  students’ 
focus  was  long  term,  often  five  to  10  years  out.8 
Singer  found  that  success  can  be  achieved  in  the 
classroom  despite  limitations  such  as  low  IQs,  fami¬ 
ly  resources  and  background.  The  students,  like  the 
nations  Pollack  studied,  literally  outperformed  their 
assets.9  There  is  a  pattern  among  the  great  nations 
studied  by  Pollack,  the  great  naval  ships  in  the  Gul- 
lickson/Chenette  study  and  high-performance  stu¬ 
dents  studied  by  Singer — all  had  a  strong,  positive 
vision  of  their  future.10  Positive  vision  precedes 
significant  success  at  all  levels. 

A  Vision’s  Basic  Components 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  and  memorable  visions 
was  contained  in  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr’s  “I 
have  a  dream”  speech.  It  inspired  and  captured  the 
imagination  of  an  entire  nation  and  generations  that 
followed.  The  vision  was  memorable  and  easily 
understood. 

In  corporate  America,  we  saw  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  battle  a  consumer  perception  that  cars  “made  in 
the  USA”  meant  inferior  quality.  Ford  promoted 
its  vision  through  advertisements  and  a  motto  of 
“Quality  is  Job  1.”  The  vision  was  clear  and  con¬ 
cise,  excellence  centered  and  reflected  the  need  to 
address  consumer  perception  of  quality.  Based  on 


tests  and  consumer  satisfaction  ratings,  Ford’s  car 
quality  is  now  second  to  none. 

In  1982, 26-year  old  Stephen  Jobs  was  attempting 
to  entice  a  renowned  corporate  executive,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pepsi,  to  come  work  for  his  small  firm.  He 
said,  “If  you  stay  at  Pepsi  all  you  will  be  remembered 


The  leader  must  share  his  vision 
with  team  members,  and  they  must  agree 
to  support  it.  Without  the  team's  support,  the 
vision  will  remain  only  a  dream.  Team 
acceptance  of  the  vision  promotes  under - 
standing  and  agreement  on  direction  between 
the  leader  and  subordinates.  Direction 
significantly  improves  communication  and 
decision  making  within  the  organization. 


for  is  increasing  sugar  water  sales  to  teenagers  in 
America.  If  you  come  to  us  you  will  change  the 
world.”11  John  Sculley  resigned  as  Pepsi’s  corporate 
president  and  joined  Apple  to  launch  the  Graphic 
User  Interface  (GUI)  revolution  to  the  personal  com¬ 
puter.  This  vision  Jobs  provided  to  Sculley  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ambitious,  clearly  stated  and  made  Sculley 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  team.12 

There  are  four  components  to  creating  a  vision: 

•  The  leader  must  develop  the  vision. 

•  The  organization  must  accept  and  share  the 
leader’s  vision. 

•  The  vision  must  be  positive  and  inspiring. 

•  The  vision  must  provide  detail  and  focus.13 

Leader  developed.  Leaders  are  responsible  for 

the  development  of  a  vision,  either  alone  or  with  as¬ 
sistance  from  organization  members.14  Ultimately, 
it  is  the  leader’s  responsibility  to  develop  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  vision. 

Sharing  and  acceptance.  The  leader  must  share 
his  vision  with  team  members,  and  they  must  agree 
to  support  it.15  Without  the  team’s  support,  the  vi¬ 
sion  will  remain  only  a  dream.16  Team  acceptance 
of  the  vision  promotes  understanding  and  agreement 
on  direction  between  the  leader  and  subordinates. 
Direction  significantly  improves  communication 
and  decision  making  within  the  organization.17  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  aligning  the  separate  actions  of  various 
elements  reduces  conflict,  improves  cooperation 
and  increases  efficiency.18  This  alignment  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  large  organizations.  According  to  Thomas 
Huber,  “No  military  force  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  defeated  by  its  own  leaders.”19  A  vision  that  is 
accepted  by  the  team  can  prevent  a  great  organization 
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from  moving  and  operating  in  a  disjointed  manner, 
thereby  destroying  itself. 

Positive  and  inspiring.  A  vision  should  be  posi¬ 
tive  and  inspiring,  driving  each  person  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  grow  and  expand  individual  and  team 
skills  beyond  their  ordinary  reach.20  Being  the  best 
at  any  activity  requires  an  uncompromising  commit¬ 
ment  to  sweat  and  hardship.  Everybody  wants  to  be 


A  vision  should  be  positive 
and  inspiring,  driving  each  person  in  the 
organization  to  grow  and  expand  individual 
and  team  skills  beyond  their  ordinary  reach. 

Being  the  best  at  any  activity  requires  an 
uncompromising  commitment  to  sweat  and 
hardship.  Everybody  wants  to  be  on  a 
winning  team,  but  few  people  want  to  pay  the 
price.  When  the  team  “buys”  the  vision,  it 
also  buys  into  the  challenges,  hard  work  and 
endless  repetition  of  basic  skills  required 
for  top  petformance. 


on  a  winning  team,  but  few  people  want  to  pay  the 
price.  When  the  team  “buys”  the  vision,  it  also  buys 
into  the  challenges,  hard  work  and  endless  repetition 
of  basic  skills  required  for  top  performance.  Every 
team  member  will  look  for  ways  to  improve  his  own 
performance  and  will  cooperate  enthusiastically  with 
other  team  members  to  reach  the  goal.  This  ensures 
the  maximum  use  of  available  assets. 

Detail  and  focus.  A  successful  vision  must  be  de¬ 
tailed  and  focused.21  According  to  author  Joel  Bark¬ 
er,  “A  vision  must  explain  to  everyone  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  the  what,  how  and  why  with  enough 
precision  so  that  each  member  in  the  organization 
can  find  his  significant  and  important  place  to  con¬ 
tribute  and  participate  in  the  vision.”  22  A  vision  to 
have  “the  best  unit  in  the  US  Army”  is  neither  de¬ 
tailed  nor  focused.  A  vision  to  “prepare  the  unit  to 
operate  efficiently  in  darkness  and  inclement  weath¬ 
er  because  these  are  the  standard  conditions  on  the 
battlefield”  gives  the  what  and  the  why.  Details  such 
as  conducting  all  training  exercises  at  night  or  in  the 
rain  sketches  the  how.  Providing  details  and  focus 
empowers  the  team’s  members  to  participate. 

Crafting  a  Great  Vision 

Vision  development  is  an  extremely  challenging 
task.  It  requires  considerable  and  deep  thinking. 
Some  effective  tools  to  consider  using  when  devel¬ 
oping  your  vision  follow: 


•  Time  is  the  most  difficult  but  least  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  planning  a  vision.23  Leaders  should  avoid  vi¬ 
sions  that  sound  like  24  months  of  successful  major 
events  of  “looking  good  in  command.”  Soldiers  will 
smell  this  and  translate  “the  vision”  into  “the  com¬ 
mander’s  vision  of  himself.”24  Such  nearsighted  vi¬ 
sions  will  appear,  at  best,  as  “rah,  rah,  rah,”  whose 
motivational  effects  are  only  short  term.  A  compel¬ 
ling  vision  is  not  linked  to  time  and  should  have  ef¬ 
fects  that  are  long  term  and  inspirational.25 

•  Position  yourself  in  the  future  and  look  back¬ 
ward  to  today  and  yesterday.  Imagining  yourself  in 
the  future  frees  you  from  today’s  constraints,  and  it 
avoids  the  trap  that  the  future  is  impossible.26  Look¬ 
ing  from  the  future  backward  allows  you  to  move 
easily  and  see  the  paths  that  are  most  important  to  at¬ 
taining  quantum  improvements  27 

•  In  developing  a  vision,  you  must  include  all  ma¬ 
jor  systems  of  your  organization,  resources,  person¬ 
nel,  technology  and  other  considerations  unique  to 
your  organization.  All  of  these  processes  must  be 
brought  together  simultaneously.2^ 

•  A  briefly  worded  vision  is  easier  for  everyone  to 
grasp.  The  commander  must  provide  additional  de¬ 
tails  on  the  vision  and  reinforce  it  through  repetitive 
discussions.  Ultimately,  the  vision  must  be  compel¬ 
ling  enough  to  pull  the  organization  into  the  future  29 
The  unit’s  training,  resources,  discipline,  rewards  and 
punishments  should  all  be  linked  to  the  vision’s  ac¬ 
complishment.  This  provides  a  total  package  to  sup¬ 
port  the  vision. 

The  following  battalion-level  vision  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  an  Avenger  battalion  assigned  to  a  divi¬ 
sion.  This  is  challenging  for  several  reasons.  First, 
Patriot  continues  to  receive  much  media  attention 
based  on  its  performance  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  Second,  with  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  demise 
and  with  no  formidable  air  threat  to  challenge  the  US 
Air  Force,  many  question  the  need  for  so  many  sol¬ 
diers  and  so  much  equipment  to  defend  against  a 
threat  that  no  longer  exists.  From  an  air  defender’s 
perspective,  there  is  much  to  be  concerned  about.  Our 
example  Avenger  battalion  wants  to  be  professionally 
trained  and  ready  to  fight,  becoming  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  and  tactically  proficient  air  defense  artillery 
(ADA)  unit  in  the  Army.  Its  leaders  will  be  totally 
dedicated  to  the  battalion’s  soldiers  and  families  and 
the  soldiers  it  protects  on  the  battlefield. 

Despite  the  Berlin  Wall’s  fall,  the  danger  from  the 
“third  dimension”  has  become  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  and  lethal.  For  example,  inexpensive  computer 
chips,  microcameras  and  small,  unmanned  aerial  ve¬ 
hicles  (UAVs)  allow  any  nation  or  terrorist  organiza- 
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Once  the  team  accepts  the  “battalion  vision”  the  commander  must 
continually  reinforce  it.  All  actions  and  decisions  must  focus  toward  the  vision .  Each  of  the 
commander's  decisions  and  actions  will  be  measured  against  the  team's  vision .  Reinforcement 
of  the  vision  builds  momentum .  The  commander  must  communicate  and  reinforce  the 
details  of  the  vision  to  every  soldier  in  the  battalion .  Such  opportunities  exist  when  speaking 
with  soldiers  in  the  motor  pool,  dining  facility  or  the  field. 


tion  to  compete  in  the  third  dimension,  once  re¬ 
stricted  to  only  rich  nations.  We  must  continue  to 
provide  superior  protection  to  our  soldiers  and  the 
assets  we  support  while  developing  the  tactics,  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  (TIPs)  to  counter  all  future 
air  threats.  Years  from  now,  we  will  not  be  judged 
by  how  well  we  prepared  for  today  but  how  well  we 
met  future  challenges. 

Important  Vision  Aspects 

The  vision  stated  above  is  short  and  appears  some¬ 
what  lifeless.  This  vision  will  fail  unless  the  battalion 
commander  applies  two  essential  principles — com¬ 
munication  and  reinforcement.  The  commander 
must  use  every  opportunity  to  communicate  this  vi¬ 
sion  to  all  of  his  subordinates  in  a  means  that  every¬ 
one  can  understand.30  Ford  Motor  Company  contin¬ 
ually  reinforced  its  vision  of  “Quality  is  Job  1” 
through  detailed  advertisements.  One  30-second 
commercial  is  not  enough  to  communicate  a  vision. 
Continuous  repetition  builds  perception. 


Once  the  team  accepts  the  “battalion  vision,”  the 
commander  must  continually  reinforce  it.  All  ac¬ 
tions  and  decisions  must  focus  toward  the  vision. 
Each  of  the  commander’s  decisions  and  actions  will 
be  measured  against  the  team’s  vision.31  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  vision  builds  momentum.  The  com¬ 
mander  must  communicate  and  reinforce  the  details 
of  the  vision  to  every  soldier  in  the  battalion.  Such 
opportunities  exist  when  speaking  with  soldiers  in 
the  motor  pool,  dining  facility  or  the  field. 

The  following  discussion  is  an  example  of  the 
commander’s  4-minute  vision  pitch  to  his  troops. 
“History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself.  Paradigms 
continue  to  shift.  Unfortunately,  we  continue  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  safe  habits  of  yesterday  by  preparing  for 
the  next  war  based  on  our  last  success.  The  enemy, 
just  like  a  professional  football  team,  knows  from 
bitter  defeat  what  did  not  work  in  the  last  game  and 
will  definitely  not  work  in  the  next.  Therefore,  he  is 
unlikely  to  run  the  same  set  of  plays  (strategy  or 
tactics)  when  it  is  time  for  a  rematch.  Technology 
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moves  forward,  providing  new  tools  and  creating  new 
opportunities.  The  pro  football  coach  studies  game 
films  and  designs  a  game  plan  to  offset  his  opponent’s 
strengths.  Our  future  adversaries  are  studying  replays 
of  the  last  war,  a  war  they  lost.  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  fight  the  next  war  like  they  did  the  last. 

“ I  want  to  present  a  lesson  from  the  past  that  casts 
a  light  on  our  battalion’s  future.  Our  future  is  bright, 
our  day  is  coming!  The  age  of  gunpowder  and  mus¬ 
kets  allowed  barefooted  peasants  without  armor  or 


A  commander’s  philosophy . .  .is 
[his]  statement  of  what  he  supports  and  what 
he  will  not  tolerate.  A  command  philosophy 
makes  it  easier  for  subordinates  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  commander  operates.  Linking 
a  vision  to  a  command  philosophy  can 
provide  the  foundation  for  a  powerfully 
effective  organization. 


mounts  and  only  rudimentary  training  to  defeat 
knights,  who  were  considered  invulnerable.  Gun¬ 
powder  caused  the  paradigm  to  shift.  Armored 
knights  disappeared  from  the  battlefield.  Gunpowder 
caused  the  cost  of  warfare  to  significantly  decline. 
The  number  of  countries  capable  of  effectively  wag¬ 
ing  war  grew.  We  see  similar  facts  at  work  today. 
During  the  20th  century’s  latter  half,  as  the  Gulf  War 
demonstrated,  no  nation  without  a  world-class  air 
force  could  hope  to  prevail  on  the  modem  battlefield. 
Today,  combinations  of  several  pieces  of  relatively 
inexpensive  technology  are  making  nations  that  can¬ 
not  afford  high-tech  combat  aircraft  competitive. 

“UAVs  will  soon  be  able  to  attack  targets  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  piloted  aircraft.  Since  these  ‘pilotless’  air¬ 
craft  cost  a  fraction  of  what  conventional  combat  air¬ 
craft  and  combat  pilots  cost,  they  will  have  the  same 
sort  of  impact  on  21st-century  warfare  that  gunpow¬ 
der  and  muskets  had  on  medieval  battlefields.  These 
pilotless  airframes  will  empower  any  nation  or  ter¬ 
rorist  organization  the  way  gunpowder  and  musketry 
empowered  medieval  serfs,  permitting  them  to  com¬ 
pete  in  airspace  once  dominated  by  only  the  world’s 
most  affluent  nations. 

“UAVs  represent  a  paradigm  shift  in  warfare. 
Since  ADA  is  the  only  element  trained  to  counter 
these  evolving  threats,  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
future.  As  I  mentioned,  the  UAV  is  an  extremely  at¬ 
tractive  weapon  for  Third  World  nations  and  terrorist 
groups.  It  is  inexpensive  and  has  a  small  radar  cross 
section  and  limited  infrared  emission.  UAVs  can  be 


equipped  with  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS), 
on-board  video  and  a  variety  of  ordnance  packages. 
Adding  ordnance  takes  the  UAV  out  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  category  and  into  the  attack  aircraft  realm.  At 
less  than  $50,000  per  unit,  UAVs  lend  themselves  to 
swarm  attacks  that  can  overwhelm  conventional  de¬ 
fense  tactics.  Anyone  who  can  play  a  video  game 
such  as  Flight  Simulator™  can  operate  a  UAV  with 
deadly  accuracy. 

“The  future  is  upon  us.  Some  potential  enemy  na¬ 
tion  or  terrorist  group  will  buy  or  develop  UAV 
technology.  Somewhere,  this  nation  or  terrorist 
group  is  exploring  UAV  capabilities,  perfecting 
UAV  tactics  and  working  out  UAV  attack  options. 
Such  an  adversary  could  hand  whoever  is  in  port,  on 
the  airfield  or  on  the  ground  a  devastating  defeat. 
The  big  difference  between  Pearl  Harbor  1941  and 
‘Seaport  XXI’  or  ‘Airport  XXI’  will  be  that  CNN 
will  be  on  hand  to  broadcast  the  attack  live  to  a 
stunned  worldwide  viewing  audience. 

“Our  battalion  must  be  ready  to  counter  the  UAV 
threat.  As  a  minimum,  we  must  develop  over-the- 
horizon  target  acquisition  and  identification  that  will 
expand  our  engagement  envelope.  We  must  place  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  enemy  UAV  play  in  all  Battle 
Command  Training  Program  WARFIGHTER  exer¬ 
cises,  Combat  Training  Center  rotations  and  field 
training  exercises  to  develop  and  hone  the  TI  Ps  for 
countering  mass  UAV  attacks.  We  are  no  longer  the 
‘Rodney  Dangerfield’  of  combat  arms.  We  must  act 
as  ADA  ‘evangelists’  and  spread  the  ADA  ‘gospel’ 
throughout  the  division.  The  UAVs  have  already  tak¬ 
en  off — they  are  headed  in  our  direction.  Only  our 
ADA  battalion  can  stop  the  new  air  threat  and  protect 
our  troops.  Our  future  is  bright — our  day  is  coming!” 

The  discussion  above  highlights  and  gives  life  to 
the  basic  vision.  The  background  talk  provides  sol¬ 
diers  and  leaders  a  view  of  the  challenges  involved  in 
moving  toward  the  future.  This  informs  soldiers  that 
to  continue  our  success,  we  must  adapt  now  for  the 
future.  Exceptional  performance  of  our  present  mis¬ 
sion  is  not  enough,  given  the  technology’s  rapid 
pace.  This  “future  view”  compels  us  to  change; 
otherwise  the  battalion  will  suffer  disaster  along  with 
the  units  it  protects.  The  slogan  “Our  Day  is  Com¬ 
ing!”  reinforces  the  vision. 

The  leader  must  link  his  vision  to  his  other  impor¬ 
tant  plans  as  follows: 

Command  philosophy — A  commander’s  philoso¬ 
phy  provides  him  an  opportunity  to  describe  to  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  values,  priorities,  standards  and  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  his  leadership  style.  This  is  a 
commander’s  statement  of  what  he  supports  and 
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what  he  will  not  tolerate.  A  command  philosophy 
makes  it  easier  for  subordinates  to  understand  how 
the  commander  operates.  Linking  a  vision  to  a  com¬ 
mand  philosophy  can  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
powerfully  effective  organization. 

Values — Many  studies  show  that  a  command  phi¬ 
losophy  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  command¬ 
er’s  values.  No  matter  how  inspiring  or  effective  a 
leader’s  vision,  the  organization  can  destroy  itself 
operating  without  moral  guidelines.  Consider  the 
following  example:  Adolf  Hitler’s  powerful  and 
compelling  vision  of  a  1,000-year  Reich  of  world 
domination  by  a  supreme  social  order  thrust  nearly 
the  entire  civilized  world  into  war  and  led  the  Ger¬ 
man  society  down  a  seven-year  path  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  Hitler’s  vision  was  not  linked  to  any  values  or 
morals.  Visions  can  become  destructive.  Values 
within  the  commander’s  philosophy  provide  the 
leader  and  team  a  means  to  assess  the  vision,  steering 
toward  the  moral  high  ground.32 

Freedom  to  fail — An  effective  link  between  vi¬ 
sion  and  command  philosophy  is  a  statement  on  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  honest  mistakes  made  in  pursuit  of  the 
vision.  By  their  very  nature,  visions  create  several 
unidentified  team  challenges.  The  team  must  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  commander  rewards  risk  taking  and 
innovation  and  forgives  honest  mistakes  made  in 
pursuit  of  the  vision. 

Progress  through  technology — No  one  can  possi¬ 
bly  predict  the  future  based  on  the  rapid  advances  in 
technology  today.  Fifteen  years  ago,  who  could  pre¬ 
dict  a  “laptop”  computer  could  exchange  large 


Many  studies  show  that  a  command 
philosophy  should  contain  a  statement  of  the 
commander’s  values .  No  matter  how 
inspiring  or  effective  a  leader’s  vision ,  the 
organization  can  destroy  itself  operating 
without  moral  guidelines . . . .  Values  within 
the  commander’s  philosophy  provide  the 
leader  and  team  a  means  to  assess  the  vision , 
steering  toward  the  moral  high  ground . 


batches  of  information  and  be  in  every  field  tactical 
operations  center  Armywide?  Or  10  years  ago,  who 
knew  that  the  Berlin  Wall  would  fall  and  the  Cold 
War  would  end?  We  may  not  fully  understand  the 
future’s  intricate  details,  but  by  focusing  on  a  vision 
of  the  future,  we  can  stretch  our  current  capabilities 
for  tomorrow.33  Inventions  and  technology  do  not 
dictate  the  future  and  should  not  be  feared;  they  are 
merely  tools  to  assist  us  in  achieving  great  results. 
Therefore,  the  change  from  inventions  that  support 
the  organizational  vision  should  be  enthusiastically 
welcomed  for  assisting  us  in  our  journey. 

Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  rise  above  everyday  life  and  see 
beyond  the  present,  focusing  solely  on  the  problems 
found  in  the  headlines,  merely  reacting  to  change. 
However,  there  is  a  far  better,  more  rewarding  way. 
As  the  patterns  among  great  nations,  great  organiza¬ 
tions  and  high^erformance  individuals  illustrate,  all 
have  a  strong,  positive  vision  of  their  future.  Signifi¬ 
cant  vision  precedes  significant  success.  MR 
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1778  to  1995 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Faris  R.  Kirkland,  US  Army,  Retired 


^THROUGHOUT  the  distinguished  history  of  the 
M  US  Army,  the  relationship  between  leaders  and 
those  they  lead  has  always  played  a  critical  role  in 
determining  performance,  both  on  and  off  the  field  of 
combat.  With  the  recent  and  ongoing  downsizing  ini¬ 
tiatives,  few  in  the  Army  would  question  the  necessity 
of  fostering  mutual  respect  and  trust  in  all  Army  units. 
In  discussing  the  relationships  between  military 
leadership  doctrine  and  taking  care  of  soldiers,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  three  distinct  periods.  I  have  la¬ 
beled  1778  to  1940  the  Paternalism  Era.  With  respect 
to  leadership  doctrine,  the  period  from  1940  to  the  late 
1970s  was  a  Confusion  Era.  The  current  era,  from  the 
late  1970s  and  continuing  into  the  future,  I  see  as  a  Re¬ 
naissance  in  the  human  dimension. 

The  Paternalism  Era:  1778  to  1940 

Three  themes  dominated  the  Army’s  leadership 
doctrine  during  its  first  162  years.  Two  of  them  were 
in  Baron  von  Steuben’s  1778  Blue  Book :  leaders 
were  to  build  bonds  of  loyalty  with  their  troops  and 
leaders  were  to  take  care  of  their  troops.1  Today  we 
call  this  vertical  cohesion .  Additionally,  leaders 
were  to  treat  subordinates  with  respect.  This  direc¬ 
tive  first  appeared  in  the  1821  edition  of  Army  Regu¬ 
lations:  “[A]ll  [officers]  shall  conduct,  direct  and 
protect  inferiors  .  .  .  with  the  cares  due  men  from 
whose  patriotism,  valor  and  obedience  they  are  to 
expect  a  part  of  their  own  reputation  and  glory  . .  .”2 
Based  on  these  themes,  leadership’s  primary  purpose 
was  to  keep  soldiers  physically  able  to  participate  in 
combat  and  psychologically  prepared  to  follow  their 
commanders. 

During  this  time  frame,  cohesion  and  respect  for 
subordinates  evolved  slowly  but  continuously.  In 
1841,  Army  Regulations  recognized  the  importance 
of  horizontal  cohesion — bonding  among  fellow  sol¬ 
diers — by  stating  that  soldiers  should  be  kept  in  the 
same  squad  unless  there  were  “cogent  reasons”  for  a 
transfer.3  In  1907,  James  A.  Moss’s  Officers  Manual 
reminded  officers  that  enlisted  men  “are  members  of 
your  profession.”4  In  1918,  a  military  writer  asserted 


Before,  during  and  for  a  decade  after  the 
Korean  War . . .  many  career  officers  avoided 
the  technical  aspects  of  their  profession  and 
left  them  to  NCOs  or  lieutenants  serving 
obligated  tours . . . .  Most  commanders  resorted 
to  judging  subordinates  on  statistical  records, 
such  as  the  number  of  delinquency  reports, 
rate  of  reenlistment  and  percentage  of 
attendance  at  the  chaplain’s  lectures,  because 
these  were  matters  their  superiors  under¬ 
stood  and  emphasized. 


that  “consideration,  courtesy  and  respect  are  . . .  parts 
of  our  discipline.”5  In  1930,  The  Officers  Guide  noted 
that  “Good  discipline  results  from  mutual  respect 
among  good  men.”6  During  World  War  I,  senior 
leaders  argued  that  the  leadership  objective  should  be 
to  create  a  climate  of  trust  and  respect  in  which  disci¬ 
pline  was  redefined  as  commitment  on  the  part  of  ev¬ 
ery  soldier  to  mission  accomplishment.  One  wrote: 
“[Discipline  ...  [in]  a  successful  army  . .  .  endures 
when  every  semblance  of  authority  has  vanished . .  .”7 

Leaders  of  the  “Old  Army”  understood  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  their  soldiers’  minds 
long  before  psychological  terms  for  them  were 
coined.  This  understanding  is  reflected  in  the  earliest 
statements  of  leadership  doctrine.  The  elements  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  1990s  as  essential  to  buffer  stress — 
horizontal  and  vertical  cohesion,  respect  and  trust 
across  ranks,  concern  and  care  for  soldiers  and  em¬ 
powerment  of  subordinates — were  all  contained  in 
the  1820s’  regulations.  Some  officers  understood 
these  principles  and  used  them  to  make  their  soldiers 
efficient,  deadly  and  contented. 

The  Confusion  Era:  1940  to  1979 

The  Army’s  expansion  from  190,000  to  8.2  mil¬ 
lion  soldiers  during  World  War  II  wrought  major 
changes  in  the  Army’s  culture.  Officers  found  them¬ 
selves  promoted  to  command  and  staff  positions  in 
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which  they  confronted  responsibilities  and  chal¬ 
lenges  far  beyond  their  experience  levels.  Many 
were  anxious  about  their  own  ability  to  cope,  and 
their  anxieties  were  exacerbated  by  having  to  rely  on 
subordinates  who  were  relative  amateurs.  Some  of¬ 
ficers  adopted  authoritarian  behavior  patterns.  They 
were  uncritically  submissive  to  superiors,  insistent 
on  unquestioning  obedience,  solicitous  of  their  own 
prerogatives  rather  than  the  welfare  of  their  troops, 
punitive  toward  their  subordinates  and  often  sought 
to  alleviate  their  own  anxieties  by  instilling  fear  in 
their  subordinates.  Even  seasoned  officers  some¬ 
times  issued  orders  with  comments  such  as,  “If  you 
do  not  accomplish  the  mission,  you  better  not  come 
back  alive.”8  This  type  of  behavior  was  not  new,  but 
it  became  more  pervasive.  It  did  not  strengthen  ei¬ 
ther  military  efficiency  or  resistance  to  combat  stress. 

The  postwar  Army  retained  five  times  as  many  of¬ 
ficers  as  it  had  before  the  war.9  Between  1945  and 
1950,  the  Army’s  unit-level  culture  was  defined  by 
officers  whose  first  extended  commissioned  service 
took  place  during  World  War  II.  Many  of  them  could 
never  have  aspired  to  commissioned  rank  before  the 
war,  and  they  were  insecure  in  their  positions  now. 
Much  evidence  suggests  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  officers  who  had  depended  on  authoritarianism 
during  the  war  stayed  in  the  Army.10 

By  the  time  the  Korean  War  began,  some  authori¬ 
tarian  patterns  had  become  institutionalized.  Al¬ 
though  the  regulations  had  not  changed,  the  advice  to 
officers  in  semiofficial  publications  emphasized  guid¬ 
ance  such  as:  “Military  orders  must  be  obeyed”;  and 
“Hie  leader  must  obtain  compliance.”11  The  Army 
established  a  career  management  system  to  ensure 
that  officers  had  equal  opportunities  and  acquired  a 
common  body  of  experience.  To  balance  their  career 
profiles,  the  Army  assigned  some  officers  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  combat  procedures  to  command 
units  in  battle.  The  results  were  often  heavy  casual¬ 
ties,  high  stress  and  the  rupture  of  vertical  cohesion. 

Before,  during  and  for  a  decade  after  the  Korean 
War,  the  emphasis  in  many  units  was  on  looking 
good  rather  than  being  militarily  competent.13  Many 
career  officers  avoided  the  technical  aspects  of  their 
profession  and  left  them  to  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  (NCOs)  or  lieutenants  serving  obligated  tours. 
Many  officers  conducting  annual  general  inspections 
were  unfamiliar  with  new  technological  develop¬ 
ments  and  evaluated  units  on  adherence  to  picayune 
details  of  administrative  regulations  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  unit’s  ability  to  perform  its  mission. 
Most  commanders  resorted  to  judging  subordinates 
on  statistical  records,  such  as  the  number  of  delin¬ 
quency  reports,  rate  of  reenlistment  and  percentage 


of  attendance  at  the  chaplain’s  lectures,  because 
these  were  matters  their  superiors  understood  and 
emphasized.  For  a  time,  the  Army’s  official  motto 
was  “zero  defects.”  As  the  Army  downsized  by  30 
percent  in  three  years,  officers  became  insecure.  They 


[Prompted  by  Lieutenant  General 
William  F.  Peers ’  memo,]  Westmoreland 
tasked  the  AWC  to  look  into  the  Army’s  leader¬ 
ship  climate . . . .  [That]  study  found  that 
serving  officers  of  all  ranks  perceived  that  if 
they  were  to  achieve  personal  success,  they 
had  to  please  their  superiors  rather  than  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  their  troops  or  develop 
mission-relevant  competence  in  their  units . 


were  afraid  to  exercise  initiative  or  take  any  chances 
that  could  lead  to  a  career-ending  error  or  failure. 

Leadership  doctrine  slipped  away  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  had  guided  military  leaders  for  almost  two 
centuries.  The  1962  edition  of  Army  Regulation  (AR) 
600-20,  Personnel-Army  Command  Policy  and  Pro¬ 
cedure,  stated  that  the  commander  had  “[T]wo ...  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  following  priority:  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  mission;  and  the  care  of  his  personnel  and 
equipment.”  Nothing  exceptionable  so  far,  but  then: 
“Normally,  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  mission 
will  help  to  satisfy  the  responsibility  for  personnel 
welfare.”14  The  theme  “taking  care  of  soldiers,” 
which  had  endured  since  1778,  had  been  supplanted. 
Soldiers  had  become  a  subsidiary  consideration. 

Confusion  over  leadership  doctrine  and  principles 
reached  crisis  proportions  during  the  Vietnam  War’s 
later  years.  Career  development  continued  to  be  a 
major  consideration  for  assignment  to  combat  com¬ 
mands.  By  1968,  the  practice  of  officers  avoiding 
technical  matters  during  the  prewar  years  left  many 
battalions  and  some  brigades  with  no  one  who  had 
any  practical  knowledge  about  branch-relevant  pro¬ 
cedures.  Most  of  the  Regular  Army  NCOs  had  al¬ 
ready  served  their  tours  and  gone  home.  Most  com¬ 
pany  grade  officers  were  lieutenants  fresh  from 
school.  The  field  grade  officers — who  should  have 
been  repositories  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  gained 
from  applying  that  knowledge — had  busied  them¬ 
selves  during  peacetime  with  matters  other  than  the 
prosaic  technical  details  of  infantry  field  fortifica¬ 
tions  or  artillery  gunnery.15 

In  1970,  Lieutenant  General  William  F.  Peers  sent 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  William  C.  Westmore¬ 
land  a  memo  in  which  he  reported  that  officers  were 
shirking  responsibility,  lying,  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
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improper  conduct,  commanding  from  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  ignoring  their  men’s  concerns  and  failing  to 
enforce  measures  to  protect  their  troops.16  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  such  behavior  on  soldiers’  ability  to  manage 


Empowering  subordinates  . . .  puts 
additional  stress  on  leaders . . . .  The  COHORT 
system  succeeded  in  each  platoon ,  company 
and  battalion  to  the  extent  that  the  leader  had 
the  psychological  resilience  to  carry  the 
uncertainties  of  trusting  and  granting 
discretion  to  his  troops .  Those  who  risked 
trusting  their  troops  had  superb  units .  Those 
who  did  not  were  confused  and  depressed 
and  often  regressed  to  authoritarian  behavior ; 

They  failed  as  commanders  and  had 
marginally  effective  units . 


the  stresses  of  combat  have  been  documented  in  ex¬ 
tensive  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD)  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  collapse  of  discipline  in  the  Army.17 
Some  soldiers  in  the  field,  exasperated  by  certain  of¬ 
ficers’  self-seeking  behavior  and  indifference  to 
their  subordinates’  welfare,  tried  to  kill  them  (frag¬ 
ging),  sometimes  successfully.  To  his  credit,  West¬ 
moreland  tasked  the  US  Army  War  College  (AWC) 
to  look  into  the  Army’s  leadership  climate. 

The  Study  on  Military  Professionalism ,  conducted 
by  a  small  group  of  AWC  students  in  1970,  laid  bare 
the  military  culture  that  was  the  legacy  of  World  War 
II.  The  study  found  that  serving  officers  of  all  ranks 
perceived  that  if  they  were  to  achieve  personal  suc¬ 
cess,  they  had  to  please  their  superiors  rather  than 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  troops  or  develop 
mission-relevant  competence  in  their  units.  They 
saw  themselves  as  compelled  to  attain  trivial  short¬ 
term  objectives  through  dishonest  practices  that  were 
detrimental  to  their  units’  long-term  capabilities. 
The  pressure  came  from  field  grade  and  general  offi¬ 
cers  who  were:  “[Mjarginally  skilled  in  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  [their]  duties,  engulfed  in  producing  statistical 
results,  fearful  of  personal  failure  . . .  and  determined 
to  submit  acceptably  optimistic  reports.”18 

Westmoreland  was  shocked,  as  were  most  senior 
officers  to  which  the  report  was  briefed.  Westmore¬ 
land  ordered  that  the  report  be  “close -held.”  While 
never  classified,  it  was  not  released  for  13  years. 

The  Study  on  Military  Professionalism  did  not 
change  the  Army.  It  is  unlikely  that  Westmoreland 
could  have  done  much  to  change  an  institution  domi¬ 
nated  by  officers  who  had  been  socialized  in  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  culture,  and  who  were  psychologically 


dependent  on  it.  The  Army  had  to  endure  a  decade 
of  failed  leadership  during  which  many  officers  were 
afraid  to  go  into  the  barracks  at  night — drug  com¬ 
merce  flourished  and  racially  based  gangs  fought 
each  other,  on  post  and  off.  Some  critics  ascribed  the 
Army’s  malaise  to  the  antimilitary  sentiment  in  the 
civilian  sector  or  to  initiatives  imposed  on  the  Army 
by  political  sponsors  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  But 
Captains  Larry  Ingraham  and  Rick  Manning  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research,  in  their 
book  The  Boys  in  the  Barracks,  accurately  described 
the  social  conditions  in  the  Army,  explained  how 
confusion  among  leaders  had  brought  on  the  chaos 
and  demonstrated  that  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
leadership  could  restore  discipline  and  morale.19 

The  Renaissance:  1979-? 

During  the  1970s,  many  middle-rank  officers 
chafed  under  a  military  culture  that  rewarded  “look¬ 
ing  good”  but  discouraged  the  development  of  com¬ 
bat  efficiency.  As  they  reached  high  rank,  they 
sought  to  change  the  ways  in  which  the  Army  did  its 
business.  Just  when  change  began  is  open  to  debate. 
I  have  selected  1979,  the  year  Major  General  Max¬ 
well  Thurman  took  over  the  US  Army  Recruiting 
Command,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  and  reorganized 
the  recruiting  process  to  bring  intelligent,  well- 
educated  men  and  women  into  the  Army.20  Smart 
soldiers  were  the  one  inescapable  prerequisite  for  the 
success  of  innovations  such  as  self-paced  training, 
performance-based  training  and  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.  Also  in  1979, 
discussion  began  that  led  to  the  cohesion,  operational 
readiness  and  training  (COHORT)  experiments  of 
the  mid  to  late  1980s.  The  COHORT  system,  which 
kept  soldiers  together  in  the  same  company  or  battal¬ 
ion  for  three  years,  was  designed  to  support  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  vertical  and  horizontal  cohesion  and  to 
permit  extended  training  in  progressively  more  ad¬ 
vanced  skills. 

Both  of  these  processes  strengthened  resistance  to 
the  psychological  pressures  of  combat.  But,  paradox¬ 
ically,  COHORT  put  exceptionally  heavy  stress  on 
leaders.  Soldiers  in  COHORT  units  were  intelligent, 
learned  fast  and  were  continually  demanding  more  in¬ 
formation,  more  ideas  and  more  challenges  from  their 
leaders.  Many  officers  and  NCOs  were  unable  to 
keep  ahead  of  their  troops.  Further,  leaders  lived  in  a 
goldfish  bowl.  Any  mistake  (or  success)  was  instantly 
known  throughout  the  unit.  Privates  considered 
themselves  to  be  their  leaders’  junior  colleagues; 
they  expected  access,  they  expected  to  be  heard  and 
they  expected  to  participate  in  decisions  and  be 
given  responsibility  as  their  proficiency  grew. 
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Empowering  subordinates  is  essential  to  strength¬ 
ening  vertical  cohesion  and  building  a  unit’s  profi¬ 
ciency,  but  it  puts  additional  stress  on  leaders  who  are 
still  responsible  for  everything  their  unit  does  or  fails 
to  do.  The  COHORT  system  succeeded  in  each  pla¬ 
toon,  company  and  battalion  to  the  extent  that  the 
leader  had  the  psychological  resilience  to  carry  the 
uncertainties  of  trusting  and  granting  discretion  to  his 
troops.  Those  who  risked  trusting  their  troops  had 
superb  units.  Those  who  did  not  were  confused  and 
depressed  and  often  regressed  to  authoritarian  be¬ 
havior.  They  failed  as  commanders  and  had  margin¬ 
ally  effective  units.21 

Any  additional  burdens  COHORT  placed  on  lead¬ 
ers  at  squad,  platoon,  company  and  battalion  levels 
were  almost  totally  unnoticed.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing — nowhere  in  Army  doctrine  from  1778  to  the 
present  does  it  mention  “taking  care  of  leaders.” 
Some  officers  have  written  in  professional  journals 
about  the  socio-professional  relations  among  Ger¬ 
man  army  officers — A uftragstaktik — as  a  social 
process  in  which  each  officer  mentors  his  immediate 
subordinates  with  respect  and  tolerance  to  develop 
their  readiness  and  competence  to  exercise  initia¬ 
tive.22  It  is  often  described  as  the  combat  multiplier 
that  enabled  the  German  army  to  defeat  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  better-equipped  opponents  through  130 
years  of  warfare.2^  The  US  Army  has  not  yet  cm- 
bmcedAuftragstaktik,  though  some  enlightened  offi¬ 
cers  practice  its  principles. 

There  was,  however,  rapid  progress  in  other  as¬ 
pects  of  leadership  doctrine.  The  1980  AR  600-20 
expanded  the  concept  of  respect  for  subordinates: 
“Commanders  should  not  rely  on  coercion  when 
persuasive  methods  can  effect  the  desired  end.”  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  “Discipline  can  be  seen  in  . . .  mutual  re¬ 
spect  between  senior  and  subordinate  personnel.”24 
The  language  is  pallid  and  tentative,  but  at  least  it  is 
there.  In  1981,  a  “leadership  goal”  was  promulgated 
that  enjoined  leaders  to  be  “committed  to  mission  ac¬ 
complishment  and  the  well-being  of  subordi¬ 
nates.”25  After  19  years,  the  troops  were  brought 
back  from  subsidiary  status.  In  the  1983  Field 
Manual  (FM)  22-100,  Military  Leadership,  rich  his¬ 
torical  examples  reconfirmed  19th-century  leader¬ 
ship  principles  and  put  new  emphasis  on  respect  and 
trust  across  the  ranks  26  The  Army  chief  of  staff’s 
1985  White  Paper,  Leadership  Makes  the  Difference, 
was  a  concise  statement  of  policy  that  established 
competence,  caring,  communication  and  candor  as 
the  foundations  of  leadership.27  This  doctrine  built 
on,  but  went  beyond,  pre-World  War  II  regulations 
and  directly  strengthened  resistance  to  combat  stress. 
The  1987  FM  22-102,  Soldier  Team  Development, 


emphasized  trust  and  respect  up  and  down  the  hierar¬ 
chy  and  the  progressive  empowerment  of  subordi¬ 
nates.  It  operationalized  “discipline’s”  definition  as 
the  ability  and  readiness  of  junior  personnel  to  use  ini¬ 
tiative  and  take  appropriate  action  in  the  absence  of 
orders  or  supervision.^8  By  reposing  confidence  in 
the  subordinate  and  granting  him  ownership  of  the 
mission,  discipline  based  on  respect  for  the  soldier 


Research  on  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  soldiers  during  Operations 
Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm  revealed  [that] 
..  .on  matters  that  were  fundamental  to  the 
operation’s  purpose ,  such  as  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment,  treatment  of  the  enemy  and  indigenous 
civilians  and  adapting  to  changing  missions , 
there  was  an  understood  and  accepted 
consensus  about  “what  was  right.”. . . 
Conversely ,  in  operations  where  the  mission 
was  ambiguous ,  such  as  the  interventions  in 
Somalia  and  Haiti,  some  soldiers  felt  their 
leaders  had  let  them  down. 


makes  vertical  cohesion  indissoluble  and  is  a  power¬ 
ful  antidote  to  stress.  The  concept  of  self-discipline 
grew  from  the  theme  of  respect  for  subordinates,  and 
it  was  stated  explicitly  during  World  War  I.  During 
the  Confusion  Era,  few  leaders  believed  in  it.  Finally, 
FM  22-102  made  it  a  doctrinal  cornerstone. 

Leadership  doctrine  has  not  addressed  betrayal  of 
“what’s  right,”  and  indeed,  the  phenomenon  had  not 
been  described  in  connection  with  military  leader¬ 
ship  until  1994. 29  Research  on  the  attitudes  and  per¬ 
ceptions  of  soldiers  during  Operations  Just  Cause  in 
1989  and  Desert  Storm  in  1991  revealed  few 
instances  in  which  soldiers  felt  betrayal  by  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  none  of  these  involved  serious  issues.30  On 
matters  that  were  fundamental  to  the  operation’s  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  rules  of  engagement,  treatment  of  the 
enemy  and  indigenous  civilians  and  adapting  to 
changing  missions,  there  was  an  understood  and  ac¬ 
cepted  consensus  about  “what  was  right.”  The  evi¬ 
dence  from  these  post-Cold  War  “shooting  wars” 
suggests  that  leaders  who  follow  the  precepts  of  car¬ 
ing,  competence,  communication  and  candor  will 
not  betray  “what’s  right.” 

Conversely,  in  operations  where  the  mission  was 
ambiguous,  such  as  the  interventions  in  Somalia  and 
Haiti,  some  soldiers  felt  their  leaders  had  let  them 
down.31  It  is  difficult  enough  to  define  “what’s 
right”  when  the  mission  is  clear.  When  it  is  not,  mis¬ 
understandings  can  increase  the  level  of  stress  in  a 
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unit  at  the  same  time  that  erosion  of  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  reducing  resistance  to  stress.  Irrespective 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  mission  assigned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Command  Authority,  soldiers  and  unit  leaders 
must  have  a  clear  statement  of  purpose  for  each  inter¬ 
vention  as  a  point  of  departure  for  them  to  work  out 
“what’s  right.”32 

During  the  many  armed  interventions  the  Army 
has  carried  out  since  the  Cold  War’s  end,  NCOs  and 
privates  have  behaved  independently  and  adaptively 
in  pursuing  mission  objectives.  Soldiers  of  all  ranks 
have  behaved  with  restraint  and  compassion  toward 
their  adversaries,  and  they  have  shifted  rapidly  from 
training  to  combat  to  constabulary  to  humanitarian 
missions.  They  have  coped  with  as  many  deploy¬ 
ments  in  a  single  enlistment  as  previous  soldiers  en¬ 
countered  in  an  entire  career.  They  stay  in  the  service 
after  an  intervention,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army,  not  the  civil  sector,  to  manage  any  stress  reac¬ 


tions  that  develop.  Soldiers,  leaders  and  military 
mental  health  professionals  know  how  to  manage 
most  forms  of  stress  and  sec  that  units  are  psycholog¬ 
ically  ready  for  the  next  deployment. 

The  missing  element  in  leadership  doctrine  is  sup¬ 
port  for  leaders.  Support  for  a  leader  can  only  come 
from  the  confidence,  trust,  support  and  respect  of  his 
boss.  This  support  is  the  essence  of  A uftragstaktik. 
Until  recently,  except  in  isolated  units  in  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  soldiers,  leaders  and  units  had  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  professionalism  necessary  to  sustain  a 
leadership  doctrine  founded  on  mutual  trust  and  re¬ 
spect.  Although  our  Army  is  smaller,  it  is  competent, 
powerful  and  ready  for  a  supportive  social  system  for 
leaders  as  the  culminating  component  of  its  leader¬ 
ship  doctrine.  With  psychological  support  for  lead¬ 
ers  as  well  as  junior  soldiers,  the  Army  will  be  fit  to 
manage  stress  with  optimal  efficiency  in  a  dangerous 
and  rapidly  changing  world.  MR 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  John  L.  Rovero,  US  Army,  and 
Major  R.  Craig  Bullis,  US  Army 


PUZZLING  OVER  your  commander’s  remark 
that  your  communication  skills  need  improve¬ 
ment,  you  went  to  a  friend  to  ask  for  advice.  “I 
could  have  told  you  that.  There  are  quite  a  few 
times  when  you  don’t  listen  to  anyone.”  “Well, 
why  didn’t  you  tell  me?”  “You  never  asked.” 
“Well,  what  else  haven’t  you  mentioned?”  “Well, 
now  that  you  ask. . . .” 

The  US  Army  has  long  recognized  that  its  quality 
in  performance  of  mission  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  its  soldiers  and  leaders.  To  continuously 
improve  soldier  and  leader  quality  requires  a  com¬ 
prehensive  means  to  provide  both  developmental 
and  performance  assessment  and  feedback  on  how 
well  we  do  our  jobs. 

Accordingly,  leader  development  is  best  defined 
as  “the  preparation  of  military  and  civilian  leaders, 
through  a  progressive  and  sequential  system  of  insti¬ 
tutional  training,  operational  assignments  and  self¬ 
development,  to  assume  leader  positions  and  exploit 
the  full  potential  of  present  and  future  doctrine.”1 
US  Army  leaders  have  historically  relied  on  the 
assessments  from  their  superiors,  not  only  as  the 
primary  gauge  of  job  success  and  mission  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  also  as  the  means  to  identify  devel¬ 
opmental  needs.  If  the  boss  was  happy,  all  must  be 
right  with  the  world.  Today,  in  a  time  of  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  Total  Quality  Management,  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  are  moving  toward  other  sources 
of  feedback  to  measure  success  and  to  assess  and 
develop  leaders. 

Recent  initiatives  have  pushed  the  Army  to  ex¬ 
amine  itself  more  closely  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
veloping  better  leaders.  One  method  of  improving 
leadership  is  the  concept  of  multirater  assessment. 
As  the  Army  considers  multirater  assessment  poten¬ 
tial,  it  is  examining  tools  that  may  significantly  en¬ 
hance  our  personal  development.  Multirater  assess¬ 
ments  provide  a  means  to  construct  developmental 


Self-development  generally  occurs  in 
a  series  of  phases  and  begins  with  an  accurate 
self-assessment  that  identifies  the  individual’s 
developmental  needs.  This  assessment  is 
followed  by  discussion  with  trusted  others  to 
identify  the  causes  of  identified  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Then  an  “action  plan”  is  devel¬ 
oped  to  highlight  and  prioritize  the  specific 
actions  that  should  be  taken  by  the  individual 
to  achieve  his/her  self-developmental  goals. 
Commanders  are  responsible  for  providing 
“advice,  assistance  and  support  as  individual 
leaders  prepare  and  execute  their  develop¬ 
mental  action  plans.” 


action  plans  to  improve  our  own  leadership  skills, 
given  direct  feedback  from  our  peers,  subordinates 
and  superiors. 

The  Self-Development  Process 

Army  leader  development  is  founded  on  two 
principles: 

•  AJ1  development,  such  as  institutional  training, 
operational  assignments  and  self-development,  must 
be  properly  sequenced. 

•  The  Army  must  maintain  life-cycle  models — 
which  describe  critical  tasks  and  responsibilities — for 
all  leaders  in  their  respective  areas/ 

Department  of  the  Army  doctrinal  literature  main¬ 
tains  that  “Self -development  is  a  planned,  compe¬ 
tency-based,  progressive  and  sequential  process  in¬ 
dividual  leaders  use  to  enhance  previously  acquired 
skills,  knowledge,  behaviors  and  experience,  and  to 
enhance  readiness  and  potential  for  progressively 
more  complex  and  higher-level  assignments.  Self¬ 
development  focuses  on  maximizing  leader  strengths, 
minimizing  weaknesses  and  achieving  individual 
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leader  development  goals.”4 

Two  imperatives  are  tied  to  the  self-development 
pillar: 

•  Stress  the  individual  responsibility  for  leader 
development. 

•  Identify,  specify  and  refine  self-development 
requirements.5 

Further,  self-development  involves  “a  continuous 
process  that  takes  place  during  institutional  training, 
education  and  operational  assignments.”6  In  other 


Multirater  assessments  have  been 
linked  to  skill  and  performance  improvement 
in  those  areas  where  the  assessments  have 
been  tied  to  performance  objectives.  The 
multirater  assessment  concept  fits  well  with 
the  system  of  management  by  objectives 
(MBO)  that  we  use  daily  in  the  Army. 
SpecifkaUyy  MBO  takes  the  form  of  the  OER 
support  form ,  where  specific  goals  and 
objectives  are  outlined  and  agreed  to  by  the 
officer ’s  supervisor. 


words,  self -development  occurs  wherever  the  sol¬ 
dier  is,  no  matter  what  the  soldier  is  doing.  The  self¬ 
development  program  should  “stretch  and  broaden 
the  individual  beyond  the  [current]  job  or  training.”7 

Self-development  generally  occurs  in  a  series  of 
phases  and  begins  with  an  accurate  self-assessment 
that  identifies  the  individual’s  developmental  needs.8 
This  assessment  is  followed  by  discussion  with 
trusted  others  to  identify  the  causes  of  identified 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Then  an  “action  plan”  is 
developed  to  highlight  and  prioritize  the  specific  ac¬ 
tions  that  should  be  taken  by  the  individual  to 
achieve  his/her  self-developmental  goals.  Com¬ 
manders  are  responsible  for  providing  “advice,  assis¬ 
tance  and  support  as  individual  leaders  prepare  and 
execute  their  developmental  action  plans.”9  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  action  plan  development  process  is  a 
joint  activity  between  the  leader  and  the  subordinate. 
Commanders,  leaders  and  supervisors  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  ensuring  that  their  subordinates  develop  and 
execute  a  self-developmental  action  plan. 

Assessing  leader  strengths  and  weaknesses  is 
clearly  the  most  important  step  in  the  process.  Just  as 
having  an  accurate  understanding  of  friendly  and  en¬ 
emy  unit  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  paramount  to 
successful  military  operations,  having  an  accurate 
understanding  of  individual  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  is  paramount  to  the  development  of  an  effec¬ 


tive  self-development  action  plan.  “Great  answer — 
wrong  question”  results  in  no  credit  given  on  an 
academic  test.  Similarly,  developing  an  action  plan 
that  answers  the  “wrong  question”  does  not  provide 
an  efficient  opportunity  for  individual  leader  self¬ 
development.  Given  today’s  operations  tempo,  most 
leaders  find  themselves  planning  for  a  wide  variety 
of  missions,  including  missions  that  we  have  no  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques  or  procedures  for.  Because  planning 
and  practice  take  time,  it  is  critical  that  commanders 
carve  out  time  in  their  training  schedules  for  self¬ 
development  activities  to  focus  on  the  critical  skills 
development  that  will  make  them  better  leaders. 

Action  plans  should  focus  on  three  sets  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  distinguished  by  how  far  in  the  future 
self-development  is  focused: 

•  Immediate  goals  focus  on  accomplishing  tasks 
related  to  the  current  job  and  are  therefore  very  spe¬ 
cific. 

•  Near-term  goals  are  somewhat  broader  in  scope 
and  develop  leaders  for  their  responsibilities  at  the 
next  operational  assignment. 

•  Long-term  goals  are  the  activities  that  have  the 
broadest  scope,  focusing  on  tasks  that  prepare  leaders 
for  their  duties  and  responsibilities  beyond  their  next 
operational  assignment.10 

The  scope  of  activities  that  can  be  employed  for 
self-development  is  limited  only  by  one’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  includes:  attending  education  courses,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  professional  organizations,  reading 
professional  materials,  seeking  challenging  assign¬ 
ments,  practicing  critical  leader  technical  and  tactical 
tasks  and  participating  in  leadership  activities  in  both 
the  military  and  civilian  communities.  However,  a 
problem  emerges  when  we  look  at  the  self-develop¬ 
ment  activities  associated  with  each  rank  category. 
For  officers,  leader  self-development  emphasizes 
“on-the-job  training  coupled  with  an  extensive 
reading  program.”  Warrant  officer  activities  focus 
primarily  on  attending  civilian  education  courses  to¬ 
ward  attaining  college  degrees.  Noncommissioned 
officer  self-development  activities  are  the  broadest 
in  nature  and  include  professional  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  formal  military  education  (Self-development 
Test  and  Army  Correspondence  Course  Programs) 
and  civilian  education  through  the  Army  Continuing 
Education  System  (ACES).  For  civilians,  self¬ 
development  opportunity  spans  the  spectrum  of  op¬ 
portunities  listed  above.  Because  of  their  position 
stability,  civilian  self-development  activities  can 
have  a  potentially  greater  impact. 

Commanders,  leaders  and  supervisors  provide 
feedback  that  helps  the  individual  identify  strengths 
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and  weaknesses.  What  is  generally  not  addressed  is 
the 4  Value  added”  to  that  self-assessment  when  peers 
and  subordinates  also  provide  input  to  the  person’s  as¬ 
sessment  of  developmental  needs.  Leadership  re¬ 
search  has  clearly  identified  that  the  roles  required  of 
leaders  are  different  dependent  on  whether  they  are 
the  individual’s  superior,  peer  or  subordinate. 

Multirater  Assessments 

Relying  on  feedback  from  superiors,  we  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  concentrated  on  those  personal  development 
areas  that  we  perceived  were  important  to  the  com¬ 
mander.  While  this  approach  led  to  success  for  us  as 
individuals,  it  did  not  necessarily  help  us  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  self-development  or  create  a  better  organiza¬ 
tion.  Every  day,  we  have  routine  contact  with  others 
who  have  formed  an  opinion  of  our  abilities,  and  who, 
if  we  listen,  can  provide  valuable  insights  into  our  own 
self-development  needs.  This  feedback  is  important 
because  it  comes  from  those  who  have  far  more  con¬ 
tact  with  us  than  our  raters  or  senior  raters. 

The  multirater  assessment  concept,  often  called 
360-degree  assessment,  is  not  new  to  the  Army.  For 
many  years,  we  have  used  feedback  from  others  in 
evaluation  processes,  including  peer  ratings  at  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Advanced 
Camp,  the  US  Military  Academy,  Ranger  school,  the 
Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3), 
the  Warrant  Officer  Staff  Course  and  peer/subordi¬ 
nate  ratings  at  the  Army  Management  Staff  College. 
While  sometimes  used  in  an  evaluation  role,  assess¬ 
ment  results  often  lead  to  behavior  modification. 
This  change  is  inspired  not  by  the  direction  of  a  lead¬ 
er,  but  by  our  concern  for  how  our  actions  may  be  af¬ 
fecting  others  who  work  with  or  perhaps  for  us. 

A  multirater  assessment  is  any  assessment  that 
takes  into  account  more  than  just  a  superior’s  feed¬ 
back.  Sources  of  feedback  include  peers,  subordi¬ 
nates  and  external  customers.  Customer  relation¬ 
ships  are  often  overlooked  in  the  military,  but  most 
units  do  indeed  serve  external  customers.  Recently, 
greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  external  customers  and  the  support  we 
provide.  Customers  can  include  higher  headquarters 
staffs  or  subordinate  units  dependent  on  us  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Feedback  sources  are  as  varied  as  our  daily 
personal  contacts.  Measuring  feedback  from  multi¬ 
ple  sources  using  a  common  instrument  is  the  meth¬ 
odology  used  in  multirater  assessment. 

Scientific  study  indicates  that- the  accuracy  of  our 
assessments  increases  as  the  number  of  raters  in¬ 
creases.11  This  same  multiple-source  concept  in¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  that  an  individual  will  take 


Use  of  multirater  assessments  at  the 
unit  level  can  foster  teamwork.  When  team 
members  believe  that  their  input  counts  and  is 
recognized,  their  productivity  increases. 
Communication  is  fostered,  because  there  is 
less  tendency  to  hide  the  truth.  Team 
members  often  have  more  opportunity  to  view 
the  leadership  of  their  leader  than  his 
superior. . . .  There  is  no  formal  method  for 
leaders  to  obtain  feedback  from  subordinates 
or  peers  on  their  leadership  effectiveness. 


feedback  “ownership,”  particularly  as  they  see  the 
results  reinforced  by  feedback  from  others.  Multirat¬ 
er  assessments  have  been  linked  to  skill  and  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement  in  those  areas  where  the  assess¬ 
ments  have  been  tied  to  performance  objectives.  The 
multirater  assessment  concept  fits  well  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  management  by  objectives  (MBO)  that  we 
use  daily  in  the  Army.  Specifically,  MBO  takes  the 
form  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  sup¬ 
port  form,  where  specific  goals  and  objectives  are 
outlined  and  agreed  to  by  the  officer’s  supervisor. 

When  used  for  individual  development  purposes, 
a  multirater  assessment  may  be  best  used  in  compari¬ 
son  with  our  own  self-assessment.  In  first  identify¬ 
ing  what  we  perceive  as  our  personal  strengths, 
weaknesses  and  developmental  needs,  we  provide  a 
baseline  to  measure  our  other  assessments  against. 
We  then  use  the  other  assessments  to  validate  our 
self-assessment,  to  reexamine  our  assessment  in  di¬ 
vergent  areas  or  to  identify  and  investigate  areas 
where  we  did  not  recognize  a  need.  This  comparison 
allows  us  to  locate  areas  where  we  may  act  different¬ 
ly  with  different  groups  of  people.  For  example,  we 
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The  more  valid  the  feedback  an 
individual  receives,  the  greater  the  potential 
for  improvement.  The  Army  intent  in 
developing  a  multirater  feedback  mechanism 
is  to  provide  individuals  with  more  feedback 
on  their  leadership  skills  from  which  to  build 
their  own  self-development  program. 
Rater  and  senior  rater  feedback  provides  only 
an  occasional  and  very  limited  view  of  an 
individual’s  daily  leadership. 


may  communicate  well  with  our  superiors  but  have 
difficulty  passing  information  down  to  subordinates, 
or  vice  versa.  The  first  step  is  to  honestly  assess 
one’s  own  leadership  and  recognize  those  areas 
where  improvement  can  and  should  occur. 

The  Leader  Azimuth  Check 

The  primary  goal  of  any  feedback  system  is  devel¬ 
opment.  The  more  valid  the  feedback  an  individual 
receives,  the  greater  the  potential  for  improvement. 
The  Army  intent  in  developing  a  multirater  feedback 
mechanism  is  to  provide  individuals  with  more  feed¬ 
back  on  their  leadership  skills  from  which  to  build 
their  own  self-development  program.  Rater  and  se¬ 
nior  rater  feedback  provides  only  an  occasional  and 
very  limited  view  of  an  individual’s  daily  leadership. 

With  this  intent  in  mind,  pilot  programs  for  multi¬ 
rater  assessment  have  been  initiated  by  the  Center  for 
Army  Leadership  (CAL)  at  CAS3  and  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Individuals  are  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  feedback  from  superiors,  peers 
and  subordinates  at  their  duty  station  prior  to  attend¬ 
ing  these  courses.  This  feedback  is  tied  to  a  self- 
assessment  and  the  results  are  provided  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  use  in  creating  a  Developmental 
Action  Plan.  This  plan  allows  the  individuals  to 
chart  near-  intermediate-  and  long-term  goals  in 
their  personal  leadership  development. 

The  current  survey  instrument  is  called  the  Leader 
Azimuth  Check.  Developed  by  the  Army  Research 
Institute  (APS)  in  conjunction  with  CAL,  the  survey 
asks  for  feedback  in  14  areas.  The  latest  survey  is  re¬ 
lated  to  emerging  leadership  doctrine  and  directly  re¬ 
flects  the  leadership  concepts  listed  on  the  front  of  the 
new  OER.12  Feedback  is  provided  through  a  6-point 
scale  representing  how  closely  an  individual  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  each  instrument  statement.  Questions  re¬ 
flecting  effective  leadership  dimensions  are  shown  in 
the  figure.13  The  scores  from  these  individual  ques¬ 
tions  are  averaged  to  obtain  overall  scores  in  selected 


leader  dimensions.  Comparison  scores  are  given  for 
each  of  four  rating  sources:  self,  peer,  subordinate  and 
superior.  Individuals  may  then  assess  how  they  rate 
themselves  versus  these  other  sources.  Information  is 
also  provided  to  individuals  on  their  comparison 
group,  a  set  of  individuals  with  the  same  background, 
experience  or  perhaps  grade.  Each  individual  ana¬ 
lyzes  his  results  before  establishing  action  plan  goals. 

Army  experience  with  multirater  assessment  has 
shown  promise.  People  involved  with  the  process 
generally  believe  the  process  benefits  them  and  the 
Army.  Assessment  subjects  have  expressed  a  mo¬ 
tivation  to  change  their  behavior  based  on  at  least 
some  assessment  dimension.  Any  motivation  to  im¬ 
prove  behavior  could  be  considered  a  success  for  this 
program.  Many  individuals  continue  to  put  sincere 
thought  into  ways  to  improve  their  personal  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.14 

Since  the  primary  goal  of  multirater  assessment  is 
self-development,  the  feedback  provided  to  the  focal 
leader  is  anonymous.  This  confidentiality  permits 
the  assessor  to  be  more  candid  in  evaluating  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  leadership  abilities.  Unfortunately,  an  eval¬ 
uation  report  rarely  gives  an  individual  a  true  picture 
of  his  or  her  abilities.  Unless  “for  cause,”  an  evalua¬ 
tion  report  is  even  less  likely  to  point  out  a  specific 
weakness  or  developmental  need.  The  candid  snap¬ 
shot  of  an  individual  provided  through  multirater  as¬ 
sessment  is  intended  to  identify  those  areas  where  an 
individual  may  wish  to  focus  self-development. 

To  maintain  rater  response  confidentiality,  indi¬ 
viduals  do  not  receive  reports  from  peers  and  subor¬ 
dinates  unless  at  least  two  assessments  are  received 
in  each  category.  The  final  output  averages  cannot 
then  be  tied  to  any  individual.  This  confidentiality 
must  be  maintained  so  individuals  can  trust  that  their 
feedback  will  not  cause  some  form  of  retaliation. 
Occasionally,  the  truth  hurts.  This  same  confiden¬ 
tiality  is  not  applied  to  superiors  because  they  are 
expected  to  provide  truthful,  accurate  assessments  of 
subordinates. 

Developmental  Action  Plans 

The  multirater  assessment’s  desired  outcome  is 
development  of  individual  action  plans  for  self¬ 
development.  Action  plans  must  be  tied  to  identified 
developmental  needs  and  to  personal,  as  well  as  unit 
goals  and  objectives.  The  best  developmental  ac¬ 
tions  are  those  that  can  be  done  on  the  job  while  ac¬ 
complishing  the  mission.  Short-term  action  plan 
goals  may  be  accomplished  simply  by  practice  and 
repetition  in  those  areas  where  needs  are  greatest. 
For  example,  knowing  that  you  have  a  problem  mo¬ 
tivating  subordinates  may  lead  to  actions  that  should 
improve  your  methods  of  dealing  with  those  subor- 
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dinates  by  setting  clear  expectations  or  properly  re¬ 
warding  good  performance.  Long-term  goals 
should  fit  in  the  more  structured  environment  of  the 
Leader  Development  Model  contained  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  350-58,  Leader  Devel¬ 
opment  for  America ’s  Army:  The  Enduring  Legacy. 
Developmental  Action  Plans  must  consider  the  vari¬ 
ous  leader  dimensions  compared  to  both  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  personal  goals  and  to  the  Army’s  need  for  lead¬ 
ers  with  specific  leadership  abilities. 

Although  currently  focused  primarily  at  Army 
“schoolhouses,”  the  concept  and  implementation  of 
multirater  assessment  has  great  potential  for  use  in 
regular  units.  With  its  focus  on  self-development, 
multirater  assessment  can  provide  anyone  with  a 
check  against  personal  needs  and  goals.  Assess¬ 
ments  can  provide  leaders  with  immediate  climate 
checks  on  how  their  leadership  is  affecting  their 
units.  The  multirater  concept  has  been  piloted  at  sev¬ 
eral  operational  units  with  good  results. 

Use  of  multirater  assessments  at  the  unit  level  can 
foster  teamwork.  When  team  members  believe  that 
their  input  counts  and  is  recognized,  their  productiv¬ 
ity  increases.  Communication  is  fostered,  because 
there  is  less  tendency  to  hide  the  truth.  Team  mem¬ 
bers  often  have  more  opportunity  to  view  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  their  leader  than  his  superior.  Currently,  there 
is  no  formal  method  for  leaders  to  obtain  feedback 
from  subordinates  or  peers  on  their  leadership  effec¬ 
tiveness.  When  the  assessments  are  used  properly, 
leaders  will  develop  confidence  that  their  subordi¬ 
nates  can  provide  valid  and  useful  feedback  that  has 
been  missing  in  the  current  system. 

At  the  unit  level,  response  confidentiality  is  the  key 
to  success.  If  individuals  know  that  their  responses 


About  75  percent  of  participating 
students  had  good  results  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  their  action  plans .  The  remainder  were 
asked  to  make  a  plan  based  only  on  a  self- 
assessment.  Many  of  the  action  plans  based 
on  the  full  assessment  showed  sincere  effort 
and,  if  implemented,  will  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment.  Resistance . . .  was  expressed  primarily 
by  those  who  failed  to  complete  the  entire 
360-degree  process.  Senior  leaders  are  often 
those  who  are  most  difficult  to  convince  that 
they  have  room  for  improvement. 


are  kept  confidential,  they  will  provide  valid  feed¬ 
back.  Fear  of  retribution  based  on  a  less-than- 
successful  assessment  would  rapidly  cause  multi¬ 
rater  assessment  to  fail. 

Multirater  assessment  falls  outside  the  normal 
chain  of  command.  Since  feedback  comes  from  all 
sources,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  feedback  will  be 
discounted  as  unimportant.  This  is  overcome  if  there 
is  a  willingness  to  seek  self-improvement.  It  has 
worked  well  in  cases  where  the  commander  requested 
the  assessments  for  his  unit.  Multirater  assessment  is 
available  on  request  through  CAL  and  ARI. 

Multirater  assessment  is  not  without  problems. 
The  process  of  obtaining  feedback,  consolidating 
that  feedback  into  meaningful  reports  and  return¬ 
ing  it  to  an  individual  is  a  time-consumingprocess. 
Valid  feedback  survey  instruments  contain  50  to  75 
questions  or  statements  that  must  be  answered. 
The  feedback  must  be  processed  using  statistical 


The  Core  Dimensions  of  Leadership 


The  leader  of  character  and  competence 
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1.  The  emotional  attributes  are  self-control,  balance  and  stability. 

2.  The  mental  attributes  are  will,  self-discipline,  initiative,  judgment,  confidence,  intelligence  and  cultural  awareness. 

3.  The  physical  attributes  are  health  fitness,  physical  fitness,  military  bearing  and  professional  bearing. 

4.  The  required  interpersonal,  conceptual,  technical  skills  and  resulting  tactical  skill  are  different  for  the  junior,  senior  and  strategic  leader. 
A  detailed  account  of  these  skills  can  be  found  in  the  skills  chapters  for  the  different  levels  of  leadership. 
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software  and  a  report  produced.  Time  and  computer 
hardware  are  scarce  commodities  in  operational  en¬ 
vironments.  Currently  all  processing  is  done  through 
ARI  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Work  is  under  way  to  up¬ 
grade  this  software  and  have  it  resident  with  both 
ARI  and  CAL. 

Gaps  in  information  are  common.  Individuals 
sometimes  fail  to  submit  or  correctly  complete  the 
feedback  instruments.  This  lost  data  can  and  often 
does  affect  the  assessment  process  outcome.  When 
individuals  do  not  receive  feedback  they  desire,  they 
tend  to  blame  the  entire  process.  Great  effort  must  be 
expended  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  data  possible. 
Within  CGSC,  this  problem  was  common  to  about  25 
percent  of  those  involved  in  the  pilot  program. 

Some  individuals  feel  threatened  by  honest  feed¬ 
back.  They  do  not  like  to  be  told  the  truth,  or  do  not 
like  less  than  good  news.  Others  are  often  surprised 
to  receive  candid  feedback  that  differs  from  what 
they  had  received  through  our  inflated  evaluation 
system.  Raters  cannot,  because  of  our  system,  tell  it 
like  it  is.  Time  must  be  spent  searching  inside  and 
admitting  that  we  have  weaknesses  and  develop¬ 
mental  needs.  It  is  easiest  to  simply  ignore  or  dis¬ 
count  feedback  that  does  not  conform  to  our  “self¬ 
picture.”  The  value  of  multirater  assessments  is 
also  discounted  by  those  who  do  not  fully  embrace 
self-development’s  value.  However,  these  difficul¬ 
ties  can  be  overcome,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  self¬ 
development  benefits  easily  outweigh  its  costs. 

Within  the  CGSC  pilot,  all  Active  Duty  Army  of¬ 
ficers  were  prompted  to  create  a  Developmental  Ac¬ 
tion  Plan  based  on  the  results  from  their  360-degree 


assessment.  About  75  percent  of  participating  stu¬ 
dents  had  good  results  to  serve  as  a  base  for  their  ac¬ 
tion  plans.  The  remainder  were  asked  to  make  a  plan 
based  only  on  a  self-assessment.  Many  of  the  action 
plans  based  on  the  full  assessment  showed  sincere 
effort  and,  if  implemented,  will  lead  to  improvement. 
Resistance  to  the  concept  of  developmental  action 
plans  was  expressed  primarily  by  those  who  failed  to 
complete  the  entire  360-degree  process.  Senior 
leaders  are  often  those  who  are  most  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  that  they  have  room  for  improvement. 

Army  publications  have  clearly  communicated 
the  importance  of  leadership  to  successful  mission 
accomplishment.  The  Army’s  emphasis  on  leader 
development  accentuates  the  responsibility  of  all  sol¬ 
diers  to  develop  themselves  as  leaders  for  the  Army’s 
future.  Moreover,  given  the  unstructured  nature  and 
increasing  complexity  of  future  missions,  Army 
leaders  must  be  more  prepared  to  solicit  and  receive 
feedback  from  more  individuals  than  those  included 
in  existing  formal  feedback  channels.  The  concepts 
contained  in  multirater  assessment  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  multiple  roles  Army  leaders  play 
now  and  will  continue  to  play  in  the  future. 

Multirater  assessment  programs  have  swept  cor¬ 
porate  America  and  are  being  used  successfully 
within  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy.  As 
a  self-development  tool,  its  value  has  been  proved. 
The  Army  has  taken  on  the  concept  as  an  initiative  to 
improve  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Through  aggres¬ 
sive  evaluation  and  instrument  improvement,  we  can 
fully  develop  a  program  that  will  aid  in  leadership 
skill  development  for  all  Army  leaders.  MR 
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Counseling  Mold 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Chuck  Phillips,  US  Army 


THE  ARRIVAL  of  Officer  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (OPMS)  XXI  has  generated  a  lot  of 
discussion  among  senior  US  Army  leaders  about 
counseling  and  possible  ways  to  improve  it.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  discusses  several  issues  surrounding  the  topic, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  definition,  purpose  and 
skills  associated  with  counseling  and  the  counseling 
process.  It  proposes  that  subordinates  take  a  more 
active  role  in  the  counseling  process,  including  the 
development  of  their  own  “plan  of  action.”  OPMS 
XXI  posits  that  leaders  must  emphasize  and  subordi¬ 
nates  must  assume  shared  responsibility  for  effective 
counseling. 

Let  us  put  the  counseling  process  in  perspective. 
Do  your  subordinates  look  forward  to  “counseling” 
sessions  with  you?  The  answer  for  most  supervisors 
is  probably  “No.”  Most  subordinates  do  in  fact  want 
regular  and  sincere  feedback  on  their  performance. 
They  also  want  focused  discussions  about  their  fu¬ 
ture.  Subordinates  also  want  assistance  and  guidance 
to  develop  as  leaders  and  accomplish  individual  and 
organizational  goals.  Now  here  comes  the  kicker — 
how  many  of  your  subordinates  receive  effective 
counseling  on  a  regular  basis  and  how  would  they  rate 
your  counseling  skills?  Moreover,  have  you  seen  tan¬ 
gible  results  of  your  counseling  efforts  in  their  behav¬ 
ior,  work  patterns  or  quality  of  performance? 

Consider  your  own  answers  to  these  questions. 
Now  switch  roles  and  evaluate  your  experiences  as  a 
counseling  session  recipient  throughout  your  mili¬ 
tary  or  civilian  time  in  the  Army.  How  many  times 
have  you  been  “counseled”  and,  after  leaving,  been 
confused  over  what  exactly  was  accomplished?  Did 
you  feel  good  about  the  session  or  did  it  raise  more 
questions  or  issues  than  it  actually  answered  or  ad¬ 
dressed?  If  this  has  become  the  Army’s  status  quo, 
then  OPMS  XXI  has  several  challenges  ahead  of  it. 

Regular,  effective  counseling  is  an  essential  leader 
development  element,  and  responsibility  for  this 


problem  must  be  equally  shared  by  the  institution, 
its  leaders  and  subordinates.  To  date,  the  Army  has 
failed  to  provide  progressive,  sequential  training  in 
this  area.  Therefore,  leaders  lack  the  skills  necessary 


FM  22-100,  Army  Leadership  (Draft 
1997)  defines  counseling  as  “Subordinate- 
centered  communication  which  outlines 
actions  necessary  for  subordinates  to  achieve 
individual  and  unit  goals  . .  The  dialogue 
between  the  leader  and  subordinate  [must]  be 
two-way  and  nondirective .  It  is  a  process 
where  the  subordinate  is  actively  involved 
and  not  merely  a  passive  listener.  An  easy 
measure  of  this  is  to  compare  how  much 
time  the  leader  spends  talking  versus 
listening.  If  a  leader  is  doing  more  talking 
than  listening,  he  is  probably  doing  direct 
communicating,  not  counseling . 


to  effectively  counsel.  The  Army,  as  part  of  its  cul¬ 
ture,  has  a  strong  negative  bias  against  counseling 
and  puts  too  much  responsibility  for  effective  coun¬ 
seling  on  the  leader  and  too  little  on  subordinates.  As 
a  general  rule,  subordinates  either  are  not  offered  the 
opportunity  or  choose  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
counseling  process. 

Effective  counseling  begins  by  setting  the  frame¬ 
work  for  Army  counseling.  To  be  effective,  Army 
leadership  doctrine  must  define  counseling’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  state  specifically  what  counseling  is  to  ac¬ 
complish.  It  must  discuss  the  essential  qualities  and 
skills  that  leaders  must  have  to  effectively  counsel 
and  distinguish  what  leaders  and  subordinates  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  in  the  counseling  process.  Finally,  doc¬ 
trine  must  establish  how  counseling  fits  into  the  lead¬ 
er  development  process  within  the  Army. 
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A  2d  Armored  Division  warrant  officer  discusses  a  maintenance 
\\  issue  with  a  Bradley  crewman  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 


Leaders  are  seen  by  subordinates  first  and  foremost  as  leaders ,  not  counselors . 

To  effectively  counsel ,  supervisors  must  first  be  respected  as  leaders .  This  issue  concerns  the 
relationship  between  the  superior  and  subordinate  and  provides  the  context  for  any  counseling 

session _ Leaders  set  the  stage  for  effective  counseling  more  by  their  day-to-day  example  than 

by  any  other  factor.  Leaders  must  be  credible — they  must  “walk”  their  “talk” 


The  Army’s  Counseling  “Climate” 

The  very  mention  of  “counseling”  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  negative  reaction  from  soldiers.  Think  back 
to  the  last  time  you  were  counseled  or  counseled 
someone.  The  reason  was  likely  negative,  often  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  negative  experience.  “Getting  coun¬ 
seled”  is  not  something  soldiers  seek  out.  Many 
officers  only  receive  “counseling”  when  their  offi¬ 
cer  evaluation  reports  (OERs)  are  due,  and  that 
may  be  limited  to  “Here’s  your  OER.  ...  Do  you 
have  any  questions?” 

Typically,  soldiers  operate  under  a  “no  news  is 
good  news”  philosophy.  In  other  words,  the  less  they 
are  counseled,  the  better.  Another  common  example 
is  when  a  soldier  receives  a  chewing  out  and  the 
leader,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  session,  says  “Con¬ 
sider  yourself  counseled.”  Leaders  today  are  faced 
with  more  and  more  requirements,  and  counseling 
can  quickly  be  relegated  to  a  “check-the-block” 
mentality. 


Considering  these  factors  and  resulting  experi¬ 
ences,  the  fact  that  counseling  has  a  negative  con¬ 
notation  is  hardly  surprising.  Adding  to  these  per¬ 
ceptions  is  the  stigma  associated  with  mandatory 
counseling  required  in  unfavorable  personnel  ac¬ 
tions  such  as  separation,  weight  control  or  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse.  Documenting  counseling  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  “bad  news”  and  writing  things  down  dur¬ 
ing  a  counseling  session  is  perceived  as  negative. 
This  is  especially  true  if  there  is  a  perceived  “zero 
defects”  environment. 

Coaching  Versus  Counseling 

A  major  challenge  is  defining  “counseling.”  For 
some,  it  is  anytime  they  talk  one-onH3ne  with  a  sub¬ 
ordinate.  For  others,  it  includes  company,  platoon  or 
squad  sensing  sessions.  Leaders  need  to  understand 
what  effective  counseling  is  and  how  it  differs  from 
other  types  of  communication  such  as  providing 
feedback  or  coaching.  Leaders  need  to  be  absolutely 
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clear,  in  their  own  minds,  when  they  are  counseling 
and  when  they  are  providing  straight  feedback  or 
“just  having  a  conversation.”  Handing  someone  his 
OER  and  asking  him  if  he  has  any  questions  about  it 
is  not  counseling.  Likewise,  chewing  soldiers  out  for 
poor  duty  performance  is  not  counseling.  Many 
times  this  communication  or  feedback  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  necessary.  The  point  is  to  call  it  what  it 
is — feedback,  or  a  chewing  out,  but  not  counseling. 

As  a  general  rule,  counseling  requires  preparation, 
a  plan  and  follow-up.  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM) 
22-100,  Army  Leadership  (Draft  1997)  defines 
counseling  as  “Subordinate-centered  communica¬ 
tion  which  outlines  actions  necessary  for  subordi¬ 
nates  to  achieve  individual  and  unit  goals.”  This  def¬ 
inition  allows  leaders  to  differentiate  between  more 
general  feedback  and  counseling.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  is  the  communication  “subordinate  centered?” 
The  main  focus  of  subordinate-centered  commu¬ 
nication  is  that  the  dialogue  between  the  leader  and 
subordinate  be  two-way  and  nondirective.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  where  the  subordinate  is  actively  involved  and 
not  merely  a  passive  listener.  An  easy  measure  of  this 
is  to  compare  how  much  time  the  leader  spends  talk¬ 
ing  versus  listening.  If  a  leader  is  doing  more  talking 
than  listening,  he  is  probably  doing  direct  communi¬ 
cating,  not  counseling.  Second,  does  the  communica¬ 
tion  outline  subordinate  actions  focused  on  the 
achievement  of  individual  or  unit  goals?  This  almost 
always  requires  some  sort  of  written  plan  or  steps  that 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  leader  and  subordinate. 

Implied  in  these  “actions”  are  resources,  including 
possibly  time  or  training.  Leaders  must  determine, 
based  on  a  number  of  situation  factors,  such  as  time 
available,  subordinate  motivation,  standards  and/or 
requirements,  if  they  intend  to  just  communicate  (a 
simpler  task)  or  counsel  (a  more  difficult  task).  Con¬ 
scientiously  making  that  decision  then  sets  the  leader 
on  two  related  but  very  different  paths: 

Certainly  there  is  overlap  between  coaching,  feed¬ 
back  and  counseling.  The  key  is  not  how  they  are 
similar,  but  what  makes  them  distinct.  Coaching  and 
providing  feedback  are  similar  methods  that  usually 
follow  a  set  pattern: 

•  The  leader  talks/tells  the  subordinate  what  to  do 
or  offers  advice. 

•  The  subordinate  listens,  asks  questions  and  then 
follows  the  leader’s  instructions. 

•  The  leader  and  subordinate  evaluate  the  results 
and  start  the  process  over  again. 

The  focus  becomes  the  coach  instructing  and  the 
subordinate  listening/obeying.  Coaching  is  usually 
more  directive  than  counseling,  as  the  senior  (tea¬ 


cher)  instructs  the  subordinate  (pupil)  in  a  particular 
activity  or  event.  Coaching  is  valuable,  needed  and 


Regular ;  effective  counseling  is 
an  essential  leader  development  element ,  and 
responsibility  for  this  problem  must  be  equally 
shared  by  the  institution,  its  leaders  and 
subordinates.  To  date,  the  Army  has  failed  to 
provide  progressive,  sequential  training  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  leaders  lack  the  skill 
necessary  to  effectively  counsel.  The  Army, 
as  part  of  its  culture,  has  a  strong  negative 
bias  against  counseling  and  puts  too  much 
responsibility  for  effective  counseling  on  the 
leader  and  too  little  on  subordinates. 


necessary,  but  it  is  not  counseling.  As  leaders  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference  between  these  two  tasks, 
they  will  apply  them  separately  as  required  without 
confusing  themselves  or  their  subordinates.  Con¬ 
versely,  subordinates  will  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  roles  and  responsibilities  in  these  two 
very  different  situations. 

Counseling’s  Purpose 

Counseling  has  only  one  purpose — the  develop¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  to  accomplish  individual  and  orga¬ 
nizational  goals.  This  single  purpose  provides  focus 
to  all  actions  prior  to,  during  and  after  counseling. 
Leaders  may  “counsel”  because  it  is  required  by 
Army  regulations  and/or  local  policy,  but  counsel¬ 
ing’s  purpose  is  first  and  always  the  development  of 
the  subordinate.  The  end  result  of  that  development 
is  the  accomplishment  of  individual  and  unit  goals. 
Counseling  in  the  Army  is  a  process  for  individual 
development  only  in  the  context  that  it  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  individual  and  unit  goals.  With  this  in  mind, 
leaders  should  consider  the  following  questions  be¬ 
fore  any  counseling  session: 

•  How  does  counseling  focus  on  the  individual’s 
development  as  a  soldier? 

•  What  individual  or  unit  goal  is  this  counseling 
directed  toward? 

•  What  key  area(s)  am  I  willing  to  dedicate  my 
time  and  energy  toward,  and  are  the  resources  re¬ 
quired  commensurate  with  the  cost? 

All  soldiers  deserve  counseling  that  equips  them 
to  attain  specific  goals.  If  that  is  not  the  focus  of 
counseling,  then  a  leader  is  most  likely  providing 
“feedback.”  This  personal  mind-  set  or  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  sets  the  tone  for  any  counseling  session. 
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Leader  Qualities 

Leaders  are  seen  by  subordinates  first  and  fore¬ 
most  as  leaders,  not  counselors.  To  effectively  coun¬ 
sel,  supervisors  must  first  be  respected  as  leaders. 
This  issue  concerns  the  relationship  between  the  su¬ 
perior  and  subordinate  and  provides  the  context  for 
any  counseling  session.  Subordinates  are  unlikely 


Subordinates  should  also  prepare 
for  counseling  by  assessing  their  performance 
and  being  prepared  to  substantiate  that 
assessment  with  specific  behavioral  examples 
— both  good  and  bad .  Subordinates  then  use 
that  assessment f  and  previous  ones to  assess 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  prepare 
a  plan  to  address  those  areas  they 
want  to  work  on. 


to  seriously  listen  to  leaders  who  lack  credibility, 
respect  or  empathy.  Subordinates  may  “go  through 
the  motions,”  but  the  process  is  likely  to  produce  little 
subordinate  motivation  and  meager  results.  Leaders 
set  the  stage  for  effective  counseling  more  by  their 
day-to-day  example  than  by  any  other  factor.  Lead¬ 
ers  must  be  credible — they  must  “walk”  their  “talk.” 

Leaders  must  consistently  display  respect  for  their 
subordinates  and  be  able  to  see  the  world  from  their 
perspective.  Seeing  the  world  from  another’s  per¬ 
spective  is  a  daunting  task.  Imagine  an  individual 
who  was  raised  in  a  small  community  in  the  Midwest 
counseling  a  soldier  who  grew  up  in  a  large  urban 
city.  They  are  likely  to  have  very  different  perspec¬ 
tives.  This  is  also  true  for  junior  officers  counseling 
senior  noncommissioned  officers.  Their  perspec¬ 
tives,  based  on  different  backgrounds  and  experi¬ 
ences,  can  be  very  different. 

Finally,  leaders  must  have  an  accurate  assessment 
of  their  own  psychological  “baggage.”  This  would 
include  an  understanding  of  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  but,  more  important,  their  own  preju¬ 
dices  and  biases.  All  individuals  have  these.  Leaders 
must  be  aware  of  how  their  own  history — including 
family,  school,  community  and  spiritual  aspects — 
has  shaped  their  world  view  and  how  other  views 
may  be  radically  different  from  their  own.  This 
might  include  issues  such  as  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  senior-subordinate  relationship  and  the  role 
of  fate  or  chance. 

When  preparing  for  counseling,  leaders  should  fo¬ 
cus  on  two  tasks: 

•  Assess  the  duty  performance  of  the  individual 
and  review  the  basis  for  that  assessment.  Is  it  based 


on  specific,  observed  behavior  or  on  secondhand  in¬ 
formation?  Obviously,  if  an  assessment  is  second¬ 
hand,  then  the  validity  of  the  assessment  may  be 
suspect. 

•  Leaders  should  prepare  specific  open-ended 
questions  for  the  counseling  session.  These  may  in¬ 
clude  requesting  a  self-assessment  from  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  what  they  feel  was  their  most  significant  ac¬ 
complishment  and  areas  they  want  to  work  on. 
Preparing  questions  is  critical  in  that  they  can,  if  used 
properly,  open  the  counseling  session  up  to  areas 
which  might  normally  remain  undisclosed. 

Subordinates  should  also  prepare  for  counseling 
by  assessing  their  performance  and  being  prepared  to 
substantiate  that  assessment  with  specific  behavioral 
examples — both  good  and  bad.  Subordinates  then 
use  that  assessment,  and  previous  ones,  to  assess 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  prepare  a  plan  to 
address  those  areas  they  want  to  work  on. 

Executing  Counseling 

Leaders  must  be  aware  of  and  actively  guard 
against  two  powerful  forces  at  work  during  any 
counseling  session. 

The  subordinate  desires  to  say  the  least  amount 
possible  while  still  getting  two  questions  answered: 
where  do  I  stand  in  relationship  to  my  peers;  and 
what  do  I  need  to  do  to  improve?  Counseling  can 
easily  fall  into  a  process  where  the  leader  answers 
these  questions,  the  subordinate  nods  approval  and 
the  counseling  session  abruptly  ends.  This  feedback 
may  be  accurate  and  appropriate,  but  it  constitutes 
only  part  of  the  counseling  process.  Leaders  must 
determine  how  providing  these  assessments  is  in¬ 
strumental  to  soldier  development  and  mission  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  might  be  entirely  appropriate  to 
completely  separate  the  two  sessions: 

•  Session  One:  the  leader  provides  a  performance 
assessment  (focus  is  on  the  past). 

•  Session  Two:  the  leader  and  subordinate  discuss 
appropriate  goals  and  a  plan  of  action  that  addresses 
agreed-upon  strengths  and  weaknesses  (focus  is  on 
the  future). 

The  second  force  is  the  leader’s  natural  tendency  to 
dominate  the  counseling  session.  Leaders  usually  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  the  solution  to  an  individual’s  “prob¬ 
lem”  or  professional  growth  requirements.  This  belief 
may  be  reinforced  by  their  personal  experience  in 
similar  situations.  If  the  subordinate  would  just  do 
what  the  leader  tells  him,  everything  would  work  out 
fine.  Again,  this  “communication”  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate  and  necessary,  but  it  is  more  in  line  with  coaching, 
not  counseling.  When  counseling,  leaders  must  con¬ 
scientiously  talk  less  and  listen  more  to  the  subordi¬ 
nate’s  problem  identification  and  recommended 
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Leader  and  Subordinate  Counseling  Process  Responsibilities  Checklist 


Leader  Responsibilities 


Before: 

•  Determine  the  purpose  of  the  counseling. 

•  Schedule  the  counseling  (appropriate  place  and  time). 

•  Review  previous  counseling/plan  of  action  if  available. 

•  Prepare  an  accurate  assessment  of  subordinate  strengths 
and  weakness  that  considers: 

-  The  validity  of  the  source  (observations)  which 
substantiate  that  assessment. 

-A  recognition  of  personal  bias  which  influences 
that  assessment. 

•  Determine  if  the  subordinate  is  meeting  standards  in  all  areas 
and,  if  not,  your  recommendations  for  actions  required  to  meet 
those  standards. 

•  Prepare  open-ended  questions. 

During : 

•  Establish  two-way  communication. 

•  Ask  open-ended  questions. 

•  Listen  effectively  (both  verbally  and  nonverbally). 

•Ask  for  the  subordinate's  self-assessment. 

•  Provide  assessment  of  subordinate  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

•  Avoid  generalities. 

•  Focus  on  the  behavior  not  the  person. 

(Do  not  attack  the  person-'You're  lazy.”) 

•  Reach  agreement  on  areas  to  work  on. 

•  Ask  for  subordinate's  plan. 

(What  would  you  like  to  work  on,  and  how?) 

•  Review  and  provide  input  to  the  subordinate's  proposed 
plan  of  action. 

•  Determine  what  resources  you  can  provide  to  the  subordinate. 

•  Establish  and  agree  to  milestones. 

After: 

•  Review  and  complete  milestones. 

•  Provide  resources  to  implement  the  plan  of  action. 

•  Maintain  commitment  to  subordinate  development. 

Common  Errors: 

•  Dominate  the  session  (I  talk,  you  listen). 

•  Poor  listening  skills. 

•  Argumentative. 

•  Gives  unsolicited  advice. 

•  Focuses  on  weaknesses. 


;$tittofdihate  Responsibilities 


Before: 


Review  previous  counseling/plan  of  action  if  available. 
Prepare  an  accurate  assessment  of  your  strengths  and 
weakness  that  considers: 

-  Your  previous  self-assessments. 

-  A  recognition  of  personal  bias  which  influences 
that  assessment. 

Develop  a  plan  of  action  that  addresses  those  areas  you 
want  to  work  on. 


During: 

•  Remain  an  active  participant  in  the  counseling  by  asking 
questions  and  choosing  to  agree/disagree. 

•  Listen  effectively  (both  verbally  and  nonverbally). 

•  Provide  your  assessment  of  your  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


Provide  and  discuss  your  developmental  plan  of  action. 


•  Establish  and  agree  to  milestones. 
After: 

•  Execute  the  plan  of  action. 


Common  Errors: 

-  Not  saying  anything  (Passive  listening). 

-  Defensive. 

-  Not  prepared  to  discuss  strengths/weaknesses. 

-  Not  committed  to  improving. 


From  Leader: 

•  A  genuine  interest  and  motivation  toward  being  a  better  soldier. 

•  Subordinate  commitment  to  their  plan. 


Subordinate: 

•  Where  I  stand:  If  I  am  not  meeting  the  leader's  standards, 
what  do  I  need  to  improve  on? 


solutions.  Leaders  must  require  subordinate  prepa¬ 
ration  and  active  involvement  in  the  counseling  pro¬ 
cess.  Conversely,  subordinates  must  assume  the  re- 


Typically ,  soldiers  operate  under  a 
“no  news  is  good  news” philosophy.  In  other 
words,  the  less  they  are  counseled ,  the  better. 
Another  common  example  is  when  a  soldier 
receives  a  chewing  out  and  the  leader ;  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  session ,  says  “Consider 
yourself  counseled.”  Leaders  today  are  faced 
with  more  and  more  requirements,  and 
counseling  can  quickly  be  relegated  to  a 
“check-the-block”  mentality. 


sponsibility  to  be  a  full  participant  in  the  counseling 
process.  The  checklist  on  the  previous  page  high¬ 
lights  leader  and  subordinate  responsibilities. 

Four  essential  skills  leaders  must  develop  include: 
asking  open-ended  questions,  effective  listening,  de¬ 
veloping  a  plan  of  action  and  developing  subordinate 
commitment  and  motivation.  Preparing  open-ended 
questions  was  discussed  as  part  of  preparing  for 
counseling. 

Effective  listening.  Listening  is  an  art.  Great  lis¬ 
teners  actively  seek  to  understand  the  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  other  person.  Listeners  work  hard  to  hear 
what  is  said,  how  it  is  said  and  what  is  not  said.  Like¬ 
wise,  they  actively  pick  up  nonverbal  cues,  trying  to 
actually  understand  what  a  person  is  saying  before 
judging  it.  A  common  mistake  leaders  make  is  to 
rush  ahead,  thinking  of  how  they  are  going  to  re¬ 
spond  long  before  a  person  has  even  finished  talking. 
One  obvious  indicator  of  this  is  when  the  subordinate 
is  interrupted  often. 

Seeing  the  situation  from  a  subordinate’s  frame  of 
reference  is  hard  work  and  involves  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subordinate’s  background  and  situa¬ 
tion.  Leaders  can  check  their  understanding  by  para¬ 
phrasing  or  summarizing  for  the  individual  what 
they  “thought”  was  said.  This  is  especially  powerful 
if  the  leader  is  able  to  accurately  understand  the 
“facts”  as  they  interpret  them,  but  also  the  emotional 
reaction  to  them  such  as  anger  or  frustration. 

Developing  a  plan  of  action.  Developing  a  plan 
of  action  is  not  intended  to  be  difficult  or  require  a 
long,  written  product.  The  plan  of  action  should  out¬ 
line  agreed-upon  actions  or  steps  that  are  intended  to 
meet  individual  or  unit  goals.  Putting  things  in  writ¬ 
ing  helps  clarify  expectations  and  responsibilities 
and  serves  as  a  reference  point  during  follow-up 


counseling  sessions.  The  plan  of  action  specifies 
what  the  subordinate  agrees  to  do  after  the  session  to 
reach  his  or  her  goal(s). 

Developing  subordinate  commitment  and  mo¬ 
tivation.  People  are  very  resistant  to  change  and  are 
unlikely  to  change  unless  there  is  strong  internal  or 
external  motivation.  In  this  regard,  leaders  should 
first  determine  if  the  individual  is  meeting  standards 
in  all  areas.  If  not,  the  leader  is  obligated  to  state  this 
and  work  with  the  individual  to  improve  in  the 
area(s)  found  insufficient.  This  would  include  a 
two-way  discussion  of  skills  and  motivation  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  standards. 

What  is  the  leader’s  responsibility  when  the  subor¬ 
dinate  is  meeting  or  exceeding  performance  stan¬ 
dards  in  all  areas?  In  this  case,  the  leader  should  al¬ 
low  the  subordinate  to  work  on  areas  that  the 
subordinate  wants  to  work  on  to  achieve  goals  that  he 
has  set.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  leader  has  to 
agree  with  a  subordinate’s  assessment.  There  may  be 
areas  the  leader  feels  are  more  appropriate  for  the 
subordinate  to  work  on,  and  the  leader  should  say  so. 
But  again,  as  long  as  the  subordinate  is  meeting  the 
standard  in  all  areas,  the  leader  should  allow  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  work  on  areas  that  the  subordinate  wants 
to  work  on.  In  this  situation,  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  execution  of  an  improvement  plan 
is  most  directly  on  the  subordinate,  with  the  leader 
providing  resources  and  assessments  as  requested  by 
the  subordinate. 

Follow-Up.  Effective  leaders  recognize  that 
counseling  requires  follow-up.  They  realize  that 
they  must  commit  resources  (time  and  training)  to 
“set  subordinates  up  for  success.”  This  involves  set¬ 
ting  the  conditions  that  maximize  a  subordinate’s 
chances  to  succeed.  At  a  minimum,  leaders  must 
check  on  a  subordinate’s  progress  and  modify  the 
original  plan  of  action  as  required. 

In  the  follow-up,  subordinates  execute  the 
agreed-upon  plan.  The  responsibility  for  execution 
is  squarely  on  the  subordinate.  The  subordinate  as¬ 
sesses  the  results  of  his  actions  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  modifies  the  plan.  The  bottom  line:  This  is 
the  subordinate’s  plan  to  execute — supported,  as 
required,  by  the  leader. 

The  Army  maxim  which  holds  the  leader  respon¬ 
sible  for  everything  is  dysfunctional  from  an  effec¬ 
tive  counseling  standpoint.  Currently,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  effective  counseling  is  completely  on  the 
leader,  with  the  subordinate  a  passive  recipient  or 
listener.  Leaders  often  see  counseling  as  a  “com¬ 
mand”  program  that  they  are  personally  responsible 

continued  on  page  49 
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Confronting  Psychological  Trauma 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Faris  R.  Kirkland,  US  Army,  Retired 


Stress  has  always  been  a  part  of  military  life.  Since  the 
US  Civil  War,  American  military  leaders  and  medical  offi¬ 
cers  have  sought  to  understand  its  effects  and  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  preserve  the  psychological  strength  of  their  sol¬ 
diers.  For  decades,  psychological  breakdown  was  viewed 
as  a  “defective  character”  manifestation.  During  World 
War  I,  psychiatry  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  French 
and  British  medical  officers  grasped  the  emotional  stress 
dynamics  of  combat  and  had  developed  effective  measures 
to  alleviate  the  symptoms  and  return  most  soldiers  to  their 
units.  However,  soldiers  still  carried  the  shame  of  moral 
failure  with  them. 

During  the  interwar  years,  confidence  in  psychological 
testing  grew.  This  confidence  led  to  a  massive  attempt  to 
screen  out  potential  stress  casualties  when  World  War  31  be¬ 
gan.  The  effort  failed  completely  and  gradually  command¬ 
ers  and  psychiatrists  recognized  that  every  soldier  has  a 
point  at  which  he  will  become  a  psychiatric  casualty.  The 
treatment  program  devised  in  World  War  I  was  reinstated 
to  return  most  such  casualties  to  their  units.  Some  were  ob¬ 
viously  too  seriously  traumatized  to  return  to  duty  and  were 
removed  from  combat  or  discharged.  The  latent  effects  on 
the  characters  of  those  who  apparently  recovered  were  not 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Armed  Forces  because  most  were 
discharged  to  the  civilian  sector. 

The  Vietnam  War  called  attention  to  latent  combat  stress 
effects.  Conditions  peculiar  to  that  conflict  gave  rise  to  an 
unusually  large  number  of  delayed  psychiatric  symptoms 
now  called  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD).  To 
date,  no  definitive  treatment  for  PTSD  has  been  devised.1 

Since  1989,  the  US  Army  has  been  called  upon  to  con¬ 
duct  frequent  military  interventions  that  vary  in  purpose, 
size,  type  and  cultural  context.2  As  a  consequence — in 
addition  to  the  relatively  well-understood  combat  stress  dis¬ 
orders  (CSDs)  and  the  elusive  PTSD — soldiers  and  leaders 
now  have  to  cope  with  new  sources  of  stress  arising  from 
repeated  deployments  to  foreign  lands  to  perform  unfamil¬ 
iar  and  frequently  changing  missions,  some  of  which  have 
seemingly  ambiguous  purposes.3  The  soldiers  who  per¬ 
form  these  missions  are  career  professionals  who  stay  in  the 
Army.  The  subsequent  stress  reactions  they  suffer  can  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  their  units’  operational  readiness. 

Recent  research  suggests  that  leader  behavior  plays  an 
important  role  in  forestalling  CSD,  preventing  PTSD  and 
managing  the  new  kinds  of  stress  produced  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  armed  interventions  that  characterize  the  post-Cold 
War  period.  This  article  analyzes  the  sources  of  stress  and 
the  effects  of  leadership  doctrine  on  the  ability  of  soldiers 
and  leaders  to  manage  stress  throughout  the  Army’s 
222-year  history. 

-  ^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Faris  R.  Kirkland,  US  Army,  Re¬ 
tired,  was  a  senior  scientist  at  the  University  City  Science 
Center.  He  is  the  author  of  another  article  in  this  issue, 
“Leadership  Doctrine:  1778  to  1995,  ”  which  includes  a 
complete  biographical  sketch  on  page  34. 


Stress:  causes  and  management  The  principal  cause 
of  stress,  and  the  most  severe  challenge  to  soldiers’  human¬ 
ity,  is  killing  other  human  beings.4  Often,  soldiers  who  kill 
live  with  guilt  and  horror;  those  who  avoid  killing  may  live 
with  the  belief  that  they  failed  in  their  duty  and  endangered 
their  comrades.  Other  stressors  include  fear,  grief,  betrayal 
and  misery.  Soldiers’  two  worst  fears  are  having  to  kill  and 
letting  their  comrades  down.  Fear  of  death  or  injury  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  secondary.5  Grief  over  the  death  or  maiming 


A  24th  Infantry  Division  soldier  reacts  to  reading  the  dog  tags  of 
a  slain  comrade  during  the  Desert  Storm  ground  campaign.  Grief 
over  the  death  or  maiming  of  friends  is  particularly  hard  to  bear. 


of  comrades  is  particularly  hard  to  bear.  Soldiers  usually 
feel  guilt,  horror,  sadness  and  intolerable  feelings  of  help¬ 
lessness.^  Their  sense  of  invulnerability  is  compromised 
when  they  lose  a  member  of  their  own  squad.  Researcher 
Jonathan  Shay  recently  described  a  powerful  moral  source 
of  stress — betrayal  by  one’s  own  leaders  of  “what’s  right,” 
the  often-unspoken  consensus  about  what  behavior  and  at¬ 
titudes  are  acceptable  in  combat.  Shay  posits  that  soldiers 
require  the  psychological  support  of  a  coherent  moral  con¬ 
text  if  they  are  to  escape  serious  psychological  injury  during 
combat.7  Combat  usually  entails  prolonged  and  inescap¬ 
able  exhaustion,  hunger,  thirst,  filth,  illness  and  exposure  to 
the  elements  and  vermin.  Misery  is  stressful  in  itself,  often 
exacerbating  stress  originating  from  other  sources. 

Managing  stress  requires  action  by  individual  soldiers, 
leaders,  commanders  and  mental  health  professionals.  For 
soldiers  who  inevitably  experience  traumatic  situations 
while  performing  their  missions,  some  processes  are  con¬ 
scious  while  others  are  unconscious.  They  must  endure 
stress  and  do  their  jobs  while  preserving  their  humanity  and 
holding  on  to  compassion  and  values.  Then  they  must  inte¬ 
grate  often  brutal  emotions  and  combat  memories  into  their 
fives  and  histories.8  To  do  this,  soldiers  need  help  from  oth¬ 
ers.  Their  primary  source  of  help  is  the  social  supports  in 
their  units-— the  web  of  relationships  and  interactions  be¬ 
tween  peers,  leaders  and  subordinates  who  trust,  depend  on 
and  often  love  one  another.9  Agreement  about,  and  adher¬ 
ence  to,  “what’s  right”  throughout  the  force  is  essential  to 
validate  soldiers’  actions  and  feelings.10 
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Leaders  can  mitigate  stress  most  effectively  by  fostering 
the  development  of  unit  social  supports.11  In  cohesive  units, 
soldiers  know,  trust,  respect  and  take  care  of  one  another. 
The  training  experiences  commanders  organize  can  build 
their  soldiers’  confidence  in  themselves,  their  weapons  and 
one  another.  Leaders’  behavior  in  combat  strengthens — or 
weakens — their  soldiers’  confidence  in  them  and  helps  sol¬ 
diers  define  for  themselves  “what’s  right”  in  the  midst  of 
moral  chaos.  By  attending  to  logistics,  commanders  can 
minimize  their  troops’  exposure  to  misery,  provide  them  a 
modicum  of  creature  comforts  and  assure  them  that  they 
will  be  treated  quickly  and  skillfully  if  wounded.  Com¬ 
manders  can  make  the  process  of  killing  less  traumatic  by 
equipping  their  troops  with  weapons  and  vehicles  that  in¬ 
crease  the  soldiers’  distance  from  the  enemy.  Conditioning , 
an  aspect  of  training  that  works  at  an  unconscious  level,  can 
bypass  the  aversion  to  killing  and  thereby  enhance  the  com¬ 
bat  value  of  soldiers,  but  it  cannot  ward  off  the  resulting 
guilt.12 

Military  mental  health  professionals’  roles  have  evolved 
dramatically  in  the  past  20  years.  From  its  beginning,  mili¬ 
tary  psychiatry’s  purpose  was  to  return  traumatized  soldiers 
to  their  units.  In  the  two  world  wars,  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
US  Armed  Forces  had  an  abundance  of  low-cost  con¬ 
scripted  manpower.  The  Army  Medical  Department’s 
(AMEDD’s)  motto — to  conserve  the  fighting  strength — de¬ 
scribes  its  mission  to  keep  men  in  combat.  Individual  sol¬ 
dier  welfare  was  only  an  incidental  concern. 

In  today’s  professional  Army,  military  medicine’s  pur¬ 
pose  remains  the  same,  but  the  individual’s  value  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  of  greater  magnitude  for  several  reasons: 

•  Soldiers  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  recruit  and 
train.  Recruits  are  extensively  trained  using  costly  equip¬ 
ment  and  exercises,  providing  valuable  experience  for  sub¬ 
sequent  combat  or  other  operations. 

•  Soldiers  are  integral  functioning  members  of  their  pri¬ 
mary  group.  The  loss  of  fellow  troops  to  physical  or  psy¬ 
chological  injury  can  compromise  the  entire  group’s  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency. 

•  Soldiers  are  part  of  an  emotional  network  of  peers, 
superiors  and  subordinates.  The  breakdown  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  could  have  unpredictable  effects  on  the  psychological 
integrity  of  others  in  the  unit. 

Soldiers’  mental  health  has  become  central  to  the  opera¬ 
tional  readiness  of  units  and  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to 
command.  AMEDD  has  responded  by  discarding  the  tradi¬ 
tional  clinical  approach  in  favor  of  treating  psychiatric  casu¬ 
alties  through  an  intimate  collaboration  with  command  in 
forward  battle-zone  areas  to  prevent  CSD  and  PTSD.  With 
respect  to  mental  health,  medical  doctrine  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  leadership  doctrine. 

Accordingly,  PTSD  was  rare  during  the  Paternalism  Era 
— 1 778  to  1940  (see  my  Leadership  Doctrine  article  begin¬ 
ning  on  page  30),  because  the  men  of  a  regiment  were  to¬ 
gether  before  and  during  the  battle,  and  for  the  long  trip 
home  by  ship,  train,  wagon  or  foot,  afterward.  They  could 
detoxify  the  fear,  horror,  guilt  and  shame  they  were  feeling 
by  talking  their  experiences  through  with  the  most  effective 
source  of  validation— the  men  who  had  shared  those  ex¬ 
periences.  During  World  War  I,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
replacing  casualties  with  individuals  drawn  from  a  central 


pool  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  that  weakened  these 
social  supports.  The  new  men  were  especially  vulnerable 
to  CSD  and  PTSD. 

Recognition  by  AMEDD — and  acceptance  by  com¬ 
manders — that  every  man  would  break  psychologically  at 
some  point  under  prolonged  combat  stress  changed  the  way 
CSD  was  perceived  and  handled.13  CSD  was  not  a  moral 
failure  that  posed  a  threat  to  discipline  but  rather  a  human 
characteristic  that  could  be  managed.  The  Army  then 
adopted  rotation  policies  designed  to  send  individuals  home 
from  combat  zones  before  they  reached  the  breaking  point. 
This  humane  program  had  unintended  consequences.  It 
was  the  second  policy  that  fragmented  the  soldier’s  social 
supports.  Going  home  alone,  without  his  comrades,  left  him 
no  one  with  whom  to  work  through  his  combat  experi¬ 
ences.14 

The  Army  sought  to  minimize  CSD  during  the  Korean 
War  by  using  fixed-length  tours.  Soldiers  arrived  in  their 
units  as  individual  replacements,  and  they  left  as  individuals 
when  their  tours  were  up.  Military  proficiency  and  social 
cohesion  in  units  were  in  perpetual  flux.  This  was  the  third 
policy  that  weakened  social  supports.  Some  credited  it  with 
sharply  reducing  the  number  of  combat  stress  casualties,  but 
there  was  also  comparatively  little  combat  after  the  first 
year.15 

AMEDD  has  entered  the  leadership  doctrine  “sphere” 
with  a  major  recasting  of  its  mission,  organization  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  mental  health.  Following  a  Medical  Mission  Area 
Analysis  in  1982  and  an  Army  Medical  Systems  Program 
Review  conducted  under  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  General  Max¬ 
well  Thurman  in  1984  and  1985,  combat  stress  control  be¬ 
came  an  autonomous  functional  area  within  AMEDD.  The 
focus  of  combat  stress  control  is  on  CSD  and  PTSD  preven¬ 
tion  by  close  collaboration  among  mental  health  profession¬ 
als,  commanders  and  chaplains.  Formerly  working  in  large¬ 
ly  isolated  domains,  these  three  groups  are  learning  to 
cooperate  to  strengthen  the  socio-psychological  bonds 
within  units.  Their  collective  efforts  help  leaders  assure  that 
their  soldiers  feel  they  belong  and  have  the  support  of  their 
primary  group  and  the  Army.  Command  after-action  re¬ 
views,  spiritual  counseling  by  chaplains  and  critical  incident 
debriefings  by  mental  health  professionals  are  typical  com¬ 
plementary  actions  by  the  three  disciplines  in  strengthening 
the  psychological  integrity  of  soldiers.  AMEDD  is  reorga¬ 
nizing  its  assets  to  get  mental  health  teams  forward  into  bri¬ 
gade  support  areas,  where  they  can  provide  consultative  ser¬ 
vices  to  commanders  and  help  soldiers  manage  stress 
before,  during  and  immediately  after  traumatic  events.16 
The  involvement  of  mental  health  professionals  with  lead¬ 
ers  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  their  former  Isolation  in  medical 
treatment  facilities  far  from  life  in  line  units.  It  marks  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  leadership  doctrine,  but  one  that  has  yet 
to  appear  in  leadership  manuals. 

Generally  speaking,  soldiers  are  averse  to  killing,  yet  are 
capable  of  killing  if  the  social,  moral  and  military  context 
is  supportive.  Those  soldiers  whose  duties  place  them  in  a 
position  where  they  are  expected  to  kill  pay  an  emotional 
price  whether  they  kill  or  not.  If  they  do  kill,  their  humanity 
is  at  risk.  If  they  do  not,  they  often  feel  that  they  have 
betrayed  their  comrades.  In  the  post-Cold  War  world, 
many  missions  are  best  served  by  soldiers  who  can  be  com- 
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passionate  human  beings  as  well  as  efficient  fighters. 
Therefore,  preserving  soldiers’  humanity  has  become  a 
mission-essential  process.  Leadership  doctrine  has  had  to 
scramble  to  provide  guidance  for  leaders  who  carry  out 
these  tasks,  and  it  has  done  well  so  far.  Hence,  the  leader¬ 
ship  tasks  are  to  help  soldiers: 

•  Kill  when  they  must. 

•  Manage  the  psychological  storms  that  result. 

•  Preserve  and  make  use  of  their  humanity. 

Although  our  Army  is  smaller,  it  is  competent,  powerful 

and  ready  for  a  supportive  social  system  for  leaders  as  the 
culminating  component  of  its  leadership  doctrine.  With 
psychological  support  for  leaders  as  well  as  junior  soldiers, 
the  Army  will  be  fit  to  manage  stress  with  optimal  efficien¬ 
cy  in  a  dangerous  and  rapidly  changing  world. 
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for.  The  responsibility  for  effective  counseling  needs 
to  be  redirected  from  a  leader-centered  process  to  a 
subordinate-centered  process.  Both  leaders  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  must  realize  that  the  responsibility  for  ef¬ 
fective  counseling  is  mutually  shared.  Certainly, 
leaders  share  in  that  responsibility,  but  fundamen¬ 
tally,  it  is  a  shared  responsibility. 

The  Army  has  three  leader  development  “pillars”: 
institutional,  operational  and  self-development. 
We  need  to  shift  counseling’s  focus  from  an  opera¬ 
tional  “requirement”  to  an  individual  tool  for  self¬ 
development.  For  counseling  to  be  effective,  leaders 
need  to  view  it  as  a  tool  for  soldiers  to  use  to  develop 
themselves.  The  leader  facilitates,  helps,  provides 
guidance  and,  when  performance  is  below  standard, 
directs.  The  subordinate  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  executing  the  plan.  As  an  Army,  we  need 
to  see  counseling  as  a  self-development  tool,  not  as  a 
command-directed  program. 

Leaders  recognize  that  subordinate  development 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for. 


Currently,  the  responsibility 
for  effective  counseling  is  completely  on 
the  leader,  with  the  subordinate  a  passive 
recipient  or  listener.  Leaders  often  see 
counseling  as  a  “command”  program  that 
they  are  personally  responsible  for. . . . 
Both  leaders  and  subordinates  must  realize 
that  the  responsibility  for  effective 
counseling  is  mutually  shared. 


ment  includes  regular,  effective  counseling.  If  the 
negative  perception  of  counseling  in  the  Army  is 
ever  going  to  change,  it  will  only  be  through  the 
conscientious  efforts  of  all  leaders  to  apply  effec¬ 
tive  counseling  skills  each  and  every  time  they 
counsel.  We  will  know  we  have  reached  success 
when  soldiers  look  forward  to  counseling  sessions 
because  they  have  accepted  responsibility  for  their 
own  development  and  see  counseling  as  an  integral 


Certainly  a  part  of  subordinate  develop-  aid  to  it.  MR 
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On  SO  December  1985 ,  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh  Jr.  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
John  A.  Wickham  proclaimed  Values  as  the  Army  theme  for  1986.  They  stated  that  “Values  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  great  Army. . . .  From  values  we  draw  purpose ,  direction ,  vitality  and  character— the  bedrock 
of  all  that  we  do  in  the  Total  Army.  **  Further,  they  declared  “The  values  to  which  we  subscribe  spring  from, 
and  even  transcend,  those  of  the  society  we  serve.  They  become  the  framework  for  the  lifelong  professional 
and  personal  development  of  our  soldiers ,  leaders  and  civilians.  ” 

Those  words  are  just  as  important  today.  As  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Dennis  J.  Reimer  states, 
“Undergirding  the  constants  that  make  our  Army  what  it  is  are  Army  Values.  We  must  never  be 
complacent  about  the  role  of  values  in  our  Army.  That  is  why  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  specify 
and  define  the  Army  values  depicted  in  this  special  edition  of  Military  Review.  The  Army  is  a  values-based 
organization  that  stresses  the  importance  of  the  team  over  the  individual.  Army  values  build  strong , 
cohesive  organizations  that,  in  turn,  become  the  source  of  strength  and  solidarity  for  their  members  in 
difficult  and  turbulent  times.  ** 

“Values-based  leadership  means  setting  the  example,**  Reimer  continues,  “and  then  creating  a 

command  climate  where  soldiers  can  put  values  into  practice - Leaders  must  not  only  exemplify  Army 

values  in  their  words  and  deeds,  they  must  create  the  opportunity  for  every  soldier  in  their  command  to  live 
them  as  well .  To  do  anything  less  is  to  be  less  than  a  leader.  ** 

As  this  section's  authors  tell  us,  many  in  our  profession  cannot  “walk  the  talk.  **  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  read  and  process  what  they  have  to  say,  and  then  apply  it  to  your  own  personal  and  professional  life. 
Ynu  r  ftnldierft.  Armx  and  nation  are  counting  on  you.  This  is  something  we  have  to  get  right,  right  now ! 


The  Evolution  of 


Military  ideals ...  are  all  founded  in 
hard  military  experience;  they  did  not  find 
expression  because  some  admiral  got  it  in  his 
head  one  day  to  set  an  unattainable  goal 
for  his  men,  or  because  some  general  wished 
to  turn  a  pious  face  toward  the  public} 

— S.LA.  Marshall 

THERE  IS  a  LOT  going  on  in  the  military  ideals 
arena  today.  Not  within  recent  memory  has 
there  been  such  a  frenzy  of  workshops,  conferences 
and  study  sessions  within  the  services  aimed  at  rede¬ 
fining  core  values.2  This  process  is  intended  to  rem¬ 
edy  recent  ethical  lapses  in  the  services,  head  off  fu¬ 
ture  ones  and  put  character  development  on  a  firmer 
footing.  Nor  is  the  ferment  confined  just  to  ethics.  If 
the  post-Cold  War  era  forced  a  radical  reappraisal  of 
the  nation’s  grand  strategic  position,  the  information 
age  is  revolutionizing  the  nature  of  war  itself.  Re¬ 
vised  Army  principles  and  guidelines  to  accommo¬ 
date  these  new  strategic  and  warfighting  realities 
are  hot  topics  in  today’s  military  journals.  The  cur¬ 
rent  “value  updating”  or  “value  reaffirmation  peri¬ 
od”  is  absolutely  essential  so  we  as  a  profession  can 
ensure  that  our  operative  values — our  military 
ideals — continue  to  provide  for  the  nation’s  security. 

This  article  assesses  where  The  services  stand 
today  along  the  broad  spectrum  of  military  values 
and  ideals.  On  the  theory  that  we  can  better  deter¬ 
mine  where  we  ought  to  go  if  we  know  where  we 
have  been,  I  will  trace  a  few  defining  historical 
precedents  along  the  path  of  US  military  value 
evolution.  With  the  continuities  from  past  to  present 
thus  established,  we  should  gain  a  clearer  picture  of 
where  it  is  wise  to  cling  to  the  old  and  where  we  may 
venture  to  take  up  the  new. 

There  is  no  single  authoritative  document  setting 
forth  US  military  ideals,  nor  is  there  even  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  corpus  of  such  documents.4  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  is  there  an  authoritative  statement  of 


what  constitutes  military  ideals.  For  clarity’s  sake, 
there  are  several  groupings  that  appear  to  be  valid 
subsets  of  military  ideals,  recognizing  that  meaning¬ 
ful  discussion  will  not  always  accommodate  rigid 
compartmentalization  along  such  analytic  lines. 
Military  ethics  certainly  fall  under  the  broad  umbrel¬ 
la  term  and  we  should  also  include  ideals  in  opera¬ 
tional  matters,  such  as  the  conduct  of  war  itself.5 
Ideals  of  military  leadership  are  also  relevant,  apply¬ 
ing  in  peacetime  and  bureaucratic  settings  as  well  as 
in  war.  Certain  macro  ideals  derive  from  American 
society  values — freedom,  equality,  individualism 
and  democracy.6  These  are  obviously  inappropriate 
as  actual  operative  ideals  for  armed  forces.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  they  condition  the  operative  ideals  in  important 
ways,  thus  distinctly  differentiating  the  ethos  of 
American  Armed  Forces  from  those  of  autocrati¬ 
cally  governed  nations.7 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  including  certain 
normative  imperatives  peculiar  to  individual  armed 
services — ideals  emanating  from  distinct  roles,  mis¬ 
sions,  styles,  cultures  and  the  different  war  realms  of 
land,  sea,  air  and  space.8  An  example  is  the  central¬ 
ized  control  principle  of  all  theater  aerospace  assets 
the  Air  Force  refers  to  as  its  doctrinal  “master  tenet,” 
and  has  embraced  this  tenet  with  near-religious  fer¬ 
vor.9  As  author  Carl  Builder  has  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrated,  similar  reverentially  embraced  ideals  exist 
in  the  other  services.10  I  will  confine  my  discussion 
to  those  broad  generic  ideals  growing  with  minor 
variation  from  the  historical  experience  of  peace  and 
war  common  to  all  US  Armed  Forces. 

Ethical  Ideals 

The  early  provenance  of  US  military  ideals  lies  in 
the  history  of  war  itself,  predating  the  emergence  of 
American  military  professionalism  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  latter  18th-century  British  military  honor 
code,  distinctly  aristocratic  in  tone,  served  as  a  model 
for  George  Washington’s  Revolutionary  forces, 
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though  it  was  substantially  revised  to  fit  social  and 
political  conditions  in  America.  The  British  code,  an 
evolved  adaptation  of  the  chivalry  code  from  feudal 
times,  was  in  fact  an  amorphous  array  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  values  and  traditions  that  encompassed  the 
British  officer’s  concept  of  honor.  Morris  Janowitz 


George  Washington . . .  professed 
that  gentility  was  a  prerequisite  for  good 
officership,  since  gentility  suggested  “ men  of 
character . . .  activated  by  principles  of  honour 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  ”  Washington ’s 
embrace  of  this  traditional  view,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  became  and  remains  the 
ideal  of  the  American  officer-gentleman  to 
this  day,  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
persistent  notion  that  officers  are,  first  of  all, 
gentlemen.  Conduct  “ unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ”  was 
grounds  for  dismissal  from  the  service  in  the 
earliest  version  of  US  military  law. 


abstracted  the  four  basic  elements  of  the  code,  as 
follows:  officers  fought  for  traditional  military 
glory,  they  were  gentlemen,  they  owed  personal  loy¬ 
alty  to  their  commander  and  they  were  members  of 
a  cohesive,  self-regulating  brotherhood.11 

It  is  difficult  to  read  of  honor  here,  noting  its  ex¬ 
plicit  endorsement  of  pursuing  martial  glory,  without 
seeing  it  as  a  lineal,  if  distant,  descendant  of  the  hero¬ 
ic  Homeric  code — the  soldier’s  highest  ideal  was 
martial  prowess  as  attended  by  unflagging  valor,  a 
fierce  regard  for  honor  and  reputation  and  the  shame¬ 
less  pursuit  of  fame.12  Of  course,  “military  honor”  is 
an  extraordinarily  protean  term,  but  regardless  of 
whose  period  we  examine — that  of  Homer,  the  chi- 
valric  knight,  the  18th-century  cult-of-honor  duelist 
or  the  late  20th-century  US  Armed  Forces  officer— 
we  find  the  constants  of  “sought-for  glory  and  reputa¬ 
tion  based  on  demonstrated  courage  under  arms.”13 

As  agents  of  a  peace-bent  and  enlightened  West¬ 
ern  democracy,  US  officers  today  are  acculturated  to 
mute  overt  declarations  of  this  element  in  their  con¬ 
ception  of  honor,  sublimating  it  most  often  as  patrio¬ 
tism  or  professional  pride,  which  are  real  and  essen¬ 
tial  values.14  But  many  modem  vestiges  of  chivalric 
forms — medals  and  ribbons  for  heroism,  unit 
patches  on  uniforms,  unit  mottoes  and  histories  and 
the  celebration  of  individual  and  unit  heroics  in  ser¬ 
vice  lore — bespeak  a  fundamental  preoccupation 
with  courage  under  fire  and  the  justified  pride  and 
reputation  that  attend  such  courage.  Far  from  being 


a  cause  for  reproach,  however,  the  celebration  of 
such  qualities  is  a  positive,  indeed  essential,  motiva¬ 
tional  principle  for  the  military.  Consider  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  sailors  who  have  taken  heart  from  Admiral 
David  Farragut’s  stirring  words — “Damn  the  torpe¬ 
does!  Full  speed  ahead!”15  Without  this  one  sustain¬ 
ing  value — the  determination  to  carry  out  an  as¬ 
signed  duty  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  bent  upon 
destroying  you — a  military  force  loses  sight  of  its 
purpose  and  forfeits  its  defining  character.16 

The  chivalric  knight  was  redubbed  the  gentleman 
during  the  Renaissance,  and  officers — who  derived 
from  the  knights — generally  inherited  this  new  title 
of  distinction  ex  officio ,17  The  word  “gentleman” 
has  proved  as  slippery  as  the  word  “honor.”  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  ideal  naval  officer  in  1775,  John  Paul 
Jones,  after  laying  down  the  pro  forma  requirement 
that  he  be  a  capable  mariner,  went  on  to  say  that  “he 
should  be  as  well  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education, 
refined  manners,  punctilious  courtesy  and  the  nicest 
sense  of  personal  honor.”  Jones’s  prescription  for  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  is  still  commended  to  Naval 
Academy  plebes  to  this  day.18  In  close  accord  with 
that  view,  Edwin  Cady  isolated  three  persisting  traits 
of  the  American  gentleman  that  pertain  to  the  realm 
of  ideals:  character,  courtesy  and  cultivation.19  Out 
of  such  a  mix  emerged  the  principle  that  comes  close 
to  defining  the  ethical  nucleus  of  the  officer’s  code  of 
honor — “A  gentleman’s  word  is  his  bond.”20 

George  Washington,  an  agrarian  aristocrat  him¬ 
self,  and  first  among  the  fledgling  country’s  gentle¬ 
men,  professed  that  gentility  was  a  prerequisite  for 
good  officership,  since  gentility  suggested  “men  of 
character . . .  activated  by  principles  of  honour  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise.”21  Washington’s  embrace  of  this 
traditional  view,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  be¬ 
came  and  remains  the  ideal  of  the  American  officer- 
gentleman  to  this  day,  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  persistent  notion  that  officers  are,  first  of  all, 
gentlemen.22  Conduct  “unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman”  was  grounds  for  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  service  in  the  earliest  version  of  US 
military  law,  and  this  formulation  survives  today  in 
Article  133  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
“Any  officer,  cadet,  or  midshipman  who  is  convicted 
of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct.”23 
As  recent  cases  make  clear,  Article  133  applies  to  fe¬ 
male  officers  as  well.24 

There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  the  officer- 
as-gentleman  ideal  is  weakening  within  the  services, 
probably  because  its  seeming  imputation  of  officers’ 
class  superiority  is  at  odds  with  the  present  egalitari¬ 
an  spirit.25  The  issue  involves  more  than  class  pride 
or  professional  ego.  Officers  hold  a  professional  mo- 
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As  agents  of  a  peace-bent  and  enlightened  Western  democracy ,  US  officers 
today  are  acculturated  to  mute  overt  declarations  of  this  element  in  their  conception  of  honor ; 
sublimating  it  most  often  as  patriotism  or  professional  pride,  which  are  real  and  essential  values . 
But  many  modem  vestiges  of  chivalric  forms — medals  and  ribbons  for  heroism ,  unit  patches 
on  uniforms,  unit  mottoes  and  histories  and  the  celebration  of  individual  and  unit  heroics 
in  service  lore — bespeak  a  fundamental  preoccupation  with  courage  under  fire  and  the  justified 

pride  and  reputation  that  attend  such  courage . 


nopoly  on  the  instruments  of  military  force,  and  they 
alone  embody  the  martial  spirit  and  technical  exper¬ 
tise  essential  for  the  successful  employment  of  such 
instruments.  Society  can  afford  to  entrust  such  awe¬ 
some  responsibility  and  capability  only  to  its  most 
civilized  and  enlightened  members.  As  long  as 
Armed  Forces  officers  retain  the  meaning,  force  and 
relevance  characteristic  of  a  gentleman  during  mili¬ 
tary  service,  they  will  be  recognized  as  such/6 
Another  early  British  military  honor  concept  as 
traced  by  Janowitz  is  the  officer's  personal  loyalty 
obligation  to  his  commander.  In  the  British  tradition, 
the  officer  owed  primary  allegiance  to  the  person 
who  recruited  and  paid  him,  raised  and  organized  his 
unit  and,  at  times,  acted  as  father  as  well  as  superior 
officer.  This  system  underwent  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  US  military  owing  to  constitutional  stric¬ 
tures.27  Loyalty  to  one's  immediate  superiors  in  the 
military  chain  of  command  remains  a  strongly  felt 
ideal — indeed,  loyalty  and  obedience  are  the  su¬ 
preme  military  virtues.28  However,  it  is  always  un¬ 
derstood,  both  legally  and  professionally,  that  the 


loyalty  owed  is  to  the  office  and  not  to  individuals. 
This  principle  extends  to  the  president,  who  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  designated  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
US  armed  services  29  Under  the  US  constitutional 
system,  the  loyalty,  allegiance  and  obedience  owed 
by  officers  to  the  military  chain  of  command,  includ¬ 
ing  the  commander  in  chief,  are  subordinated  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  laws  that 
flow  therefrom.  The  primacy  of  the  Constitution  in 
establishing  the  officer's  loyalties  derives  from  the 
officer’s  oath  of  office,  the  current  version  having 
been  set  down  by  Congress  in  1884: 

I, _ ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  . . .  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter  So  help  me  God.3® 

For  orders  issued  by  officers  to  be  legally  enforce¬ 
able,  including  those  issued  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  they  must  be  lawful.  This  requirement  is 
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spelled  out  in  the  officer’s  commission:  “this  officer 
is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
.  .  .  as  may  be  given  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  other  superior  officers,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 


There  is  no  consistency  within  the 
burgeoning  ethical  canons  of  the  individual 
services 9  core  value . . . .  We  should  empha¬ 
size  again  that  this  type  of  ethic — consisting 
merely  of  a  brief  set  of  one -word  values , 
virtues  and  traits — does  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  explicit  ethical  principles  tailored 
to  address  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
within  the  broad  professional  milieus 
as  do  the  conventional  codes  of  conduct 
governing  the  other  professions . 


America.”31  Legal  support  is  found  in  Articles  90 
and  92  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice ,32 

As  a  working  principle,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  among  the  junior  ranks,  have 
traditionally  been  conditioned  to  accept  the  orders  of 
their  superior  officers  as  inviolate.  But  as  a  result  of 
such  developments  as  the  war  crimes  tribunals  in 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  after  World  War  II,  the 
courts-martial  following  the  1968  My  Lai  incident 
in  Vietnam  and  the  civil  prosecutions  of  uniformed 
officers  involved  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair  of  the 
mid-1980s,  the  legality  of  orders  as  a  condition  for 
compliance  has  become  an  essential  factor  in  the  of¬ 
ficer’s  professional  deliberations.  Although  obedi¬ 
ence  to  orders  remains  the  acknowledged  glue  that 
binds  a  military  force  together,  officers  today  are 
sensitive  to  those  areas  where  ethical  and  legal  delib¬ 
eration  must  precede  issuance  of  and  adherence  to 
military  orders. 

The  primacy  of  an  impersonal  Constitution  in  the 
officer’s  hierarchy  of  allegiances,  and  the  fact  that 
within  the  chain  of  command,  even  at  the  topmost 
rung,  loyalty  extended  to  the  office  instead  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant,  were  factors  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
leading  to  the  grand  ideal  that  officers  were  “above 
politics.”33  Civil  War  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  who  headed  the  Army  from  1869  to  1883, 
was  disillusioned  by  what  he  saw  as  the  undermining 
of  military  professionalism  by  partisan  political  in¬ 
volvement  on  the  part  of  earlier  generals  and  he  lent 
his  strong  voice  to  the  movement  to  divorce  the  mili¬ 
tary  from  political  activity.34 

The  ideal  of  remaining  above  politics  embraced 
the  notion  that  regulars  should  refrain  from  affiliat¬ 
ing  with  particular  political  parties  and  refrain  from 


voting.  The  rationale  was  that  the  professional  mili¬ 
tary  must  loyally  serve  the  nation,  regardless  of 
whom  the  political  vicissitudes  bring  to  the  presiden¬ 
cy  or  Congress,  and  that  political  involvement  could 
be  seen  as  compromising  the  impartiality  of  profes¬ 
sional  military  advice.34’  Prior  to  America’s  entry 
into  World  War  I,  it  was  estimated  that  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  one  percent  of  officers  had  ever  voted  in  an 
election.36  Though  never  an  official  imperative,  the 
ideal  of  refraining  from  the  ballot  remained  strong 
among  the  professional  officer  corps  at  least 
throughout  the  1950s,  with  such  respected  officers  as 
Generals  George  C.  Marshall,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow¬ 
er  and  Omar  Bradley  never  having  voted  as  a  matter 
of  principle.37  Since  the  1960s,  the  ideal’s  strength 
has  waned,  with  the  services  now  actively  promoting 
voting  by  members  through  voter  registration  assis¬ 
tance  and  absentee  ballots.38  However,  the  ideal  of 
the  “apolitical”  officer  who  serves  loyally  and  impar¬ 
tially,  regardless  of  the  party  in  power,  remains. 

A  corollary  to  the  officer’s  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  closely  related  to  his  aim  to  remain 
aloof  from  politics,  is  the  ideal  of  civilian  control  of 
the  military.  Samuel  Huntington  demonstrated  that 
the  concept  of  civilian  control  is  far  more  complex 
than  it  appears,  meaning  different  things  to  different 
constituencies  39  As  used  here,  however,  it  means 
simply  that  the  corporate  military  is  not  an  indepen¬ 
dent  authority,  but  rather  is  always  subject  to  consti¬ 
tutionally  designated  government  control  outside  the 
military  itself.  Judging  from  the  frequency  with 
which  alleged  threats  to  civilian  control  are  fretted 
over  in  political  science  textbooks,  it  remains  a 
source  of  anxiety  in  some  quarters.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  professional  military  accepts  the  ideal 
of  civilian  control  absolutely  without  question.  Such 
rare  aberrations  as  General  George  B.  McClellan’s 
blatant  discourtesies  to  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  during  the  Civil  War  and  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  insubordination  toward  President  Harry 
Truman  during  the  Korean  War  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  obscure  this  enduring  reality.40 

Where  control  issues  are  concerned,  friction  be¬ 
tween  military  officers  and  their  civilian  leaders  de¬ 
velop  when  civilians  transgress  the  military’s  profes¬ 
sional  domain — when  they  go  beyond  setting 
strategic  policy  and  begin  dictating  tactical  and  op¬ 
erational  matters  that  lie  solely  within  the  military’s 
area  of  professional  competency.  A  good  example  is 
President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  detailed  involvement  in 
executing  the  US  naval  blockade  of  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis  of  1962  41  Even  here,  however,  the  is¬ 
sue  was  never  whether  the  president  as  commander 
in  chief  had  the  legal  authority  to  intercede — he  ob¬ 
viously  did.  The  issue  was  whether  it  was  advisable 
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for  him  to  exercise  that  authority.  The  military  takes 
the  position  that  military  operations  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  if  they  are  executed  by  military  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  it  does  not  question  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  of  the  commander  in  chief  or  his  assistants  to 
intervene,  however  imprudent  it  may  prove  to  be  in 
practice. 

The  final  element  in  the  old  British  honor  concept 
is  the  notion  that  officers  were  members  of  a  cohe¬ 
sive  and  exclusive  brotherhood.  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  brotherhood  and  honor  becomes  clearer  when 
we  consider  that  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  air¬ 
men — enlisted  and  officers — successfully  confront 
the  rigors  of  war  only  as  members  of  teams  and  not 
as  individuals.  It  is  the  team  that  one  looks  to  for  sur¬ 
vival.  It  is  only  through  the  team  that  the  mission  is 
accomplished.  To  show  cowardice  and  let  one’s  com¬ 
rades  down  is  thus  the  ultimate  martial  sin,  the  worst 
form  of  dishonor.  Successful  commanders  capitalize 
upon  this  psychological  reality  by  cultivating  to  the 
fullest  such  qualities  as  unit  esprit,  loyalty,  pride  and 
solidarity.  The  officer’s  identification  with  his  unit, 
with  his  parent  units,  with  his  service  and  even  with 
the  brotherhood  of  arms  itself  forms  a  complex  of  loy¬ 
alties — an  important  code  of  honor  element. 

The  US  Army  made  efforts  to  emulate  the  British 
regimental  system  but,  owing  to  fluctuating  force 
structure  and  diversity  within  individual  assignment 
patterns,  has  never  been  able  to  achieve  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  unit  affiliation  enjoyed  by  the  British — nor 
have  other  US  services.  However,  the  brotherhood 
of  arms  can  be  fostered  in  other  ways.  The  greater 
danger  to  brotherhood  and  cohesion  lies  in  gradual 
erosion  among  military  members  of  their  sense  of 
professional  identification  and  calling.  Professor 
Charles  C.  Moskos  points  to  “incipient  attitudinal 
tendencies”  within  the  Armed  Forces  that,  if  un¬ 
checked,  could  lead  to  a  self-conception  by  mem¬ 
bers  as  mere  occupational  timeservers  rather  than 
bona  fide  professionals.42 

The  American  officer’s  “code  of  honor,”  as  ab¬ 
stracted  and  construed  by  Janowitz  but  never  codi¬ 
fied,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  widely  remarked 
cadet  honor  codes  of  the  US  service  academies.  For 
example,  the  US  Air  Force  Academy  honor  code: 
“We  will  not  lie,  steal  or  cheat,  nor  tolerate  among  us 
anyone  who  does.”  Such  cadet  codes — and  the  same 
applies  to  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Ca¬ 
det  Creed — neither  pretend  nor  intend  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  honorable  behavior  by  military 
professionals.  Rather,  they  are  narrowly  drawn, 
functionally  derived  principle  statements  conceived 
to  meet  the  less  complex  ethical  demands  of  cadets 
living  in  the  unique  garrison/baccalaureate  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  Spartan  society.  For  cadets  who  graduate 


Members  of  the  Armed  Forces , 
particularly  among  the  junior  ranks ,  have 
traditionally  been  conditioned  to  accept  the 
orders  of  their  superior  officers  as  inviolate. 
But  as  a  result  of  such  developments  as  the 
war  crimes  tribunals  in  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo 
after  World  War  II,  the  courts-martial 
following  the  My  Lai  incident  in  Vietnam  and 
the  civil  prosecutions  of  uniformed  officers 
involved  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair  of  the 
mid-1980s,  the  legality  of  orders  as  a  condition 
for  compliance  has  become  an  essential  factor 
in  the  officer's  professional  deliberations. 


and  are  commissioned  in  the  officer  corps,  while 
maintaining  their  academy  honor  codes  as  normative 
forces  in  their  professional  lives,  must  accommodate 
to  the  professional  military  ethic  itself,  which  sub¬ 
sumes  the  codes  and  extends  them  so  as  to  confront 
the  ever-growing  ethical  complexities  of  today’s 
professional  military  careers.43 

No  armed  service  has  elected  to  codify  and  offi¬ 
cially  promulgate  a  comprehensive  prescription  for 
ethical  behavior  along  the  lines  of  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Model  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct 
or  the  American  Medical  Association’s  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics ^  True,  one  finds  frequent  official 
allusions  to  the  “ethic”  or  “ethos”  or  “core  values”  of 
various  services.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps’  core 
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values  are  honor,  courage  and  commitment.45  The 
Army  ethos  promotes  a  single  central  value — duty — 
described  as  subsuming  integrity  and  selfless  ser¬ 
vice.46  The  Air  Force’s  core  values  are  integrity, 
service  and  excellence  47  Hence,  there  is  no  consis¬ 
tency  within  the  burgeoning  ethical  canons  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  services’  core  values  48  Finally  we  should 


The  impetus  for  [the  services’] 
recent  ethical  convergence  has  come  from  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  as  amended 
in  1949 — the  unification  acts — and  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  DOD  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986  which ,  though  failing  to  achieve 
true  service  unification ,  have  collectively 
generated  a  climate  conducive  to  joint 
approaches  in  numerous  areas . 


emphasize  again  that  this  type  of  ethic — consisting 
merely  of  a  brief  set  of  one-word  values,  virtues  and 
traits— does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  explicit  ethical 
principles  tailored  to  address  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  within  the  broad  professional  milieus  as  do 
the  conventional  codes  of  conduct  governing  the  oth¬ 
er  professions.49 

Eschewal  of  a  professional  ethic  conventional 
code  by  the  services  is  not  without  its  defenders.  As 
late  as  1977,  the  Army’s  chief  of  staff,  disavowing 
the  need  for  an  officers’  code  of  professional  ethics, 
declared  that  the  only  ethical  guidance  required  by 
Army  officers  was  contained  in  the  officer’s  oath  of 
office,  in  the  officer’s  commission,  in  the  officer’s 
traditions  and  in  the  West  Point  honor  code.50  In 
practice,  however,  neither  Congress,  the  president 
nor  the  services  themselves  has  deemed  these  four 
elements  sufficient,  and  they  have  supplemented  this 
nucleus  with  a  broad  range  of  laws,  executive  orders 
and  regulations  regarded  as  necessary  to  fill  serious 
ethical  gaps. 

We  may  close  discussion  of  the  US  military’s  eth¬ 
ical  ideals  by  drawing  two  fundamental  conclusions. 
First,  the  Aimed  Forces’  broad  ethical  ideals  have 
remained  relatively  constant  since  the  rise  of  mili¬ 
tary  professionalism  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.51  However,  the  literature  encapsulating 
those  ideals  and  their  associated  values  has  greatly 
proliferated  and  continues  to  do  so.  The  officer’s  to¬ 
tal  ethical  canon  now  numbers  several  hundred 
pages,  depending  on  how  broadly  the  canon  is 
construed.52  A  major  task  awaits  any  officer  who 
would  seriously  attempt  to  distill  that  core  of  ethical 
principles  having  the  strongest  claim  upon  his  pro¬ 
fessional  conscience.  We  can  record  here  only  the 


most  salient  elements  of  such  an  ethical  core: 

•  The  West  Point  motto,  adjuring  all  service 
members  to  accept  as  their  highest  values  “duty,  hon¬ 
or,  country.”53 

•  The  tradition  implicit  in  the  West  Point  motto  of 
always  accomplishing  the  assigned  mission,  regard¬ 
less  of  obstacles. 

•  The  preeminence  of  the  Constitution  in  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  hierarchy  of  allegiances. 

•  Loyalty  and  obedience  as  the  supreme  military 
virtues,  with  the  precondition  that  orders  be  lawful. 

•  The  imperative  that  officers  be  and  act  as  gentle¬ 
man,  the  essential  trait  of  which  is  strong  character. 

•  The  precept  that  an  officer’s  word  is  his  bond. 

•  Patriotism,  valor,  fidelity  and  professional  com¬ 
petence,  as  enjoined  by  the  officer’s  commission. 

•  The  injunction  to  remain  above  domestic  poli¬ 
tics  in  all  professional  activity. 

•  The  military-civilian  control  principle. 

•  The  principle  that  one’s  acts  in  war  itself  are 
subject  to  constraints  laid  down  in  law  and  that  one 
remains  no  less  an  ethical  agent  in  the  most  desperate 
straits  of  battle. 

•  The  principle  that  law  and  ethical  obligation 
follow  the  service  member  even  after  capture  by  the 
enemy. 

•  The  principle  that  officers  must  avoid  conflicts 
between  their  private  interests  and  official  duties, 
and  that  this  obligation  continues  after  retirement  or 
separation.54 

Second,  with  respect  to  ethical  ideals,  the  broad 
canons  among  the  individual  Armed  Forces  are 
themselves  rapidly  converging.  As  we  have  seen, 
such  venerable  official  sources  as  the  Constitution 
and  the  officer’s  oath  and  commission,  as  well  as 
common  features  from  the  British  inheritance,  ac¬ 
count  for  most  historical  resemblances.55  While 
such  differences  as  the  relatively  greater  strength  of 
the  officer-as-gentleman  ideal  among  Naval  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  brotherhood  ideal  among  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cers  are  worth  noting,  these  are  minor  eddies  in  the 
stream  of  commonality  now  surging  through  the  ser¬ 
vices’  ethical  landscape.56  The  impetus  for  such  re¬ 
cent  ethical  convergence  has  come  from  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  as  amended  in  1949 — the  uni¬ 
fication  acts — and  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 1986  which, 
though  failing  to  achieve  true  service  unification, 
have  collectively  generated  a  climate  conducive  to 
joint  approaches  in  numerous  areas.  Important  ex¬ 
amples  touching  service  ethics  are: 

•  The  Armed  Forces  Officer ,  which  addresses 
important  requisite  officers  values  published  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in  1950  and 
revised  in  1975  and  1988. 
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Generals  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  William  Pagonis  and  Frederick  Franks  arriving  at  Safwan, 
Iraq,  to  discuss  formal  cease-fire  arrangements  with  Iraqi  commanders,  3  March  1991 . 


US  forces  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  offensive,  characterized  by  an  indomitable 
will  to  win  and  an  aggressive  determination  to  carry  the  battle  to  the  enemy .  Their  aim  is  to 
inflict  on  the  enemy  an  early  and  decisive  defeat .  This  spirit,  while  likely  to  produce  a  battlefield 
success,  is  often  at  odds  with  the  instincts  of  political  leaders,  who  may  prefer  a  more  graduated 
force  application  concurrent  with  diplomatic  and  other  pressures.  Paradoxically,  once  diplomacy 
fails  and  the  Armed  Forces  are  given  their  head,  they  may  have  to  move  at  a  pace  even  faster 
than  their  own  doctrine  would  dictate.  Political  realities  militate  against  protracted 
hostilities,  so  campaigns  must  be  concluded  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 


•  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  subjecting  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  the 
same  code  of  legal  behavior,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1950  and  implemented  in  1951.57 

•  Code  of  Conduct,  covering  all  service  members 
in  the  context  of  surrender  and  capture  in  combat  and 
behavior  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  issued  as  a  pres¬ 
idential  executive  order  in  1955  and  amended  in 
1977  and  1988.58 

•  DOD  Law  of  War  Program,  making  the  interna¬ 
tional  laws  of  war  binding  upon  all  members  of  the 
US  Armed  Forces,  implemented  by  DOD  directive 
in  1974.59 

•  Joint  Services  Conference  on  Professional  Eth¬ 
ics,  facilitating  the  development  of  professional  eth¬ 
ics  programs  in  the  various  services,  established  in¬ 
formally  by  interested  officers  in  1979.60 

•  Joint  Ethics  Regulation,  covering  conflicts  of 
interest,  issued  by  DOD  in  1993.61 

Operational  Ideals 

We  turn  now  to  those  broad  operational  ideals  that 
have  come  to  govern  the  American  approach  to  wag¬ 
ing  war  in  the  21st  century.  Such  ideals  are  not  to  be 


confused  with  actual  tactical,  theater  or  strategic 
principles,  or  with  the  principles  of  war  themselves, 
all  of  which  are  subsumed  under  that  universal  body 
of  disciplinary  knowledge  and  theory  associated 
with  the  art  and  science  of  war.  Rather,  we  speak  of 
those  overarching  operational  ideals  that  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  American,  a  product  of  the  unique  US  econom¬ 
ic,  political,  social  and  geo-strategic  identity.  Many 
such  ideals  derive  ultimately  from  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  US  status  as  the  world’s  sole  superpower — 
albeit  one  with  finite  power  and  resources — on  one 
hand  and  its  status  as  a  liberal,  peaceloving  Western 
democracy  on  the  other.  Consequently,  they  often 
conflict  among  themselves.  Though  attributed  to  the 
military,  these  ideals  are  in  several  instances  out¬ 
growths  of  extra-military  considerations.  They  do 
not  pretend  necessarily  to  be  ideals  that  make  for  the 
greatest  possible  military  effectiveness.  They  aim 
rather  at  maximizing  military  effectiveness  within 
the  constraints  imposed  by  national  selfhood. 

In  essence,  US  forces  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  offensive,  characterized  by  an  indomitable  will  to 
win  and  an  aggressive  determination  to  carry  the 
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battle  to  the  enemy.  Their  aim  is  to  inflict  on  the  en¬ 
emy  an  early  and  decisive  defeat.62  This  spirit,  while 
likely  to  produce  a  battlefield  success,  is  often  at  odds 
with  the  instincts  of  political  leaders,  who  may  prefer 
a  more  graduated  force  application  concurrent  with 


War  is  waged  in  ways  that  minimize 
collateral  damage  to  areas  and  structures 
which  are  not  military  targets,  minimizing 
casualties  among  the  enemy  civilian 
population ,  at  the  risk  of  reducing  mission 
effectiveness .  This  ideal  is  ultimately  ethical 
in  its  implications,  but  it  appears  here  under 
operational  ideals  because  concern  for 
avoiding  enemy  civilian  casualties,  like 
concern  for  adhering  to  the  laws  of  war  in 
general,  must  today  be  factored  into 
operational  design . 


diplomatic  and  other  pressures.  Paradoxically,  once 
diplomacy  fails  and  the  Armed  Forces  are  given  their 
head,  they  may  have  to  move  at  a  pace  even  faster 
than  their  own  doctrine  would  dictate.  Political  reali¬ 
ties  militate  against  protracted  hostilities,  so  cam¬ 
paigns  must  be  concluded  in  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible.  Other  considerations  follow: 

•  Arguably,  the  imperative  to  minimize  casualties 
to  US  forces  has  come  to  be  a  principal,  if  not  over¬ 
riding,  factor  in  a  commander’s  warfighting  delibera¬ 
tions.63  However,  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  best 
means  to  minimize  friendly  casualties  and  still  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission. 

•  Doctrinally,  US  forces  cling  to  the  maneuver 
warfare  ideal,  which  entails  a  rapid,  decentralized 
movement,  with  the  aim  of  overloading  and  outpac¬ 
ing  the  enemy  command  and  control  structures’  reac¬ 
tive  capabilities  and  achieving  a  prohibitive  position¬ 
al  advantage.64  The  enemy  is  thus  demoralized,  his 
organization  for  combat  disintegrates  and  he  loses  the 
capacity  for  effective  resistance.  In  theory,  maneuver 
warfare  is  less  costly  in  terms  of  lives,  equipment  and 
munitions  expended  because  it  is  indirect,  targeting 
the  enemy’s  will  rather  than  his  force.  In  modem 
practice,  the  maneuver  ideal  has  been  qualified  by  a 
tendency  to  append  industrial-style  variations — the 
habitual  use  of  massive  preparatory  and  concurrent 
supporting  fires  as  adjuncts  to,  and  in  some  cases 
substitutes  for,  purposeful  and  rapid  movement.  Mil¬ 
itary  theorists  and  practitioners  alike  agree  that  fire 
and  movement  are  complementary  tools,  but  doctrin¬ 
al  ferment  continues  with  respect  to  the  following 
fundamental  question:  Is  war  best  executed  by 


movement,  using  fire  to  support  it;  or  is  war  best  exe¬ 
cuted  by  fire,  using  movement  to  support  it;  or  is  it 
even  valid  to  generalize?  In  future  war  against  a 
competitive  foe,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  relative 
weight  US  forces  will  actually  accord  to  maneuver 
and  fire. 

•  US  forces  preferably  wage  war  as  part  of  a  mul¬ 
tinational  force,  one  having  the  widest  possible  inter¬ 
national  representation.  The  object  is  not  simply  to 
gain  additional  power,  but  to  enhance  legitimacy. 

•  War  is  waged  with  forces  jointly  organized  and 
directed.  The  joint  ideal  has  been  imposed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  DOD  but  is  not  yet  fully  assimilated  by  the 
services  though  it  is  embodied  in  their  doctrine.  The 
Army,  without  organic  means  to  move  its  forces  to 
the  theater  of  war  and  lacking  heavy  air  support,  is 
the  most  joint-minded  of  the  services;  the  Navy,  with 
its  own  organic  air  arm  and  the  Marines  as  a  land 
force  is  the  least  interested  in  joint  operation  partici¬ 
pation  65 

•  US  forces  always  seek  to  capitalize  upon 
technology.  A  technological  edge  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  replacing  humans  with  machines  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  in  many  cases,  thus  reducing  casualties  and 
increasing  logistics,  transport,  communications,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  fire  capabilities  beyond  any  level  the  en¬ 
emy  can  match.  Information-based  warfare  tech¬ 
niques  are  particularly  exploited  using  advanced 
computer  technology  to  “digitize”  the  battle  area.  By 
deploying  an  array  of  sensors  and  surveillance  de¬ 
vices  that  provide  a  real-time  picture  of  friendly  and 
enemy  situations,  US  commanders  can  act  quickly 
with  assurance  of  the  facts  before  the  enemy  can 
knowledgeably  react.66 

•  War  is  waged  in  ways  that  minimize  collateral 
damage  to  areas  and  structures  which  are  not  mili¬ 
tary  targets,  minimizing  casualties  among  the  en¬ 
emy  civilian  population,  at  the  risk  of  reducing  mis¬ 
sion  effectiveness.  This  ideal  is  ultimately  ethical  in 
its  implications,  but  it  appears  here  under  operation¬ 
al  ideals  because  concern  for  avoiding  enemy  civil¬ 
ian  casualties,  like  concern  for  adhering  to  the  laws 
of  war  in  general,  must  today  be  factored  into  opera¬ 
tional  design. 

•  US  forces  undertake  a  spectrum  of  ancillary  mis¬ 
sions  unparalleled  in  modem  arms.  Peace  monitor¬ 
ing,  peacekeeping,  disaster  relief,  civil  support,  nation 
assistance,  counterdrug  support,  antiterrorism  and 
noncombatant  evacuation  operations — while  per¬ 
haps  politically  essential  or  morally  desirable — often 
degrade  combatant  force  readiness  to  perform  their 
prime  mission — warfighting  and  preparing  for  war  67 

•  Troops  in  the  battle  area  are  maintained  and  pro¬ 
visioned  in  the  most  unsparing  manner  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  rigors  of  war.  Such  abundance  of 
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creature  comforts  is  made  possible  by  the  US  mili¬ 
tary's  logistic  system  responsiveness. 

Because  US  forces  are  determined  to  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  technological  innovation,  today's  opera¬ 
tional  ideals  are  shaped  by  two  salient  features: 

•  Through  systematic  publication  of  joint  doctrine 
binding  on  the  services,  the  joint  ideal  in  conducting 
war  is  gradually  taking  hold  within  the  entire  defense 
establishment  despite  the  separate  services'  deeply 
etched  individualistic  identities. 

•  Joint  US  forces,  acting  as  part  of  a  multinational 
force,  will  likely  be  the  model  for  military  organiza¬ 
tion  among  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  military  campaigns  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Leadership  Ideals 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  US  military  lead¬ 
ership  ideals,  because  successful  commanders  in  the 
past  have  displayed  wide  divergency  in  leadership 
styles.  There  have  also  been  wide  differences  among 
US  service  members  as  to  the  particular  leadership 
style  that  has  responded  best.  Nonetheless,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  of  American  men  and  women  sent  off  to 
fight  the  nation’s  wars  has  predisposed  them  to  re¬ 
spond  better  to  certain  broad  leadership  approaches 
than  to  others.  Such  revered  documents  as  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  the  Preamble  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  given  rise  to  an 
American  political  tradition  in  which  liberty  and 
equality  remain  vibrant  touchstone  values  among 
US  citizens. 

Though  these  values  obviously  cannot  receive  full 
or  even  substantial  expression  in  military  service, 
they  do  instill  boundary  expectations  in  the  minds  of 
service  members  that  military  leaders  ignore  at  their 
peril.  These  expectations  have  generated  two  tran¬ 
scendent  leadership  ideals  within  the  US  military 
tradition: 

•  Regardless  of  the  particular  leadership  style  se¬ 
lected,  leaders  must  always  respect  the  innate  human 
dignity  of  each  subordinate. 

•  Leaders  must  recognize  the  status  of  US  service 
members  as  thinking  individuals  rather  than  mindless 
automatons,  giving  them  opportunity  wherever  feasi¬ 
ble  to  exercise  initiative,  shoulder  responsibility  and 
employ  their  native  ingenuity  in  accomplishing  as¬ 
signed  tasks. 

These  US  Army  ideals,  at  least  in  rudimentary 
form,  have  been  present  since  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  What  problems  the  Army  has  encountered  with 
respect  to  leadership  ideals  relate  more  to  a  failure  to 
consistently  live  up  to  its  ideals  than  to  lack  of  ideals 
per  se.68  The  situation  within  the  old  Navy  was 
somewhat  different.  Since  each  naval  vessel  was  a 
world  unto  itself,  cut  off  from  the  immediate  re- 


Military  theorists  and  practitioners 
alike  agree  that  fire  and  movement  are 
complementary  tools \  hut  doctrinal  ferment 
continues  with  respect  to  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  question :  Is  war  best  executed  by 
movement ,  using  fire  to  support  it;  or  is  war 
best  executed  by  fire,  using  movement  to  sup¬ 
port  it;  oris  it  even  valid  to  generalize?. . . 
Against  a  [future]  competitive  foey  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  relative  weight  US  forces  will 
actually  accord  to  maneuver  and  fire. 


straints  and  controls  normally  imposed  by  higher  au¬ 
thority,  mutiny  on  the  high  seas  was  quite  under¬ 
standably  the  one  supreme  taboo  to  be  guarded 
against  at  all  costs.  Consequently,  though  the  Army 
was  not  without  punitive  and  disciplinary  excesses  of 
its  own,  naval  leadership  historically  tended  to  be 
more  coercive,  with  stricter  discipline  and  harsher 
punishment — certainly  through  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  and  probably  later.69 

A  notable  development  in  leadership  ideals  came 
on  11  August  1879,  when  US  Military  Academy  su¬ 
perintendent  Major  General  John  M.  Schofield  de¬ 
livered  his  famous  definition  of  discipline  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  cadets  corps.  Focusing  on  appropriate 
discipline  for  “soldiers  of  a  free  country,”  Schofield 
suggested  that  to  gain  respect  and  willing  obedience 
from  US  servicemen,  the  leader  must  reciprocate 
that  respect  in  his  manner  of  delivering  orders.70 

A  second  notable  development  came  just  after 
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Despite  the  services'  doctrinal  ideal 
endorsement  that  their  members  are  thinking 
individuals  whose  initiative  should  be 
encouraged ,  a  distinct  tendency  persists  for 
leaders  to  overcontrol  their  subordinates  and 
“ micromanage ”  their  units .  In  doing  this,  they 
often  pay  a  high  price  in  terms  of  impairing 
morale,  sifting  initiative  and  curbing 
professional  development  As  the  information 
age  dawns . . .  future  operational  success 
may  well  depend  on  how  forthcoming  leaders 
are  in  empowering  subordinates  to  act 
independently  on  that  information . 


World  War  II,  when  that  great  war’s  leadership  les¬ 
sons  were  still  fresh  in  the  participants’  minds. 
Drawing  upon  a  comprehensive  empirical  military 
leadership  study  at  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  a  group  of  combat-seasoned 
veterans  formulated  the  “Principles  of  Leadership,” 
which  were  officially  incorporated  into  the  Army’s 
leadership  doctrine  in  1951.  They  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Marine  Corps  and  remain  consistent 
with  leadership  guidance  promulgated  by  the  other 
services.  These  principles  are  as  follows: 

•  Be  technically  and  tactically  proficient. 

•  Know  yourself  and  seek  self-improvement. 

•  Seek  responsibility  and  take  responsibility  for 
your  actions. 

•  Make  sound  and  timely  decisions. 

•  Set  the  example. 

•  Know  your  soldiers  and  look  out  for  their  well¬ 
being. 

•  Keep  your  subordinates  informed. 

•  Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  your  sub¬ 
ordinates. 

•  Ensure  the  task  is  understood,  supervised  and 


accomplished. 

•  Build  the  team. 

•  Employ  your  unit  in  accordance  with  its  capa¬ 
bilities.^ 

In  today’s  services,  an  enlightened  leadership  phi¬ 
losophy  based  on  scientifically  derived  principles  of 
human  motivation  has  taken  hold.  The  Air  Force, 
which  did  not  gain  full  independence  until  1947,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  least  afflicted  by  authoritarian  leadership. 
This  is  largely  due  to  high  educational  standards  of 
enlisted  airmen  and  the  close  working  relationship 
between  aircrew  officers  and  enlisted  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  personnel,  factors  that  tend  to  dilute  the  for¬ 
malities  of  rank  and  station. 

Despite  the  services’  doctrinal  ideal  endorsement 
that  their  members  are  thinking  individuals  whose 
initiative  should  be  encouraged,  a  distinct  tendency 
persists  for  leaders  to  overcontrol  their  subordinates 
and  “micromanage”  their  units.  In  doing  this,  they 
often  pay  a  high  price  in  terms  of  impairing  morale, 
stifling  initiative  and  curbing  professional  develop¬ 
ment/1 2 3 4  As  the  information  age  dawns,  bringing 
with  it  unlimited  possibilities  for  providing  the  lower 
ranks  with  relevant  information,  future  operational 
success  may  well  depend  on  how  forthcoming  lead¬ 
ers  are  in  empowering  subordinates  to  act  indepen¬ 
dently  on  that  information.73 

Surveying  the  entire  spectrum  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  ideals — the  Coast  Guard’s  motto,  Semper para- 
tus,  Always  prepared;  the  Marine  Corps’  motto, 
Semper  fi delis,  Always  faithful,  the  Army’s  motto, 
This  We’ll  Defend — there  is  a  pervasive  earnest 
idealism  that  continues  to  animate  the  professional 
conduct  of  the  men  and  women  who  defend  Ameri¬ 
ca.74  Such  idealism  in  the  military  services  is  both 
fitting  and  necessary,  more  so  even  than  in  medicine 
or  law.  For,  of  all  professionals,  it  is  the  soldier,  sail¬ 
or,  marine  and  airman  alone  who  must  be  prepared  to 
face  the  ultimate  trial  and  rigor  of  killing — and  being 
killed — in  service  to  their  country.  MR 
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Character 
Development 


Colonel  W.  Darryl  Goldman,  US  Army 


IN  LEWIS  CARROL’s  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won - 
>  derland,  Alice  comes  upon  the  Cheshire  cat  at  the 
crossroads  and  asks,  “Cheshire-[cat], . . .  would  you 
tell  me,  please,  which  way  I  ought  to  go  from  here?” 
The  cat  answers,  “That  depends  a  good  deal  on 
where  you  want  to  get  to.”  “I  don’t  much  care 
where,”  said  Alice.  “Then  it  doesn’t  matter  which 
way  you  go,”  said  the  cat.1 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  is  struggling 
with  a  similar  dilemma.  An  interminable  parade  of 
appalling  misbehavior  by  men  and  women  in  uni¬ 
form  has  riveted  public  attention  on  traditional  mili¬ 
tary  values  such  as  duty,  honor  and  integrity.  The 
media  zealously  speculates  whether  the  US  military 
is  in  an  irreparable  ethics  crisis.  They  ask,  and  we 
privately  wonder,  “Has  the  US  military  lost  its  moral 
compass  in  this  relativistic  society?”  The  military  is 
proficient  in  devising  programs  to  at  least  present  an 
appearance  that  we  are  getting  somewhere.  But  if  we 
do  not  know  where  we  want  to  get  to,  how  do  we 
know  if  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction? 

The  young  men  and  women  joining  the  military 
today  are  a  diverse  aggregation,  generally  without 
the  homogeneous  values  of  their  grandparents.  We 
have  no  effective  mechanism  for  teaching  them  the 
values  traditionally  esteemed  by  our  military  ser¬ 
vices.  We  relentlessly  challenge  them  to  embrace 
ever-increasing  ethnic,  racial,  gender,  religious  and 
cultural  diversity,  and  they  are  surprisingly  elastic. 
However,  we  fail  to  provide  these  young  adults  with 
the  training  and  education  required  for  appropriate 
cognitive  development  and  change. 

The  incidence  of  senior  leaders  being  removed 
from  promotion  lists,  forced  into  early  retirement  or 
facing  courts-martial  exacerbates  the  turbulence  by 
diminishing  respect  for  authority.  This  staggering 
spate  of  leaders  ending  otherwise  notable  careers  in 
disgrace  is  the  most  compelling  evidence  to  date 
that  the  US  military  culture  does  not  intrinsically 


[The]  propensity  to  create  new,  isolated 
initiatives  to  address  varied  human  relations 
misconduct  has  been  the  fundamental  failure 
in  the  way  the  US  military  has  addressed 
character  development  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  We  continually  assume 
that  secluded  enterprises  addressing  ethics, 
morals  or  values  are  consequential  just 
because  they  give  the  impression  that  “we  are 
doing  something” 


promote  principled  behavior. 

What  do  we  want  for  our  future?  We  want  to  de¬ 
velop  and  sustain  a  cultural  environment  of  trust  and 
respect,  where  human  dignity  and  worth  are  es¬ 
teemed.  We  want  our  leaders  to  be  American  mili¬ 
tary  heroes  by  actively  role  modeling,  teaching  and 
coaching  tomorrow’s  leaders  today. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  on  the  right  road  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  goals,  because  our  military  continues 
to  respond  to  human  relations  challenges  as  it  always 
has — with  individual,  isolated  and  even  competing 
programs  for  equal  opportunity,  violence  prevention, 
sexual  harassment  awareness,  religious  and  cultural 
diversity,  accentuation,  participation  in  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Women  in  the  Services,  suicide 
prevention  training,  monthly  themes  and  many  other 
programs.  These  are  created  and  sustained  in  ideo¬ 
logical  isolation,  subsequently  competing  vigorously 
for  scarce  funding,  personnel  and  political  resources. 
We  may  even  further  fragment  our  efforts — as  the 
Army  did  by  partitioning  the  violence  prevention 
program  into  six  distinct  subcategories  as  follows: 

•  Workplace  violence 

•  Family  violence 

•  Youth  and  school  violence 

•  Gang  violence 
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•  Sexual  assault  violence 

•  Suicide  prevention 

This  propensity  to  create  new,  isolated  initiatives 
to  address  varied  human  relations  misconduct  has 
been  the  fundamental  failure  in  the  way  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  has  addressed  character  development  since  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  We  continually  assume 
that  secluded  enterprises  addressing  ethics,  morals  or 
values  are  consequential  just  because  they  give  the 
impression  that  “we  are  doing  something.”  In  fact, 
this  fallacious  faith  in  new,  detached  projects  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good  by  diverting 
the  attention  of  those  in  leadership  who  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  cause  real  change. 

Our  military  culture  has  become  accustomed  to  a 
heterogeneity  of  unrelated  efforts  to  help  people  treat 
one  another  with  dignity.  We  are  beset  by  ethics, 
morals  and  values  program  pieces.  Service  schools 
offer  ethics  courses  taught  by  instructors  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  credentials  but  without  servicewide  standards 
or  objectives  governing  these  courses.  We  have  reg¬ 
ulatory  documents  and  field  manuals  that  state  the 
services’  “ethos”  but  without  consistency.  We  pro¬ 
mulgate  vague  service  “core  values”  as  “foundation¬ 
al”  only  to  have  them  inexplicably  change — again. 

In  fact,  core  values  differ  among  the  services.  The 
US  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recently  embraced 
“Honor,  Courage  and  Commitment.”  The  US  Air 
Force  holds  “Integrity  First,  Service  Before  Self,  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  All  We  Do.”  The  Army  has  combined 
values  and  ethics  with  leadership  values.  Army  val¬ 
ues:  Compassion,  Courage,  Candor,  Competence 
and  Commitment.”  Army  ethics:  Loyalty,  duty,  self¬ 
less  service  and  integrity;  LDRSHIP  values:  Loyal¬ 
ty,  Duty,  Respect  for  Others,  Selfless  Service,  Honor, 
Integrity  and  Personal  Courage.  At  the  “core,”  indi¬ 
vidual  service  values  within  the  US  military  differ. 

Additionally,  there  are  noncommissioned  officer 
and  civil  service  codes;  DOD  Code  of  Conduct 
5500.R,  Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct,  US  Military 
Academy  (USMA)  initiatives  to  create  environ¬ 
ments  of  trust  and  respect,  and  made-for-classroom 
“moral  development”  booklets.  We  have  academy 
mottoes,  honor  codes,  the  Constitution,  Officer’s 
Commission,  Oath  of  Office,  Uniform  Code  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Justice  ( UCMJ ),  Laws  of  War,  Standards  of 
Conduct  and  service  customs  and  traditions.  Officer, 
warrant  officer,  enlisted  and  Department  of  the 
Army  Civilian  (DAC)  evaluation  reports  contain  an 
“ethics”  block  though  raters  are  not  trained  to  evalu¬ 
ate  ethical  behavior  or  ethical  decision  making,  and 
the  rated  personnel  do  not  understand  the  criteria  by 
which  they  are  evaluated. 


So,  the  problem  is  not  that  the  military  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  attention  or  has  not  offered  solutions.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  military  has  no  unified  approach  or 
agreement  as  to  which  road  it  wants  to  take  because 
it  does  not  have  a  clue  as  to  where  it  must  “get  to.” 
A  likely  analogy  would  be  the  proverbial  husband 


We  promulgate  vague  service 
“core  values”  as  “foundational”  only  to  have 
them  inexplicably  change — again.  In  fact , 
core  values  differ  among  the  services .  The  US 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recently  embraced 
“Honor,  Courage  and  Commitment  ”  The  US 
Air  Force  holds  “Integrity  First,  Service  Be¬ 
fore  Self,  Excellence  in  All  We  Do”  The  Army 
has  combined  values  and  ethics  with  leader¬ 
ship  values. . . .  LDRSHIP  values:  Loyalty, 
Duty,  Respect  for  Others,  Selfless  Service, 
Honor,  Integrity  and  Personal  Courage. 


who  refuses  the  assistance  of  a  map  because  he  firm¬ 
ly  believes  “If  I  drive  far  enough  fast  enough,  I’ll 
eventually  get  there!”  As  the  Cheshire  cat  said,  If 
you  continue  without  direction,  you  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  get  somewhere. 

We  must  pursue  nothing  less  than  a  cultural 
change.  Former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Ronald  R.  Fogleman  essentially  said  the  criticisms 
aimed  at  that  service  may  have  been  a  problem  of  the 
service’s  culture.  Williamson  Murray,  a  military  ex¬ 
pert  and  former  Air  Force  officer,  argued  that  if 
Fogleman  really  wanted  to  alter  the  Air  Force’s  cul¬ 
ture,  he  would  have  to  aim  for  changes  a  decade  from 
[then]  and  begin  by  revamping  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  officers  and  by  picking  generals  who  share 
his  view.2 

On  19  May  1994,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staff,  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  service  secretaries 
signed  a  document  (subsequently  made  into  a  poster) 
which  bears  the  auspicious  title  “The  Department  of 
Defense  Human  Goals.”3  However,  when  examined 
carefully,  these  “human  goals”  are  actually  a  series  of 
admirable  but  independent  objectives  without  a 
sense  of  common  target.  Each  stated  “goal”  is  so 
worthy,  who  could  oppose  any  of  them?  But  what 
vision  are  these  “goals”  to  attain?  How  may  we  en¬ 
sure  compliance  and  measure  whether  we  have 
reached  our  goals?  The  creation  of  a  poster  without 
a  strategy  for  achieving  its  ideals  may  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  reinforcing  the  military’s  faith  in  fresh, 
isolated  initiatives. 
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Instead,  what  the  US  military  needs  is  a  clearly 
stated  vision  for  the  kind  of  environment  we  want  in 
our  military,  and  an  intelligible  strategy,  plus  the  col¬ 
lective  will  to  strenuously  pursue  it.  Only  if  DOD 
makes  character  development  a  top  priority — and 
permanently  institutionalizes  aggressive  programs 


Relativism ,  resistance  to  authority  and 
individualism  stand  in  direct  conflict  with 
traditional  military  values .  Although  the  US 
military  continues  to  hold  the  ethical  high 
ground  as  a  model  for  social  change ,  the 
resulting  strain  has  been  a  public  relations 
meltdown  with  the  American  people .  Even  if 
one  makes  the  argument  that  the  military 
merely  reflects  the  larger  society’s  current 
mores,  the  fact  remains  that  Americans  are 
profoundly  appalled  by  the  sight  of  a 
uniformed  soldier  in  handcuffs . 


at  every  professional  life-cycle  stage — will  the  US 
military  reverse  its  descent  into  cultural  chaos. 

“Cultural  chaos?”  you  ask.  Indeed.  At  no  other 
moment  in  American  history  have  our  military  men 
and  women  been  called  upon  to  steadfastly  embrace 
diversity  in  the  ranks.  Their  successes  are  a  credit  to 
the  quality  of  our  people.  However,  the  diversity  in 
race,  gender,  religion,  first  language  and  many  other 
variables  has  heightened  conflict  between  individual 
values  and  the  military  institution’s  traditional  val¬ 
ues.  We  have  had  difficulty  developing  a  consensus 
that  “this  is  the  way  we  do  things.”  Relativism,  re¬ 
sistance  to  authority  and  individualism  stand  in  di¬ 
rect  conflict  with  traditional  military  values.  Al¬ 
though  the  US  military  continues  to  hold  the  ethical 
high  ground  as  a  model  for  social  change,  the  result¬ 
ing  strain  has  been  a  public  relations  meltdown  with 
the  American  people.  Even  if  one  makes  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  military  merely  reflects  the  larger  soci¬ 
ety’s  current  mores,  the  fact  remains  that  Americans 
are  profoundly  appalled  by  the  sight  of  a  uniformed 
soldier  in  handcuffs. 

When  the  military  culture  is  incongruous  with  ci¬ 
vilian  society,  pressures  to  redefine  military  values 
increase.  Occasionally,  change  comes  so  fast  that  we 
are  uncertain  of  what  to  do  because  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are.  Disorientation  is  obvious  when  ser¬ 
vices  admit  to  “not  knowing  whether  adultery  and 
fraternization  are  issues  that  affect  our  ability  to 
function.”  As  Dorothy  said  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz , 
“Toto,  I’ve  a  feeling  we’re  not  in  Kansas  anymore.” 


Historically,  the  military  has  adhered  to  a  few  fa¬ 
vored  approaches  to  teach  ethical  behavior.  Since 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall  initiated 
“Character  Guidance”  programs  in  all  service 
branches  in  1951,  the  production  of  booklets  and 
teaching  of  random  classes  in  units  has  constituted 
our  most  consistent  approach  to  character  training. 

Marching  soldiers  into  classrooms  for  an  hour’s 
lecture  by  a  trainer  with  unspecified  credentials  has 
never  yielded  significant  results.  Then  again,  we 
have  not  stated  the  desired  outcome  for  these  classes 
in  terms  of  our  military  culture’s  long-range  goals. 
We  merely  hoped  that,  by  osmosis,  the  hearers  would 
take  something  with  them  when  they  departed.  Even 
group  discussion  (cognitive  dissonance  as  opposed 
to  didactic  learning  theory)  is  not  significantly  better 
if  we  have  no  idea  where  we  are  going. 

Another  favorite  approach  is  to  create  military 
academy  character  development  programs.  One  ra¬ 
tionale  is  if  we  can  train  our  best,  most  promising 
new  officers,  they  may  ultimately  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  larger  service  during  their  careers.  Of 
course,  the  undeclared  advantage  is  that  since  acade¬ 
mies  tend  to  get  the  negative  focus  of  the  public 
press,  preemptive  programs  always  have  the  ser¬ 
vices’  support.  Although  the  point  is  arguable,  acad¬ 
emy  graduates  appear  to  be  better  prepared  to  be 
leaders,  much  to  the  credit  of  character  development 
programs,4  At  West  Point,  cadets  receive  50  hours  of 
ethics,  honor  and  honesty  and  63  hours  of  Consider¬ 
ation  of  Others  training. 

But  the  reasoning  that  the  military  academies’  ef¬ 
forts  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  larger  service  is 
faulty.  USMA  currently  supplies  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  officers  accessioned  to  the  Active 
Component  (AC)  Army  each  year.5  Let  us  assume 
that  this  rate  will  remain  steady,  as  will  current  AC 
officer,  enlisted  and  DAC  employee  strengths.  In 
this  most  optimistic  scenario,  academy  graduates 
would  constitute  only  2.7  percent  of  the  total  force  of 
AC  Army  officers,  enlisted  and  DAC  personnel.6 
Realistically,  a  preponderance  of  academy  character 
development  program  benefits  are  confined  to  the 
academy’s  own  walls  and  will  have  insignificant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  Army  community  as  a  whole. 

Several  years  ago  the  Air  Force  Academy  took 
the  lead  by  establishing  the  Center  for  Character  De¬ 
velopment  to  administer  an  innovative,  academy- 
focused,  character  development  program.  The  first 
goal  was  to  create  a  character  development  program 
that  successfully  integrated  its  honor  code  system 
with  Air  Force  values  and  desired  character  develop¬ 
ment  outcomes.  The  center  fixed  its  policy  as: 
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DOD  must  clearly  state  its  vision  and  objectives ,  accompanied  by  nothing  less  than 
a  commitment  to  change  the  US  military  culture.  The  pursuit  of  cultural  change  must  aim  to 
define,  develop  and  execute  a  militarywide  progressive ,  developmental  training  and  education 
character  development  program.  The  program  must  challenge  men  and  women  at  every 
professional  level  to  live  the  concepts  of  the  services9  unified  core  values  and  develop  and  sustain 
an  environment  of  trust  and  respect  where  human  dignity  and  worth  are  esteemed. 

The  program  must  begin  at  accessioning,  precommissioning,  basic  training  and  civilian 
recruitment  and  continue  seamlessly  until  retirement  or  other  separation. 


“People  develop  best  in  an  environment  of  trust  and 
respect,  where  human  dignity  and  worth  are  re¬ 
spected.”  Action  officers  and  division  chiefs  from 
the  Pentagon  and  sister  academies  eagerly  made  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  to  explore 
something  truly  novel  and  innovative  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  development  field. 

However,  there  was  no  grand  strategy  to  experi¬ 
ment  or  test  training  methods  and  curriculum  for 
broader  application  to  the  entire  service.  No  schema 
were  posed  for  testing  the  program’s  effect  on  ser¬ 
vicewide  mentoring  or  values  evaluation.  In  short, 
the  program  was  never  intended  to  leave  Colorado 
Springs  except  in  the  most  idealistic  sense. 

USMA  developed  and  instituted  the  Consider¬ 
ation  of  Others  program  to  promote  “those  actions 
that  indicate  a  sensibility  to  and  regard  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  needs  of  others,  and  an  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  one’s  own  behavior  on  them;  being  support¬ 
ing  of  and  fair  with  others.”  The  successful 
achievement  of  coherence  of  honor  code  system  and 


human  behavior  outcomes  prompted  some  Army 
leaders  to  ask  “Why  can’t  we  apply  this  program  to 
the  entire  Army?”  Simply  put,  programs  that 
succeed  in  the  academy’s  confines  are  not  necessari¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  larger  military  culture.  Then 
what  of  the  other  75  percent  of  officers,  warrant  offi¬ 
cers,  junior  and  senior  enlisted  and  DACs? 

Creating  the  kind  of  environment  that  academies 
pursue  is  appropriate  and  befitting  our  history  as  a 
compassionate  and  attentive  people.  But  rather  than 
contriving  isolated  programs  in  a  vacuum,  should 
they  not  design  them  as  an  interrelated  element  of  a 
larger,  comprehensive,  servicewide  strategy  so  that 
officers  from  the  academies  enter  the  services  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  common  covenant  shared  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  service?  Of  course,  to  accomplish  this,  the 
services  must  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  where  they  want 
to  “get  to”  and  include  the  academies  as  part  of — 
rather  than  separate  from — the  larger  strategy. 

A  third  means  the  military  prefers  for  providing 
ethics  training  and  education  is  in  its  service  schools. 
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Marching  soldiers  into  classrooms  for 
an  hour’s  lecture  by  a  trainer  with  unspecified 
credentials  has  never  yielded  significant 
results.  Then  again,  we  have  not  stated  the 
desired  outcome  for  these  classes  in  terms  of 
our  military  culture’s  long-range  goals.  We 
merely  hoped  that,  by  osmosis,  the  hearers 
would  take  something  with  them  when  they 
departed.  Even  group  discussion  (cognitive 
dissonance  as  opposed  to  didactic  learning 
theory)  is  not  significantly  better  if  we  have  no 
idea  where  we  are  going. 


Classes  provided  have  no  servicewide  scheme  or 
common  goals  and  focus  on  philosophical  ethics,  or 
“metaethics,”  rather  than  applied  ethics.  The  com¬ 
mand  and  general  staff  and  war  college  courses  ad¬ 
dress  the  ethics  of  war  at  the  strategic  level,  with  little 
mention  of  mentoring  values.  Furthermore,  since  the 
preponderance  of  service  school  institutional  training 
is  provided  for  officers,  captains  and  above,  it  seems 
we  have  not  yet  taken  seriously  the  concept  that  in 
today’s  high-tech  battlefield,  national  policy  may  be 
made  at  platoon  level  with  the  firing  of  a  single  bullet. 

The  fourth,  but  least  preferred  means  of  “doing 
something”  about  ethics  is  the  creation  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  codes.  Former  and  current  Army  officers 
continually  promote  an  “officers  code”  as  the  answer 
to  how  we  may  create  and  sustain  an  ethical  milieu. 
Retired  Colonel  Lloyd  J.  Matthews  says,  “It  is  time 
to  distill  the  standards  and  ethical  elements  that  exist 
in  military  culture  into  a  professional  code — the  es¬ 
sence  of  our  profession’s  most  cherished  values,  en¬ 
shrined  in  a  single  document  we  can  look  to  with 
something  approaching  true  reverence.”7  Never 
mind  that  since  DOD  created  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
Government  Service  for  civilian  employees  and  the 
Army  developed  the  Creed  of  the  Noncommissioned 
Officer,  no  one  has  tested  for,  or  apparently  even  in¬ 
quired  about  observable  changes  in  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  of  those  whom  we  would  expect  to  be  most 
affected  by  such  codes.®  More  codes  will  not  help. 
By  the  time  the  loaded,  ethics-related  statements  are 
defined  with  some  consensus,  the  resultant  “code”  is 
little  more  than  indefinite  platitudes  with  no  means 
of  exacting  compliance. 

Implementing  Change 

So,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  only  road  to 
an  environment  of  trust  and  respect  in  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  is  a  DOD-led  commitment  to  cultural  change. 


In  my  opinion.  DOD  must  immediately  take  the  lead 
in  developing  a  joint  character  development  initia¬ 
tive  by  forming  a  DOD  planning  group  led  by  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  with  the  authority  to  make  things  hap¬ 
pen.  This  planning  group  must  then  submit  a  DOD 
character  development  plan  for  Secretary  of  Defense 
approval  in  one  year.  The  initial  task  must  be  to  create 
a  consensus  of  seasoned  and  new  military  members 
as  to  where  we  want  to  “get  to”  and  which  road(s)  we 
will  take.  Only  a  joint  program  will  furnish  clear, 
coordinated  language  and  goals  and  a  means  of  mea¬ 
suring  progress  common  to  all  services. 

The  sister  services  appear  powerless  to  even  place 
responsibility  for  ethics  in  one  central  agency.  The 
Air  Force  created  a  new  office  at  the  secretariat  level. 
To  better  understand  how  convoluted  responsibility 
for  ethics  is  in  the  Army,  one  must  simply  walk  the 
halls  of  the  Pentagon  in  search  of  where  the  ethics 
“buck  stops.”  When  I  first  made  this  Pentagon  ex¬ 
cursion,  I  began  with  my  own  office,  the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  directorate  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSPER).  “Well,”  the  ex¬ 
planation  came,  “We  believe  we  have  responsibility 
for  ethics,  although  that’s  not  in  any  regulation.” 

The  next  stop  was  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office.  In  a  small  cubicle,  a  man  with  a  desk 
piled  high  with  papers  and  books  said,  “It’s  me,  I’m 
responsible  for  ethics  training  in  the  Army.”  I  asked 
to  see  his  authority  and  he  showed  me  his  copy  of 
DOD  5500.R — the  DOD  regulation  for  civilians  and 
military  that  prescribes  which  kinds  of  contracting 
are  illegal,  along  with  other  inappropriate  business 
entanglements. 

“I  see  chapter  12  is  about  ethical  decision  mak¬ 
ing,”  I  said. 

“Well  we  throw  that  out.  We’re  not  qualified  to 
teach  that,”  he  answered. 

Down  another  long  corridor,  this  time  to  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains’  office.  For  many  years  the  chaplains 
have  taught  “character  guidance”  courses  and  re¬ 
cently  fielded  an  impressive  “moral  leadership” 
manual.  “Moral  leadership  training  is  our  forte  by 
regulation,”  the  spokesman  said.  “Ethics  belongs  to 
the  ODCSPER.”  The  circle  was  complete. 

To  be  effective,  DOD  must  clearly  state  its  vision 
and  objectives,  accompanied  by  nothing  less  than  a 
commitment  to  change  the  US  military  culture.9  The 
pursuit  of  cultural  change  must  aim  to  define,  devel¬ 
op  and  execute  a  militarywide  progressive,  develop¬ 
mental  training  and  education  character  development 
program.  The  program  must  challenge  men  and 
women  at  every  professional  level  to  live  the  concepts 
of  the  services’  unified  core  values  and  develop  and 
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sustain  an  environment  of  trust  and  respect  where  hu¬ 
man  dignity  and  worth  are  esteemed.  The  program 
must  begin  at  accessioning,  precommissioning,  basic 
training  and  civilian  recruitment  and  continue  seam¬ 
lessly  until  retirement  or  other  separation.10 

Additionally,  DOD  must  remake  the  Defense 
Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute  (DEOMI) 
into  a  center  for  character  development,  with  allied 
and  coordinated  academic,  policy  and  implementa¬ 
tion  centers  within  the  individual  services.  Racial 
and  gender-based  discriminatory  behavior  is  un¬ 
questionably  destmctive  to  institutional  cohesion, 
but  DEOMI  has  failed  to  address  the  greater  human 
relations  challenge  of  teaching  people  how  to  relate 
to  one  another  with  respect  and  dignity,  regardless  of 
their  differences  or  similarities.  While  the  pursuit  of 
justice  for  every  service  member  must  never  wane, 
race  and  gender  issues  represent  only  two  destructive 
antisocial  attitudes.  The  new  center  and  DOD  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  administered  by  leaders  with  the  po¬ 
tential  for  greater  responsibility  upon  assignment 
completion  and  the  institutional  authority  to  make 
things  happen. 

Even  as  the  Center  for  Character  Development  is 
in  the  process  of  being  readied,  DOD,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  services,  must  quickly  define  the  shared 
American  military  core  values  and  state  a  common 
“ethos”  in  a  unified  character  development  program 
for  the  US  Armed  Forces.  The  services  must  then 
coordinate  all  their  regulatory  documents  to  reflect 
the  new  unified  values  language. 

DOD  must  enlist  the  help  of  the  most  respected  ci¬ 
vilian  and  military  experts  to  construct  a  unified,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  developmental  curriculum  that  provides 
socialization  for  all  personnel  in  institutional  educa¬ 
tion,  operational  assignments  and  individual  profes¬ 
sional  development.11  Although  the  Pentagon  holds 
a  multitude  of  talented  action  officers  ensconced  in 
cubicles,  this  is  a  job  for  experienced  field  experts. 

The  curriculum  should  be  increasingly  challeng¬ 
ing  throughout  the  professional  life  cycle  and  must 
be  consummated  in  mentor  evaluation  and  feedback 
for  continual  program  update.  The  services  must  en¬ 
sure  that  both  the  curriculum  and  training  methods 
thoroughly  integrate  school  instruction,  operational 
assignment  training,  self-  and  social  development. 
Likewise,  they  must  ensure  that  all  training  allows 
discussion  and  encourages  cognitive  dissonance  for 
change.  Basic  training  students,  officer  candidate 
school  students  and  academy  cadets  must  graduate 
into  a  subsociety  in  which  other  members,  regardless 
of  rank,  share  in  a  collective  covenant  of  common 
values.  Students  in  service  schools,  senior  service 


schools  and  leadership  courses  must  be  trained  in  a 
confederated  curriculum  and  returned  to  their  as¬ 
signments  to  teach  and  mentor  character  and  charac¬ 
ter  development. 

DOD  must  ensure  that  individual  efficiency  rating 
forms  and  rating  processes  (to  include  D  ACs)  are  the 
teeth  of  an  overall  character  development  program 

The  command  and  general  staff  and 
war  college  courses  address  the  ethics  of  war 
at  the  strategic  level '  with  little  mention  of 
mentoring  values .  Furthermore ,  since  the 
preponderance  of  service  school  institutional 
training  is  provided  for  officers,  captains  and 
above,  it  seems  we  have  not  yet  taken  seriously 
the  concept  that  in  today’s  high-tech  battle¬ 
field,  national  policy  may  be  made  at  platoon 
level  with  the  firing  of  a  single  bullet 


by  insisting  that  ratings  develop  personnel  and  their 
character,  rather  than  merely  evaluate  their  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  military  adage  “People  will  do  it  if  you 
put  it  in  their  job  description,”  remains  true.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  we  must  strenuously  pursue  an  area  we  ad¬ 
dress  rather  poorly — the  awards  systems.  How  do 
we  reward  ethical  choices  when  a  perception  of  deg¬ 
radation  of  performance  encourages  cold-blooded 
decisions?12 

DOD  must  develop  an  aggressive  means  of  mar¬ 
keting  the  character  development  program  to  all  mil¬ 
itary  and  civilian  members  in  the  military  communi¬ 
ty,  their  families  and  the  general  public  to  create  and 
sustain  an  institutional  identity  with  the  decided- 
upon  values  and  goals  in  the  figure.  We  want  to  en¬ 
sure  that  new  or  prospective  personnel  understand 
something  of  the  commitment  required;  to  attract 


Loyalty*.  Bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
US  Constitution,  the  Army,  your  unit 
and  other  soldiers. 

Duty:  Fulfill  your  obligations. 

|  Respect*  Treat  people  a^  they  should  be  treated. 

Selfless  Service:  Put  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
i  the  Army  and  your  subordinates  before 

|  your  own. 

Honor:  Live  up  to  the  Army  values. 

I  Integrity:  Do  what  is  right,  legally  and  morally. 

j;  Personal  Courage:  Fhce  fear,  danger  or  adversity 
(physical  or  moral). 
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DOD  must  develop  an  aggressive 
means  of  marketing  the  character  develop¬ 
ment  program  to  all  military  and  civilian 
members  in  the  military  community,  their 
families  and  the  general  public  to  create  and 
sustain  an  institutional  identity  with  the 
decided-upon  values  and  goals.  We  want  to 
ensure  that  new  or  prospective  personnel 
understand  something  of  the  commitment 
required;  to  attract  persons  with  ability, 
dedication  and  capacity  for  growth. 


persons  with  ability,  dedication  and  capacity  for 
growth;  and  to  make  departing  military  and  civilian 
members  more  appealing  to  civilian  industry.  Also, 
we  want  the  American  people  to  fully  understand 
that  their  military  continues  to  hold  the  moral  high 
ground  and  remains  a  model  for  social  betterment. 

An  Air  Force  publication  states  the  “Service’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  educate,  train  and  inspire  outstanding  leaders, 
and  instill  character,  is  linked  to  our  commitment  to 
develop  and  sustain  an  environment  of  trust  and  re¬ 
spect,  where  human  dignity  and  worth  are  esteemed.” 
A  comprehensive  character  development  program  in 
the  US  military  will  accomplish  die  DOD  “human 
goals”  and  far  more.  People  with  ability,  dedication 
and  the  capacity  for  growth  will  want  to  work  in  an 


environment  where  such  values  are  rewarded.  Par¬ 
ents  of  talented  youth  will  again  trust  that  the  military 
can  provide  a  safe  environment  for  their  children. 

Equal  opportunity,  violence  and  sexual-harassment 
prevention  and  other  human  relations  emphases  will 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  everyday  human  relations 
rather  than  continue  as  isolated,  politically  motivated 
programs.  Members  will  defend  individual  rights  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  age  or  national 
origin  because  they  will  know  “who  we  are  and  what 
we  are  about.” 

Only  DOD  can  replace  the  hundreds  of  disjointed, 
competitive  and  wasteful  separate  service  initiatives 
to  forge  a  comprehensive,  collaborative  change  in 
our  military  culture.  The  question  is,  can  DOD  resist 
the  temptation  to  take  responsibility  amid  great  flam¬ 
boyant  fanfare,  only  to  print  more  posters,  issue  un¬ 
enforceable,  vague  mles  and  create  more  unrelated 
program  “pieces?” 

Genuine  cultural  change  will  not  be  the  road  of 
least  resistance  or  swift  payoffs  but  instead  will  mean 
a  significant  outlay  of  valuable  resources  and  much 
hard  work.  We  must  begin  now  and  aim  for  results  10 
years  from  now.  The  most  difficult  battle  will  be  con¬ 
vincing  service  leaders  to  accept  the  interservice  stan¬ 
dardization  essential  for  an  effective  program.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  are  up  to  the  challenge,  our  children,  and 
their  children,  will  someday  be  proud  to  fill  the  ranks 
where  we  and  our  forefathers  stood  before  them.  MR 


NOTES 


1 .  Lewis  Carrol,  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  {New  York:  Signet  Classic  Books, 
1956,  reprint  I960),  64. 

2.  Carl  Builder,  a  RAND  Corporation  military  analyst  who  wrote  the  book  The  Icarus 
Syndrome,  says  that  Navy  Admiral  Brno  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.  failed  in  his  attempt  to  change 
the  Navy’s  culture  radically  when  he  was  chief  of  naval  operations  during  the  late  1970s. 
"As  soon  as  he  left,  the  Navy  reverted  back  to  where  it  had  been  before,  and  sealed  the 
wound  after  him.  The  culture  of  an  institution  this  big  is  extremely  difficult  to  change;”  "Air 
Force  Critics  Seek  to  Clip  Wings  of  an  Elitist  Culture,"  Los  Angeles  Times  (8  October 
1995),  4,  18.  Additionally,  Biot  A  Cohen,  a  military  affairs  specialist  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  thinks  real  change  in  the  services'  culture  must  be  wrought  with  heavy  outside 
pressure  from  the  Pentagon's  top  civilian  political  appointees. 

3.  “Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  Human  Goals,"  poster,  19  May  1994. 

4.  Tom  Philpott,  "Academies:  Are  They  Still  Worth  the  Cost?”  The  Retired  Officer 
Magazine  (October  1995),  31-36.  Philpott  says,  "Recent  information  from  DOD’s  Man¬ 
power  Data  Center  shows  academy  graduates  are,  in  fact,  better  behaved  than  non¬ 
academy  graduates.  From  1990  through  1994,  the  services  separated  297,000  officers. 
More  than  19,000  left  with  'bad  paper’  discharges  for  such  reasons  as  misconduct,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  and  financial  irresponsibility.” 

5.  Source  is  Accession  and  Distribution  Branch  (DAPE-MPO),  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (ODCSPER),  Washington,  DC. 

6.  Based  on  active  strength  of  84,340  officers,  427,370  enlisted  and  276,833  civilian 
as  of  1  August  1995.  Source  is  Military  Strength  Analysis  (DAPE-PRS),  ODCSPER, 
Washington,  DC. 

7.  COL  Uoyd  J.  Matthews,  “The  Need  for  an  Officers’  Code  of  Professional  Ethics, 
ARMY  (March  1994),  21-29. 


8.  Embodied  in  Public  Law  96-303 ,  passed  unanimously  by  Congress  on  27  June 
1980.  Developed  and  distributed  in  1990,  this  is  an  informative  distillation  of  the  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer's  guiding  ethical  precepts. 

9  Don  Hdlnegel,  John  W.  Slocum  and  Richard  W.  Woodman,  Organizational  Behav¬ 
ior  (St.  Paul,  MN;  West  Publishing  Company,  1992),  511.  Suggests  organization’s  cul¬ 
ture  can  be  altered  by  changing:  what  managers  pay  attention  to,  how  crisis  situations 
are  handled,  criteria  for  recruiting  new  members,  criteria  for  promotion  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  criteria  for  allocating  rewards  and  organizational  rites  and  ceremonies. 

10.  Charles  Thompkins,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  Personnel  Programs, 
heads  up  a  new  organization  the  Navy  is  calling  Character  Development  and  Leadership. 
Thompkins  says  they  are  using  the  "cradle  to  grave”  approach  in  their  program  develop¬ 
ment,  believing  that  the  leaders  are  just  as  much  a  key  to  the  training  process  as  the  junior 
members. 

11.  Hellriegel,  Slocum  and  Woodman,  521.  Defines  organizational  socialization  as 
“the  systematic  process  by  which  organizations  bring  new  employees  into  their  culture. 
In  genera)  meaning  of  the  term,  socialization  is  the  process  by  which  older  members  of 
a  society  transmit  to  younger  members  the  social  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  effec¬ 
tively  perform  the  roles  of  that  society."  See  also  their  seven  steps  to  socialization  on 
page  522. 

12.  Some  authorities  believe  the  most  effective  method  for  influencing  organizational 
culture  may  be  through  the  reward  system.  See  J.  Kerr  and  J.W.  Slocum  Jr.,  "Managing 
Corporate  Culture  through  Reward  Systems,"  Academy  of  Management  Executives 
(1987),  1 , 99-108;  N.K.  Sethia  and  M  A  Von  Glinow,  "Arriving  at  Four  Cultures  by  Man¬ 
aging  the  Reward  System,”  in  R.H.  Kilmann  et  al„  Gaining  Control  of  the  Corporate  Cul¬ 
ture  (San  Frandso:  Jossey-Bass),  400-420. 
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Element  of  War 

Major  Brian  R.  Reinwald,  US  Army 


In  peace,  the  moral  element  seldom  comes  to 
be  of  value;  in  war  it  forms  the  precondition  of 
every  victory,  the  true  value  of  a  unit  f 

— General  Helmuth  von  Moltke 

MUCH  DEBATE  and  philosophical  resonance 
.  in  US  military  and  academic  circles  today  fo¬ 
cuses  on  whether  or  not  we  are  entering  into,  in  the 
midst  of  or  departing  from  a  revolution  in  military  af¬ 
fairs  (RMA).  This  speculative  fog  masks  an  impor¬ 
tant  component  of  future  warfare — the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  of  war.2  Regardless  of  the  inherent  arguments, 
changes  and  any  definition  or  innovations  of  the  so- 
called  RMA,  the  moral  element  of  war  will  remain 
unchanged  and  constant  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  integral  component  is  often  overlooked  by  for¬ 
ward-thinking  optimists,  force  developers,  doctrine 
writers  and  technologists  when  they  proselytize 
about  the  profound  changes  that  the  future  holds  for 
warfare.  Although  our  Army  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
RMA  debate,  the  enduring  relationship  between  the 
human  participants  and  the  conduct  of  war  ensures 
that  the  moral  element  will  remain  one  of  war ’s  dom¬ 
inant  and  constant  elements.  This  realization  is  im¬ 
portant  to  our  Army’s  future  because  of  our  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  rely  too  heavily  on  technology  to 
accomplish  our  goals  while  slighting  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment’s  importance. 

Technology  alone  cannot  win  wars.  Human  inter¬ 
action  and  imposition  remain  vital  determinants  to 
the  efficient  application  of  that  technology.  As  we 
enthusiastically  rush  toward  the  21st-century  battle¬ 
field  with  a  multitude  of  unanswered  questions,  we 
should  look  to  the  past  to  capture  and  benefit  from 
truths  that  military  history  offers.  Indeed,  history 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  much  of  anything.  It  does, 
however,  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  hu¬ 
man  actors  and  circumstance,  between  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  between  dynamic  change  and  its  results. 
Reflected  in  history’s  annals  are  certain  constants,  of 


The  excitement  in  our  Army  over  the 
new  technology y  tactics  and  organizations 
being  developed  for  the  21st  century  is  more 
than  justified 1  However ;  historical  lessons  and 
precedents  are  too  often  overlooked  during 
periods  of  great  change . . . .  Overzealous 
military  theorists  and  some  senior  military 
leaders  today  are  quick  to  draw  inflated 
conclusions  about  the  profound  changes  in 
the  nature  of  war  that  they  believe  will 
inevitably  result . 

Formal  military  education  programs 
must  focus  on  combat  preparation  as  their 
priority . . . .  Technological  training  should 
complement ,  not  replace ,  historical  and 
tactical  study. 


which  life’s  uncertainty,  warfare’s  confusion  and  the 
human  participant’s  nature  and  character  are  the 
most  significant. 

The  moral  element  of  war— consisting  of  those 
dynamic  forces  encompassing  human  performance, 
emotion,  motivation,  group  performance,  leadership 
and  intangible  natural  forces  during  war — will  re¬ 
main  a  vital  component  of  war  and  unchanged  in  the 
future  for  two  essential  reasons.3  First,  the  true  nature 
of  war — the  essence  of  war  itself,  not  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted — will  not  substantially  change, 
and  thus  its  components  retain  their  validity.  Second, 
human  beings  and  human  nature  will  not  change.  Fu¬ 
ture  war  will  be  conducted  by  people  either  control¬ 
ling  or  benefiting  from  highly  advanced,  technologi¬ 
cal  devices  and  weapon  systems.  This  means  that 
individual  actions,  human  imperfections,  perfor¬ 
mance  thresholds  and  varying  personalities  will  still 
influence  and  determine  a  conflict’s  outcome. 
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The  terms  war,  conduct  of  war,  nature  of  war, 
moral  element  of  war  and  RMA  are  characteristically 
abstract  and  host  to  numerous  definitions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  working  understanding  of  their  meanings  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  parts’  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  whole  as  illustrated  in  the  figure. 

War  and  RMA 

Prussian  General  Helmuth  von  Moltke  would 
probably  be  shunned  by  segments  of  the  military 
community  today  because  he  generally  opposed  the 


Human  beings  and  human 
nature  will  not  change.  Future  war  will  be 
conducted  by  people  either  controlling  or 
benefiting  from  highly  advanced,  technolog¬ 
ical  devices  and  weapon  systems.  This  means 
that  individual  actions,  human  imperfections, 
performance  thresholds  and  varying 
personalities  will  still  influence  and  determine 
a  conflict’s  outcome . 


idea  that  systems  could  replace  human  talent.  He  de¬ 
fined  war  as  “the  violent  action  of  nations  to  attain  or 
maintain  purposes  of  state.”4  This  definition  remains 
convincing,  as  does  Carl  von  Clausewitz’s  trademark 
interpretations  that  “war  is  the  continuation  of  policy 
by  other  means,”  and  “war  is  an  act  of  force  intended 
to  compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will.”5  Clausewitz 
also  recognized  that  die  art  of  war  could  not  be  exclu¬ 
sively  considered  a  science,  as  it  encompassed  “living 
and  moral  forces.”6  He  recognized  that  human  partic¬ 
ipation  in  war  would  forever  make  it  an  unpredictable, 
sometimes  illogical  and  imperfect  endeavor.  War, 
then,  is  aggression  of  physical  and  nonphysical  means 
between  at  least  two  parties  to  accomplish  a  political 
purpose  when  other  recourses  have  failed. 

Conduct  of  war.  The  conduct  of  war  pertains  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  party  carries  out  the  physical 
and  nonphysical  acts  in  war.  In  other  words,  it  is 
war’s  means  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  It  encom¬ 
passes  the  equipment,  weapons,  doctrine  and  types 
of  forces  employed  in  war.  Technology  is  a  key  part 
of  war’s  conduct,  because  it  serves  as  the  basis  from 
which  the  other  components  are  most  often  derived 
and  changed. 

Nature  of  war.  The  definition  and  common  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  war  is 
more  speculative  and  contested.  However,  this  article 
defines  the  nature  of  war  as  being  composed  of  war¬ 
fare’s  enduring  characteristics,  which  include  the 
complicated  interaction  of  political  entities  and  goals, 


time,  cultural  factors,  the  participants’  military  skills 
and  capabilities  and  various  moral  elements  such  as 
human  performance,  emotion,  motivation,  group  per¬ 
formance,  leadership  and  intangible  natural  forces, 
constantly  interacting  across  war’s  entire  spectrum.7 
Each  element  affects  the  others  and  either  directly  or 
indirectly  affects  the  conduct  of  war. 

Moral  element  of  war.  The  moral  element  is 
clearly  a  component  of  the  overall  nature  of  war. 
Military  art  theorists  and  practitioners  have  long  es¬ 
poused  the  importance  and  relative  permanence  of 
war’s  moral  element.  Clausewitz  discussed  the  mor¬ 
al  element  by  describing  the  nature  of  war  as  the 
realm  of  danger,  physical  exertion  and  suffering,  un¬ 
certainty  and  chance.8  He  further  asserted  that  moral 
elements  “constitute  the  spirit  that  permeates  war  as 
a  whole.”9  Napoleon  stated  that  “the  moral  is  to  the 
physical  as  three  is  to  one,”  and  strongly  believed 
that  moral  force — not  physical  force — produced 
victory.10  And  one  of  America’s  greatest  combat 
leaders,  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr.,  said  prior  to 
World  War  I  that  “Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons 
but  they  are  won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gains  the 
victory.”11  The  Army’s  cornerstone  doctrine  for  op¬ 
erations  echoes  this  humanistic  theme  by  stating  that 
warfare  is  a  “test  of  the  soldier’s  will,  courage,  en¬ 
durance  and  skill.”12 

French  soldier  and  theorist  Ardant  du  Picq  aptly 
described  the  true  nature  of  war  as  a  uniquely  human 
endeavor.  He  believed  that  human  performance  and 
emotions,  especially  fear,  dominated  the  conduct  and 
end  result  of  all  engagements,  battles  and  campaigns. 
He  recognized  the  impact  of  technological  advances 
on  the  conduct  of  war  but  disregarded  the  effect  of 
technology  on  the  moral  element.  “The  art  of  war  is 
subjected  to  many  modifications  by  industrial  and 
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History  demonstrates  that  even  the  most  profound  changes  in  technology,  thought 
and  doctrine  do  not  change  the  true  nature  of  wan  Reasoned  analysis  reflects  that  the  future 
will  be  no  different  in  this  regard . . . .  The  advent  of  the  railroad '  machinegun,  tank  and  mobile 
warfare  doctrine  all  had  substantial,  long-lasting  impacts  on  the  conduct  of  war  but 
limited  impact  on  changing  the  true  nature  of  wan 


scientific  progress,”  he  wrote,  “but  one  thing  does 
not  change,  the  heart  of  man. ...  In  all  matters  which 
pertain  to  an  army,  organization,  discipline  and  tac¬ 
tics,  the  human  heart  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
battle  is  the  basic  factor.”13  Concurring  with  du 
Picq,  American  author  Richard  Timmons  wrote  that 
“the  nature  of  man  will  dominate  the  battlefield  as 
long  as  conventional  weapons  prevail.”14 

Thus,  technological  and  intellectual  change  and 
their  eventual  battlefield  application  are  merely 
means  to  an  end.  The  moral  element,  specifically  the 
human  participant  therein,  transcends  the  entire 
spectrum  of  war  and  ultimately  enables  the  means  to 
achieve  the  end.  Advancements  are  useless  without 
skilled  people  who  both  understand  the  nature  of  war 
and  are  trained  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

The  RMA.  The  RMA’s  meaning  is  one  of  today’s 
most  hotly  debated  topics.  A  commonly  accepted 
definition  describes  RMA  as  “a  major  change  in  the 
nature  of  warfare  brought  about  by  the  innovative 
application  of  technologies,  which  combined  with 
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dramatic  changes  in  military  doctrine  and  operation¬ 
al  concepts,  fundamentally  alters  the  character  and 
conduct  of  operations.”15  Other  definitions  of  RMA 
include:  “a  true  RMA  involves  the  synergy  among 
new  technology,  doctrinal  adaptation  and  organiza¬ 
tional  adaptation”;  and  an  RMA  occurs  when 
“emerging  technologies  are  applied  to  modem  mili¬ 
tary  systems,  whose  uses  are  optimized  via  custom- 
tailored  operational  concepts  and  force  structures,  re¬ 
sulting  in  vast  increases  in  military  effectiveness.”16 

The  fault  with  these  and  most  other  RMA  defini¬ 
tions  is  their  vain  presupposition  that  technological 
advancement,  application  and  doctrinal  change  com¬ 
prehensively  transform  the  true  nature  of  war.  Tme, 
some  elements  of  the  nature  of  war  may  be  af¬ 
fected — predominantly  time  and  the  participants’ 
skills  and  capabilities — and  will  cause  the  conduct  of 
war  to  change.  But  the  nature  of  war — particularly 
its  moral  element — when  viewed  in  the  context  of  a 
constant  component  of  war,  remains  mostly  as  it  has 
existed  for  centuries. 
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Why  the  Nature  of  War  Has  Not  Changed 

History  demonstrates  that  even  the  most  profound 
changes  in  technology,  thought  and  doctrine  do  not 
change  the  true  nature  of  war.  Reasoned  analysis  re¬ 
flects  that  the  future  will  be  no  different  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  In  our  recent  past,  three  military-technological 
innovations  from  the  steam  and  industrial  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  major  doctrinal  change  of  post-World 


Technological  and  intellectual  change 
and  their  eventual  battlefield  application  are 
merely  means  to  an  end .  The  moral  element , 
specifically  the  human  participant  therein, 
transcends  the  entire  spectrum  of  war  and 
ultimately  enables  the  means  to  achieve  the 
end.  Advancements  are  useless  without  skilled 
people  who  both  understand  the  nature  of  war 
and  are  trained  in  the  conduct  of  it. 


War  I  armies,  aptly  demonstrate  that  the  nature  of 
war,  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  moral  element,  remain 
constant.  The  advent  of  the  railroad,  machinegun, 
tank  and  mobile  warfare  doctrine  all  had  substantial, 
long-lasting  impacts  on  the  conduct  of  war  but  limit¬ 
ed  impact  on  changing  the  true  nature  of  war.  In  each 
case,  did  the  innovation  or  change  greatly  affect  the 
true  nature  of  war?  Was  the  moral  element  of  war 
rendered  inconsequential  in  its  interaction  between 
the  nature  of  war  and  the  conduct  of  war?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  “no.” 

Train  transportation  drastically  changed  the  way 
armies  could  mobilize,  move,  maneuver  and  supply 
themselves.  As  first  demonstrated  in  the  American 
Civil  War  and  in  Europe  in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  the 
railroad  enabled  commanders  to  move  and  reposi¬ 
tion  forces  relatively  swiftly  while  simultaneously 
ensuring  that  supplies  could  move  either  with  them 
or  to  them  at  the  same  rate.  This  substantially 
changed  the  manner  in  which  campaigns  and  wars 
were  fought.  Strategy  and  operational  art  were  re¬ 
vitalized  as  military  leaders  had  available  options 
that  were  limited  only  by  the  number  of  engines  and 
railcars  and  the  miles  of  available  track.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war,  capabilities  increased,  strategy  became 
more  flexible  and  political  decisions  became  increas¬ 
ingly  complex. 

The  moral  element  remained  critical  during  this 
period.  Leaders  had  to  plan  and  prepare  to  react  to 
their  enemy’s  use  of  the  railroad,  defend  their  own 
railroad  lines  and  hard  assets  and  increase  staff  profi¬ 
ciency  in  order  to  maximize  the  railroad’s  capability. 


Operations  were  conceived  and  conducted  based  on 
efficient  use  of  the  railroad  and  thus  were  vulnerable 
to  numerous  unforeseen  calamities — blown  bridges, 
unserviceable  track,  broken  engines,  limited  fuel, 
unsynchronized  timelines  and  competition  for  finite 
resources.  These  and  other  problems  posed  new 
challenges  for  military  commanders  and  offset  many 
of  the  railroad’s  advantages.  The  rewards  were  po¬ 
tentially  greater,  but  the  risks  were  multiplied  as  well. 
At  the  heart  of  the  change  was  the  moral  element  of 
war’s  continued  importance.  More  friction  and  un¬ 
planned  events  were  inevitable.  Leaders  had  to  be 
wiser,  more  prudent  and  more  flexible  to  succeed  and 
maximize  new  technology’s  capabilities. 

The  machinegun’s  development  and  emergence  in 
the  mid-1800s  remained  inconsequential  to  warfare 
until  most  modem  armies  employed  it  in  World  War 
I.  Used  on  a  large  scale,  it  had  devastating  effects  at 
the  tactical  and  even  operational  levels.  It  enabled 
ground  forces  to  dominate  the  battlefield  from  a  de¬ 
fensive  posture  and  caused  armies  to  develop  means 
to  counter  its  awesome  capabilities  against  dis¬ 
mounted  soldiers.  The  machinegun  affected  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war  in  four  major  ways: 

•  It  increased  tactical  defensive  capabilities. 

•  It  gave  birth  to  technological  development  to 
counter  its  effects. 

•  It  caused  the  formation  of  new  organizational 
structures. 

•  It  necessitated  offensive  and  defensive  doctrinal 
change  at  the  tactical  level  of  war. 

The  machinegun’s  impact  on  the  conduct  of  war 
simultaneously  increased  the  importance  of  the  mor¬ 
al  element  of  war.  At  the  soldier  and  small-unit  lev¬ 
el,  the  machinegun  became  a  weapon  to  be  either 
feared  or  adored,  depending  on  whether  you  were  at¬ 
tacking  one  or  using  one  in  a  defense.  Its  awesome 
firepower  and  horrific  sounds  penetrated  to  the  deep¬ 
est  recesses  of  human  emotion.  A  renewed  type  of 
fear,  or  courage,  was  again  part  of  the  nature  of  war. 
Capitalizing  on  this  capability  to  demoralize  and 
butcher  dismounted  soldiers  required  innovative  tac¬ 
tical  thinking  and  indiscriminate  application.  More 
important,  overcoming  the  fear  and  physical  chal¬ 
lenges  the  machinegun  posed  to  dismounted  infantry 
required  courage  of  the  highest  order,  extraordinary 
tactical  solutions  and  resolute  leadership.  None  of 
the  moral  elements  of  war  were  weakened  or  ren¬ 
dered  obsolete.  All  of  the  components  remained  im¬ 
portant  and  affected  not  only  the  machinegun’s  use 
but  also  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  tank,  bom  of  necessity,  helped  counter  the 
machinegun’s  defensive  superiority  during  World 
War  I,  enabling  soldiers  to  move  tactically  while  pro- 
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Used  on  a  large  scale ,  [the  machinegun]  had  devastating  effects  at  the  tactical  and 
even  operational  levels.  It  enabled  ground  forces  to  dominate  the  battlefield  from  a  defensive 
posture  and  caused  armies  to  develop  means  to  counter  its  awesome  capabilities  against 
dismounted  soldiers . . . .  The  machinegun  ys  impact  on  the  conduct  of  war  simultaneously 
increased  the  importance  of  the  moral  element  of  war.  At  the  soldier  and  small-unit  level,  the 
machinegun  became  a  weapon  to  be  either  feared  or  adored,  depending  on  whether 
you  were  attacking  one  or  using  one  in  a  defense. 


tected  by  steel.  It  afforded  commanders  a  strong, 
mobile,  virtually  all-terrain  punch  that  could  break 
through  most  static  defenses.  The  tank  caused  post¬ 
war  theorists  to  revisit  standing  doctrine,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  significantly  changed  the  doctrine  and  conduct 
of  war  prior  to  and  during  World  War  H  Major 
equipment,  organization  and  weapon  initiatives  were 
the  result  of  the  tank’s  battlefield  emergence. 

The  tank’s  development  and  use  did  not  decrease 
the  importance  of  the  moral  element  of  war.  Like  the 
machinegun,  the  tank  had  a  great  impact  on  the  hu¬ 
man  participant’s  emotions  and  motivation.  It  was 
feared  because  of  its  sheer  size  and  appearance  and 
gave  confidence  to  the  dismounted  infantry  who  ac¬ 
companied  it  into  battle.  Its  employment  required  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  human  participant’s  profi¬ 
ciency.  Even  World  War  I  tank  warfare  demanded 
more  staff  coordination,  greater  synchronization  of 
the  combat  arms  during  the  battle,  more  efficient 
command  and  control  means,  a  massive  logistic  ef¬ 
fort  and  determined,  bold  soldiers  to  lead  the  forces 
and  operate  the  machines. 

Intangible  natural  forces  also  gained  greater  im¬ 
portance  with  the  tank’s  employment.  Severe  wet 


weather,  rough  terrain  or  mechanical  malfunctions 
could  instantly  stop  the  momentum  of  an  attack. 
Limited  visibility  could  help  either  the  attacker  or  the 
defender  but  nevertheless  diminished  the  tank’s  actual 
effectiveness.  Most  important,  the  tank  caused  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  moral  element  of  war  because 
of  its  potential  to  strike  at  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
an  enemy’s  defense — the  soldier’s  psyche. 

The  mobile  warfare  doctrine  that  arose  from  the 
lessons  learned  and  technology  of  World  War  I  set  the 
stage  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  World  War  n.  This 
doctrine,  which  was  essentially  adopted  in  some  form 
by  all  of  the  war’s  major  powers,  dictated  that  fast, 
strong  armored  forces,  supported  by  mobile  artillery 
and  attack  aircraft,  would  penetrate  enemy  defenses 
and  bypass  strong  points  in  order  to  wreak  havoc 
deep  in  the  defending  force’s  rear.  This  doctrine  not 
only  impacted  on  the  way  armies  fought  the  war  but 
substantially  affected  the  development  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  equipment  to  meet  doctrine’s  demands. 

Mobile  armored  warfare’s  true  aim  was  breaking 
the  enemy’s  will  to  fight.  The  objective  was  to  apply 
overwhelming  force  at  the  point  of  attack — usually 
at  an  enemy  flank — with  all  available  combat  assets, 
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More  lethal  weapons,  faster  weapons 
platforms,  increased  strategic  and  operational 
options  and  a  fluid,  fast-paced  battlefield  all 
required  intensive  human  decision  making, 
influence,  analysis  and  leadership  to  reap 
their  potential  benefits .  Concurrently,  the 
possibility  that  human  error  and  the  moral 
element  could  have  a  detrimental  impact 
on  operations  also  increased. 


followed  by  rapid  exploitation,  to  completely  shock 
the  enemy  commander’s  equilibrium,  mental  state 
and  reasoning  ability.17  In  essence,  doctrine  sought 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  not  by  destroying  the  majority  of 
his  weapon  systems  and  soldiers,  but  by  defeating  his 
mind  and  causing  culmination  in  his  desire  to  further 
prosecute  the  war.  The  moral  element  of  war  not  only 
became  more  important  to  the  conduct  of  war  but  ac¬ 
tually  became  a  focal  point  for  tactical  operations. 

In  the  examples  cited  above,  major  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  war  resulted  from  the  application  of  new 
equipment,  technology  or  ideas.  Other  examples  in¬ 
clude  the  percussion  cap,  telegraph,  wireless  com¬ 
munication,  bayonet,  motor  transport,  steam  engine, 
rifled  bores  and  breech-loading  rifles.  All  these  ex¬ 
amples  can  be  considered  to  have  been  at  least  a  mi¬ 
nor  part  of  an  RMA.  Even  when  viewed  in  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  their  importance  to  warfare’s  development, 
however,  none  of  them  substantially  changed  the 
true  nature  of  war.  In  each  case,  the  nature  of  war’s 
dynamic  elements  remained  critical  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  war.  The  conduct  of  war 
changed — the  nature  of  war  did  not. 

Most  important,  the  moral  element  of  war  re¬ 
mained  intact.  Its  relationship  to  battlefield  success 
increased  proportionally  with  military  technological 
advances,  showing  that  more  lethal  weapons,  faster 
weapons  platforms,  increased  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  options  and  a  fluid,  fast-paced  battlefield  all 
required  intensive  human  decision  making,  influ¬ 
ence,  analysis  and  leadership  to  reap  their  potential 
benefits.  Concurrently,  the  possibility  that  human  er¬ 
ror  and  the  moral  element  could  have  a  detrimental 
impact  on  operations  also  increased.  As  du  Picq 
wrote  after  experiencing  firsthand  the  impact  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  railroad  and  weapon  improvements  in 
1860s  Europe,  “Battles,  now  more  than  ever,  are 
battles  of  men,  of  captains.  They  always  have  been  in 
fact,  since  in  the  last  analysis  the  execution  belongs  to 
the  man  in  ranks.  But  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the 
final  result  is  greater  than  formerly.  From  that  comes 
the  maxim  of  today:  The  battles  of  men.”18 


The  Human  Factor 

The  second  major  reason  the  moral  element  of  war 
will  be  unchanged  by  the  RMA  and  continue  to  be 
one  of  warfare’s  dominant  and  unchanging  forces  is 
that  the  conduct  of  future  war  is  dependent  upon  the 
interaction  between  the  human  participant  and  the 
highly  advanced,  technological  devices  and  weapon 
systems  of  the  future  battlefield.  The  human  partici¬ 
pant  is  the  critical  component.  We  cannot  effectively 
use  technologies  that  arc  individually  or  collectively 
beyond  human  capability.  Regardless  of  technology’s 
advancement  rate,  humans  will  continue  to  evolve  at 
nature’s  rate.  This  means  that  in  our  lifetime,  the 
physical  and  mental  capabilities  of  soldiers  and  lead¬ 
ers  will  remain  relatively  unchanged.  Also  impor¬ 
tant — yet  often  overlooked — is  the  fact  that  war  at 
each  level  still  must  be  conceptualized,  planned,  coor¬ 
dinated  and  executed  with  precision — all  distinctly 
human  activities  with  their  accompanying  possibil¬ 
ities  for  greatness  or  disaster.  As  author  Stephen  J. 
Blank  surmised,  “no  technology  can  make  up  for  ba¬ 
sic  errors  in  making  or  implementing  strategy.”19 

Advanced  technology  does  not  diminish  the  im¬ 
portance  of  humans  in  the  conduct  of  war.  Rather,  it 
makes  them  more  important  since  the  military 
force’s  success  is  more  dependent  upon  correct, 
timely  and  precise  application  of  advanced  equip¬ 
ment  or  technology  by  human  participants.  The 
Army’s  emerging  doctrine  for  our  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  stresses  precision  strikes,  decisive  maneuver  and 
information  dominance.  The  enabler  for  these  doc¬ 
trinal  initiatives  is  the  maneuver  commander  at  all 
levels.  The  commander  must  be  able  to  look  at  a 
“common  relevant  picture”  of  combat  assets  in  a  giv¬ 
en  sector  or  zone,  gain  accurate  situational  awareness 
of  his  and  enemy  forces,  account  for  uncertainty  and 
incidental  probabilities,  evaluate  multiple  courses 
of  action,  make  decisions  and  then  act.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  even  with  the  high  technology  available  to  him. 

US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  Commanding  General  William  W. 
Hartzog  recently  wrote  that  “if  technology  is  to  be 
truly  useful  it  must  enable,  not  encumber,  our 
people.”20  Again,  technology  is  merely  a  means  to 
an  end.  The  enabler  of  those  means  is  the  person  at 
the  controls,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  other  hu¬ 
mans  interacting  across  the  spectrum  of  war.  TRA¬ 
DOC  Pamphlet  Land  Combat  in  the  21st  Century  re¬ 
peats  this  theme  and  emphasizes  the  vital  importance 
of  soldiers,  commanders  and  leaders  to  mission  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  future  battlefield.21 

Furthermore,  technology  can  neither  completely 
organize  future  battlefield  disorder  nor  clarify  inevi¬ 
table  uncertainty.  These  are  tasks  for  thinking  mili- 
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In  essence,  [mobile  warfare]  doctrine  sought  to  defeat  the  enemy,  not  by  destroying  the 
majority  of  his  weapon  systems  and  soldiers,  but  by  defeating  his  mind  and  causing  culmination 
in  his  desire  to  further  prosecute  the  war.  The  moral  element  of  war  not  only  became  more 
important  to  the  conduct  of  war  but  actually  became  a  focal  point  for  tactical  operations . 


tary  professionals  who  are  trained  to  act  and  react 
with  strong  will  and  sound  judgment.  Competent 
combat  leaders  and  intelligent  soldiers  on  the  ground 
will  continue  to  be  essential  for  managing  the  inevi¬ 
table  chaos.  Hence,  “War  is  a  continuous  interaction 
of  opposing  forces  which  includes  a  thinking  foe  ca¬ 
pable  of  considering  many  options,  unpredictable 
behavior  and  deception.  Tlie  entire  nature  of  war  is 
uncertainty;  it  abides  no  specific  norms,  evades  pre¬ 
cision  and  ebbs  and  flows  in  time  and  space  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  variables  ...  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
spirit,  change,  nature  and  sheer  willpower  often  pre¬ 
vail  . .  .”22  Properly  trained,  intelligent  and  capable 
soldiers  using  advanced  technology  are  indispens¬ 
able  in  alleviating  the  negative  aspects  and  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  moral  element  of  war’s  positive  aspects. 

Finally,  the  moral  element  of  war  encompasses  the 
skill,  character,  intuition  and  leadership  abilities  of 
commanders  and  leaders.  Any  RMA  cannot,  no 
matter  how  vast  or  dynamic  it  may  be,  change  the 
great  influence  the  commander  exerts  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  New  concepts  such  as  information  dominance , 
situational  awareness  and  expanded  battlespace  will 
be  important  factors  in  future  wars.  Current  empha¬ 
sis  on  training  the  techniques  and  art  of  battle  com¬ 
mand  addresses  these  critical  skills. 

Retired  General  Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.  wrote  that 
“battle  command  demands  more  art  than  precise  sci¬ 
ence.”23  His  premise  should  prove  especially  rele¬ 
vant  in  the  future,  because  commanders  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  massive  amounts  of  near  real-time 
information,  can  move  and  maneuver  faster  than  be¬ 
fore  and  are  faced  with  a  fluid,  ever-changing  battle¬ 
field  environment.  J.F.C.  Fuller’s  thoughts  after 
World  War  I  seem  particularly  applicable  today: 


“Neither  a  nation  nor  an  army  is  a  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance,  but  a  living  thing,  built  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
not  of  iron  and  steel.  .  .  .  The  more  mechanical  be¬ 
come  the  weapons  with  which  we  fight,  the  less  me¬ 
chanical  must  be  the  spirit  which  controls  them.”24 

Our  Army  is  becoming  smaller,  but  a  more  lethal 
power-projection,  digitized  force  that  maximizes 
our  nation’s  technological  superiority.  Recent  senior 
leader  emphasis  weighs  heavily  on  technological  ad¬ 
vancement  and  its  potential  for  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  effects.  We  must  avoid  wearing  institution¬ 
al  blinders  that  shield  us  from  the  true  nature  of  war 
and  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  What  has 
provided  us  the  winning  edge  throughout  the  Army’s 
history  has  been  a  superiority  in  the  human  product 
and  the  “soft  skill”  functions  that  maximize  our 
technology  and  positively  affect  the  moral  element 
of  war.  Doctrine,  military  education,  leader  develop¬ 
ment,  recruitment  of  quality  soldiers  and  a  genuine 
combat  focus  are  the  “soft  skill”  functions  we  must 
concurrently  evolve  with  technology  to  sustain  our 
overall  supremacy  among  the  world’s  armies. 

Our  tactical  doctrine  must  be  sufficiently  flex¬ 
ible  to  allow  for  individual  initiative  while  pre¬ 
scribing  logical  guidance  for  conducting  operations. 
It  must  blend  proven  combat  principles  and  common 
sense  with  the  modem  capabilities  of  soldiers  and 
technology. 

Staff  manuals  and  processes  should  be  stream¬ 
lined  to  enable  leaders  to  make  more  timely  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  increased  accuracy  in  situational 
awareness  and  near  real-time  reports  from  subordi¬ 
nates.  The  staff  process  at  all  levels  must  be  a  means 
and  not  an  end  unto  itself.  Bureaucratic  processes  in 
combat  harbor  disaster  at  worst,  lethargy  at  best. 
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Formal  military  education  programs  must  focus 
on  combat  preparation  as  their  priority.  Mandatory 
attendance  at  mid-career  resident  schools  as  a  way  to 
equitably  level  the  playing  field  for  promotion  di¬ 
lutes  the  process.  Leader  development  must  be  self- 
initiated,  yet  intertwined  with  unit  and  institutional 
training  and  growth.  Technological  training  should 
complement,  not  replace,  historical  and  tactical  study. 

Quality  soldiers  are  the  most  important  resource 
we  have,  and  their  continued  recruitment  in  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  will  be  a  continued  challenge. 
America’s  Army  needs  fighters — soldiers  and  com¬ 
manders — who  understand  the  nature  of  war  and 
know  how  to  fight  and  win.  Our  institution  and  na¬ 
tion  too  easily  forget  that  our  core  business  is  fighting 
wars.  Killing  other  human  beings,  destroying  prop¬ 
erty  and  totally  dominating  the  enemy  are  parts  of 
this  combat  charter.  Soldiers  motivated  by  the  lure  of 
a  college  education  or  technical  training  for  future 
civilian  application  may  not  be  ideal  choices  for  our 
future  Army.  We  cannot  promulgate  dishonesty  with 
potential  recruits  or  with  the  country  at  large  (via 
mass  advertisement)  by  misrepresenting  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  for  which  our  Army  exists. 

However,  we  must  recruit  soldiers  of  sound  char¬ 
acter  who  are  mentally  and  physically  tough.  They 
must  have  an  ability  to  think  and  make  decisions  un¬ 
der  periods  of  great  stress  while  performing  simulta¬ 
neous  tasks.  Above  all,  our  recruits  must  be  disci¬ 
plined  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their 
country  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are 
our  most  critical  combat  resource,  and  our  continued 


success  depends  on  our  ability  to  recruit  total-quality 
soldiers  and  fighters. 

The  excitement  in  our  Army  over  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  tactics  and  organizations  being  developed  for  the 
21st  century  is  more  than  justified.  However,  histori¬ 
cal  lessons  and  precedents  are  too  often  overlooked 
during  periods  of  great  change.  Any  RMA  that  we 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  will  not  change  the  critical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  moral  element  of  war.  Unfortunately, 
overzealous  military  theorists  and  some  senior  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  today  are  quick  to  draw  inflated  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  profound  changes  in  the  nature  of  war 
that  they  believe  will  inevitably  result  from  techno¬ 
logical,  organizational  and  doctrinal  advances.25 

The  multitude  of  questions  and  their  associated  ar¬ 
guments  arising  from  the  RMA  debate  should  not  de¬ 
tract  military  professionals  from  remembering  and 
acknowledging  the  true  nature  of  war.  From  the  prag¬ 
matic  perspective  of  military  history,  these  vainglori¬ 
ous”  estimates  neglect  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
enduring  nature  of  war — the  moral  element — of 
which  the  human  element  is  a  main  component.  The 
moral  element  of  war  will  remain  unchanged  as  we 
enter  the  21st  century  and  will  continue  to  be  a  deci¬ 
sive  factor  in  any  war’s  outcome.  We  should  press 
ahead  at  full  steam,  but  with  constant  glances  to  the 
rear  to  remind  us  of  the  human  foundation  that  has 
allowed  us  to  stand  as  victorious  conquerors  on  the 
smoking  hill.  The  solution  to  problems,  wrote  du 
Picq,  “lies  in  the  study  of  what  took  place  yesterday, 
from  which,  alone,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  what  will 
happen  tomorrow.”26  MR 
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Responsibility; 

Commitment 
and  Morale 

Captain  Thomas  W.  Britt,  US  Army 


Accept  the  challenges  so  that  you  may 
feel  the  exhilaration  of  victory. 

— General  George  S.  Patton  Jr. 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  is  an  important 
military  concept.  When  soldiers  feel  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  performance,  they  will  do  anything  to 
achieve  a  goal  and  persevere  in  the  face  of  obstacles. 
It  is  through  responsibility  that  soldiers  can  take 
credit  for  exemplary  performance  or  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  poor  performance.  Without  responsi¬ 
bility,  soldiers  become  disengaged  from  what  they 
are  doing,  achieving  performance  outcomes  that 
have  little  impact  on  their  personal  or  professional 
development. 

The  importance  of  personal  responsibility  is  men¬ 
tioned  numerous  times  in  various  US  Army  field 
manuals.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  soldiers  to  “be  re¬ 
sponsible”  for  their  actions,  we  need  to  understand 
what  causes  soldiers  to  feel  responsible  for  their  per¬ 
formance,  as  well  as  what  causes  soldiers  to  become 
disconnected  from  their  jobs  and  careers.  For  two 
years,  the  US  Army  Medical  Research  Unit-Europe 
examined  responsibility  and  commitment  determi¬ 
nants  during  military  operations  and  their  effects  on 
morale  and  job  “connection.” 

The  “Triangle  Model  of  Responsibility”  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  better  understand  responsibility  in  diverse 
settings.1  This  article  summarizes  recent  research 
applying  the  model  to  military  operations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  model,  responsibility  is  the  “psychological 
glue”  that  binds  a  soldier  to  an  event  and  to  relevant 
prescriptions  or  rules  that  govern  performance.  The 
model  views  responsibility  on  any  given  occasion  as 
a  relationship  between  the  event  that  has  occurred  or 
is  anticipated  (such  as  battle  or  mission);  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  or  rules  that  govern  the  event  (such  as 
rules  of  engagement  [ROE]  and  general  ethical 
codes);  and  the  identity  images  the  individual  has 
relevant  to  the  event  and  prescriptions  (as  soldier,  hu- 
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The  degree  of  responsibility  a 
soldier  feels  on  any  given  occasion  is  a  direct 
function  of  the  strength  of  the  linkages 
among  the  elements  and  the  elements’ 
importance  to  the  soldier.  More  specifically, 
high  responsibility  exists  when  a  clear ;  well- 
defined  set  of  prescriptions  or  guidelines  is 
applicable  to  the  event;  the  individual 
interprets  the  prescriptions  as  relevant  to  his 
identity  or  role;  the  individual  has  personal 
control  over  the  event;  and  the  event, 
prescriptions  and  identity  images  are 
important  to  the  individual. 


manitarian  or  parent).  The  event,  prescriptions  and 
identity  images  are  the  elements  involved  in  any  as¬ 
sessment  of  responsibility.  The  three  elements  and 
the  linkages  among  them  form  a  triangle  when 
drawn  schematically  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  a  soldier  feels  on  any 
given  occasion  is  a  direct  function  of  the  strength  of 
the  linkages  among  the  elements  and  the  elements’ 
importance  to  the  soldier.  More  specifically,  high 
responsibility  exists  when  a  clear,  well-defined  set  of 
prescriptions  or  guidelines  is  applicable  to  the  event 


Figure  1.  The  Responsibility  Triangle. 
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Identity  images  are  more  important  when  they  refer  to  more  central  components  of  the 
individual's  identity .  ...A  soldier  may  consider  his  identity  as  a  “ warrior ”  more  important  than 
his  identity  as  “peacekeeper”  The  combined  importance  of  the  event ,  prescriptions  and  identity 
images  constitutes  mission  importance.  As  mission  importance  increases ,  so  do  performance 
consequences  for  soldiers.  When  soldiers  believe  in  what  they  are  doing ,  they  become  engaged  in 
their  work  and  feel  more  responsible  for  and  committed  to  their  performance. 


(rule  clarity);  the  individual  interprets  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  as  relevant  to  his  identity  or  role  (mission  rele¬ 
vance);  the  individual  has  personal  control  over  the 
event  (personal  control);  and  the  event,  prescriptions 
and  identity  images  are  important  to  the  individual 
(mission  importance).  What  follows  is  a  discussion 
of  each  element  and  the  linkages  among  the  ele¬ 
ments,  using  examples  from  the  unique  issues  sol¬ 
diers  face  during  peacekeeping  operations  (PKOs).2 
I  will  then  review  recent  research  supporting  the 
model  and  offer  recommendations  for  increasing 
responsibility  and  commitment. 

Triangle  Elements  and  Mission  Importance 

Understanding  how  responsible  a  soldier  will  feel 
requires  understanding  three  key  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion:  the  event,  the  prescriptions  or  rules  that  govern 
the  event  and  the  identity  images  relevant  to  the  event. 
Each  piece  of  information  is  defined  as  follows: 

•  The  event  is  the  performance  or  behavior  that  is 
anticipated  or  has  occurred.  Events  can  vary  along  a 
number  of  dimensions.  An  event  can  either  be  an 


isolated  occurrence,  such  as  an  exam  or  a  movement 
in  battle,  or  it  can  be  broader,  such  as  a  soldier’s  per¬ 
formance  during  a  training  course  or  mission. 

•  Prescriptions  refer  to  the  rules  or  codes  of  con¬ 
duct  that  are  applicable  to  the  event.  They  are  perfor¬ 
mance  guidelines  that  tell  the  individual  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  exemplary  conduct.  Prescriptions  are 
diverse,  ranging  from  specific  guidelines,  such  as 
company  policy  for  ordering  equipment  or  ROE  for 
dealing  with  hostile  forces,  to  more  general  ethical 
codes,  such  as  “selfless  service  to  one’s  country”  and 
“do  unto  others  as  they  would  do  unto  you.” 

•  Examples  of  identity  images  are  roles,  qualities, 
characteristics  and  aspirations  a  soldier  possesses — 
being  a  parent,  a  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO), 
a  conservative  or  a  peacekeeper. 

The  prescriptions,  event  and  identity  images  can 
all  differ  in  their  importance  to  the  soldier  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  society  as  a  whole.  Some  events  are  more 
important  than  others  either  because  they  mean  more 
to  the  soldier  or  produce  more  significant  conse¬ 
quences.  A  battle’s  importance  depends  on  its  im- 
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plication  for  the  overall  campaign  or  the  number  of 
casualties  incurred.  Prescriptions  depend  on  wheth¬ 
er  they  refer  to  serious  rules  (murder  versus  shoplift¬ 
ing)  or  rules  the  individuals  cherish  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  (for  example,  some  individuals  hold  the 
prescription  of  compassion  higher  than  that  of  loyal¬ 
ty).  Identity  images  are  more  important  when  they 
refer  to  more  central  components  of  the  individual’s 
identity.  For  example,  a  soldier  may  consider  his 
identity  as  a  “warrior”  more  important  than  his  iden¬ 
tity  as  “peacekeeper.”  The  combined  importance  of 
the  event,  prescriptions  and  identity  images  consti¬ 
tutes  mission  importance .  As  mission  importance  in¬ 
creases,  so  do  performance  consequences  for  sol¬ 
diers.  When  soldiers  believe  in  what  they  are  doing, 
they  become  engaged  in  their  work  and  feel  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  and  committed  to  their  performance.3 

Factors  That  Influence  Responsibility 

Responsibility  is  increased  when  soldiers  have  a 
single,  clear  set  of  rules  that  apply  to  the  event  in 
question.  When  the  guidelines  are  unclear,  or  when 
more  than  one  set  of  rules  seems  to  apply  to  an  event, 
responsibility  is  decreased. 

Rule  clarity.  PKOs  are  often  distinguished  by  is¬ 
sues  surrounding  rule  clarity.  One  of  the  main  psy¬ 
chological  ambiguities  that  can  face  soldiers  on  PK 
missions  is  uncertainty  about  the  mission  and  what  is 
required  of  the  soldier.4  L.L.  Miller  and  Charles 
Moskos,  in  describing  the  experiences  of  service 
members  in  Operation  Support  Hope  in  Somalia, 
noted  that  understanding  ROE  was  very  difficult  for 
soldiers  exposed  to  hostile  acts.5  PK  mission  perfor¬ 
mance  rules  may  also  suddenly  change  depending  on 
certain  contingencies.  For  example,  an  uprising  by 
one  of  the  parties  involved  in  a  conflict  may  necessi¬ 
tate  the  radical  restructuring  of  guidelines  from  PK  to 
peacemaking.6  Service  members  will  then  be  re¬ 
quired  to  go  from  a  PK  mode  to  a  “semicombat” 
mode,  once  again  encountering  confusing  mles  that 
may  conflict  with  other  guidelines.  Finally,  mle  clar¬ 
ity  can  become  an  issue  during  PKOs  if  soldiers  do 
not  have  clear  indications  of  what  constitutes  suc¬ 
cessful  performance.  In  combat  operations,  the  crite¬ 
ria  for  successful  performance  are  often  relatively 
clear — conquer  the  objective  and  stop  enemy  troops 
from  advancing.  However,  in  PKOs  it  is  often  very 
difficult  for  troops  to  understand  what  constitutes 
mission  success.  Further,  political  talks  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  often  continue  after  soldiers  return  from 
the  mission,  providing  them  with  little  closure  on 
what  they  have  accomplished  and  whether  they  have 
been  successful.7  Soldiers  need  to  be  given  concrete 
examples  of  what  constitutes  successful  perfor- 


Increased  feelings  of  responsibility 
result  when  soldiers  view  the  prescriptions , 
rules  or  guidelines  associated  with  the  mission 
as  relevant  to  their  training  and  identity.  This 
requires  proper  training  for  the  mission  and 
seeing  a  clear  connection  between  the  mission 
and  the  soldier’s  professional  development. 
Mission  relevance  can  become  a  concern 
during  PKOs .  Past  research  has  shown  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  service  members 
report  that  additional  training  is  needed 
to  succeed  in  PKOs. 


mance  during  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW). 

Mission  relevance.  Increased  feelings  of  respon¬ 
sibility  result  when  soldiers  view  the  prescriptions, 
rules  or  guidelines  associated  with  the  mission  as 
relevant  to  their  training  and  identity.  This  requires 
proper  training  for  the  mission  and  seeing  a  clear 
connection  between  the  mission  and  the  soldier’s 
professional  development.  Mission  relevance  can 
become  a  concern  during  PKOs.  Past  research  has 
shown  that  approximately  50  percent  of  service 
members  report  that  additional  training  is  needed  to 
succeed  in  PKOs.8  In  an  important  step,  the  Army 
has  developed  PK  training  programs  designed  to 
prepare  soldiers  for  PK  challenges  and  is  attempting 
to  train  all  soldiers  prior  to  deployment.  Mission 
relevance  can  also  become  a  concern  during  PK 
missions  if  soldiers  question  the  mission’s  relevance 
to  their  professional  development.9  If  service  mem¬ 
bers  feel  that  PK  missions  are  not  really  valued  by 
senior  leaders,  they  will  exhibit  reduced  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  commitment  levels  to  the  PK  mission. 

Personal  control.  Responsibility  increases  when 
soldiers  believe  they  have  personal  control  over 
their  mission  performance,  performing  out  of  an  in¬ 
trinsic  desire  to  do  well  rather  than  simply  following 
orders.  Extensive  research  suggests  that  feeling  per¬ 
sonal  control  over  work  performance  results  in  bet¬ 
ter  task  performance,  more  effective  problem  solv- 
ing,  greater  task  persistence,  more  positive  emotions 
and  even  better  psychological  and  physical  health.10 

It  is  the  very  lack  of  control  soldiers  feel  during 
certain  kinds  of  PKOs  that  may  represent  one  of  the 
most  potent  threats  to  feelings  of  responsibility,  com¬ 
mitment  and  morale.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
for  soldiers  to  do  during  certain  PKOs  is  to  stand 
by  and  witness  horrific  acts  committed  against  the 
local  population  without  being  able  to  intervene.11 
Overly  restrictive  ROE  can  make  soldiers  feel  “out 
of  control,”  thereby  decreasing  their  confidence  in 
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performing  even  the  most  basic  tasks.12 

Personal  control  is  also  relevant  to  recent  discus¬ 
sions  about  micromanagement  and  a  “zero-defects” 
mentality  in  the  Army.15  Micromanagement  reflects 
soldiers’(or  leaders’)  perception  that  their  leaders  are 


Responsibility  increases  when  soldiers 
believe  they  have  personal  control  over  their 
mission  performance ,  performing  out  of  an 
intrinsic  desire  to  do  well  rather  than  simply 
following  orders .  Extensive  research  suggests 
that  feeling  personal  control  over  work  per¬ 
formance  results  in  better  task  performance , 
more  effective  problem  solving ,  greater  task 
persistence^  more  positive  emotions  and  even 
better  psychological  and  physical  health. 


not  giving  them  sufficient  personal  control  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission.  Creating  conditions  that  encourage 
personal  control  increases  responsibility,  allowing 
soldiers  to  take  greater  credit  when  they  do  a  good  job 
on  a  given  mission.  Restricting  personal  control 
psychologically  disengages  soldiers  from  the  mission, 
resulting  in  soldiers  not  feeling  pride  in  their  work. 

The  present  model’s  primary  predictions  of 
responsibility,  commitment  and  morale  are  a  direct 
function  of  the  three  links — rule  clarity,  mission 
relevance  and  personal  control — and  the  elements’ 
importance — mission  importance.  Responsibility, 
morale  and  commitment  are  greatest  when: 

•  The  performance  rules  are  clear. 

•  The  soldier  perceives  the  rules  as  relevant  to  his 
training  and  identity. 

•  The  soldier  feels  personal  control  over  the  event. 

•  The  soldier  believes  in  the  mission’s  importance. 

Responsibility,  morale  and  commitment  should  be 

greatest  when  all  the  factors  are  positive  and  should  be 
weakened  as  each  factor  is  reduced  in  strength. 

Operation  Constant  Vigilance 

Military  researchers  from  the  US  Army  Medical 
Research  Unit-Europe  surveyed  a  Patriot  Air  De¬ 
fense  Artillery  task  force  (TF)  while  deployed  on  a 
contingency  operation  to  Saudi  Arabia.  4  Included 
in  the  survey  were  questions  assessing: 

Rule  clarity — “Guidelines  for  my  job  are  clear.” 

Mission  relevance — “I  am  doing  what  I  was 
trained  to  do.” 

Personal  control — “I  have  personal  control  over 
my  job.” 

Mission  importance — “What  I  am  doing  on  this 
mission  is  important.” 


Responsibility — “I  feel  responsible  for  my  job  per¬ 
formance.” 

Commitment — “I  am  committed  to  doing  well  in 
my  job.” 

Feeling  disconnected — “I  feel  disconnected  from 
my  job.” 

Results  revealed  that  rule  clarity,  mission  rele¬ 
vance  and  personal  control  each  contributed  to  either 
soldier  feelings  of  responsibility  and  commitment,  or 
job  disconnection.15  The  effects  of  the  factors  plot 
responsibility,  commitment  and  job  “connection”  as 
a  function  of  the  number  of  “positive”  factors  sol¬ 
diers  reported — greater  rule  clarity,  mission  rele¬ 
vance  and  personal  control.  Responsibility,  commit¬ 
ment  and  job  connection  were  greatest  when  soldiers 
felt  the  guidelines  for  their  job  were  clear,  they  were 
doing  what  they  were  trained  to  do  and  felt  personal 
control  over  their  job.  As  each  factor  decreased  in 
strength,  so  did  responsibility,  commitment  and  de¬ 
gree  of  job  connection.  Correlational  analyses  also 
showed  that  soldiers  felt  more  responsible  for  and 
committed  to  their  job  when  they  felt  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  important. 

An  analysis  of  the  different  units  composing  the 
Patriot  Air  Defense  Artillery  TF  also  permitted 
another  test  of  the  responsibility  model.  Group  dis¬ 
cussions  with  each  of  the  different  units  revealed  that 
one  TF  unit  was  assigned  to  perform  a  task  that  was 
not  relevant  to  its  primary  training — to  serve  as  a 
guard  force — and  appeared  to  have  less  control  over 
its  job  (this  unit  will  be  called  Unit  A);  however,  the 
job  guidelines  were  fairly  clear.  We  predicted  the 
following  outcomes  for  Unit  A: 

•  It  would  score  lower  than  the  other  units  on  mis¬ 
sion  relevance  and  personal  control,  but  not  on  rule 
clarity. 

•  It  would  have  lower  responsibility  levels  and 
commitment  than  the  other  units. 

•  Responsibility  and  commitment  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  units  would  disappear  when  we  statistical¬ 
ly  controlled  for  differences  in  mission  relevance  and 
personal  control. 

This  pattern  of  results  would  provide  additional 
support  for  the  responsibility  model,  showing  that 
differences  in  mission  relevance  and  personal  con¬ 
trol  among  units  can  account  for  unit  differences  in 
responsibility  and  commitment.16 

Supporting  these  observations,  Figure  2  shows 
Unit  A  scored  lower  than  the  other  units  on  mission 
relevance  and  personal  control,  but  not  on  rule  clar¬ 
ity.  In  Figure  3,  Unit  A  scored  lower  than  the  other 
units  on  responsibility  and  commitment.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  units  on  responsibility  and  com¬ 
mitment  disappeared  when  we  controlled  for  differ- 
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ences  in  mission  relevance  and  personal  control. 

The  differences  between  the  units  in  responsibility 
and  commitment  resulted  from  their  differences  in 
mission  relevance  and  personal  control.  Result  pat¬ 
terns  show  that  the  model  is  capable  of  accounting  for 
unit  differences  in  responsibility  and  commitment. 

Operations  Vigilant  Warrior 
and  Restore  Democracy 

Operation  Constant  Vigilance  was  a  regularly 
scheduled  deployment  not  instigated  by  any  threat  of 
aggression.  We  also  tested  the  model  by  surveying 
soldiers  supporting  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior , 
which  involved  a  buildup  of  US  forces  in  Kuwait  in 
response  to  threatened  aggression  by  Iraq.  Soldiers 
were  surveyed  during  their  deployment  by  a  human 
dimensions  research  team  from  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR)  and  the  US 
Army  Medical  Research  Unit-Europe.  Included  in 
the  survey  were  questions  assessing: 

Rule  clarity — “I  am  briefed  regularly  by  my 
leaders.” 

Mission  relevance — “What  I  am  doing  on  this 
mission  is  what  I  have  been  trained  to  do.” 

Personal  control — “What  I  am  doing  during  this 
deployment  helps  accomplish  the  mission.” 

Mission  importance — “I  feel  that  what  I  am  doing 
during  this  deployment  is  important.” 

Morale — “My  personal  morale  is  good  right  now.” 

The  study  focus  was  whether  the  responsibility 
model  could  also  predict  soldier  morale.  Results  re¬ 
vealed  that  rule  clarity,  mission  relevance  and  per¬ 
sonal  control  each  contributed  to  morale.17  Morale 
was  highest  when  soldiers  were  briefed  about  the  mis¬ 
sion,  were  doing  what  they  were  trained  to  do  and  felt 
they  were  contributing  to  the  unit’s  mission.  As  each 
factor  weakened,  so  did  personal  morale.  Results  also 
showed  that  morale  was  higher  when  soldiers  thought 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  important. 

We  also  examined  the  model’s  utility  in  under¬ 
standing  soldier  morale  by  surveying  soldiers  during 


a  PKO.  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  involved 
US  forces  deploying  as  part  of  a  multinational  effort 
to  force  General  Raul  Cedras  out  of  power,  but  it 


The  study  focus  was  whether  the 
responsibility  model  could  also  predict  soldier 
morale .  Results  revealed  that  rule  clarity y 
mission  relevance  and  personal  control  each 
contributed  to  morale.  Morale  was  highest 
when  soldiers  were  briefed  about  the  mission , 
were  doing  what  they  were  trained  to  do 
and  felt  they  were  contributing  to  the  unit’s 
mission .  As  each  factor  weakened ,  so  did 
personal  morale . . . ,  Morale  was  higher 
when  soldiers  thought  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  important . 


quickly  turned  into  a  PKO  in  which  US  forces 
oversaw  the  transition  of  power  from  Cedras  to 
President  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide.18 

US  soldiers  were  surveyed  by  a  human  dimensions 
research  team  from  WRAIR.  The  items  assessing 
rule  clarity,  mission  relevance,  personal  control  and 
mission  importance  were  the  same  as  those  used  for 
Operation  Vigilant  Warrior.  Morale  was  again  high¬ 
est  when  soldiers  were  briefed  regularly,  were  doing 
what  they  were  trained  to  do  and  felt  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  contributing  to  the  mission.  The  results  also 
revealed  that  mission  importance  again  contributed 
to  soldier  morale,  with  soldiers  who  believed  the 
mission  was  important  reporting  higher  morale. 

Enhancing  Responsibility, 

Commitment  and  Morale 

The  Army  wants  soldiers  with  high  levels  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  commitment  and  morale  across  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  military  operations.  The  model  and  research 
presented  in  this  article  suggest  an  array  of  actions 
leaders  can  take  to  engage  soldiers  in  their  work, 
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Figure  2.  Unit  Differences  in  the  Factors. 
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Personal  Control 


•  Create  dear  expectations  for  performance. 

•  Keep  soldiers  informed  about  all  mjssjon  aspects. 

•  Clearly  indicate  what  constitutes  mission  success. 

•  Ensure  soldiers  understand  they  may  have  to  move 
from  one  set  of  rules  to  another 
(peacekeeping  to  peacemaking). 


Mission  Relevance  _  "  '■  - 


•  Give  soldiers  the  necessary  training  for  their  mission, 
so  that  they  perceive  their  mission  role  as  relevant  to 
their  respective  jobs. 

•  Have  senior  military  leaders  (officers  and  NCOs)  discuss 
OOTW's  relevance  to  soldier  professional  development 

•  Emphasize  that  Army  values-loyalty,  duty,  respect  for 
others,  selfless  service,  honesty,  integrity  and  personal 
courage— are  relevant  to  all  mission  types. 


•  Ensure  soldiers  feel  personal  control  over  their  performance 
by  giving  them  autonomy  to  do  their  jobs. 

•  In  situations  where  soldiers  have  little  control,  encourage 
other  forms  of  control.  For  example,  “I  am  refraining  from 
hostility  to  prevent  greater  escalation; 

•  Show  the  soldier  how  his/her  performance  contributes 
to  overall  mission  success. 


Mission  Importance 


•  Emphasize  the  importance  of  what  soldiers  are  doing. 

*  If  there  are  doubts  about  a  given  mission’s  importance, 
either  among  soldiers  or  the  general  public,  emphasize  the 
•higher  order  importance  of  doing  a  good  job  on  whatever 
the  mission  requires. 


Figure  4.  Leader  Actions  for  Increasing  Responsibility,  Commitment  and  Morale  During  Military  Operations. 


enabling  soldiers  to  approach  challenges  with  strong 
motivation  to  accomplish  the  mission  no  matter  what 
the  obstacle.19  These  recommendations  are  summa¬ 
rized  in  Figure  4. 

For  example,  rule  clarity  could  be  increased  by 
clearly  indicating  what  constitutes  mission  success 
and  ensuring  soldiers  know  they  may  have  to  move 
from  one  set  of  rules  (peacekeeping)  to  another  set 
(peacemaking).  Mission  relevance  could  be  clarified 
by  having  senior  commissioned  officers  and  NCOs 
explain  how  OOTW  is  relevant  to  the  soldier’s  pro¬ 
fessional  development  and  by  making  sure  soldiers 
get  the  proper  training  for  unique  missions.  Personal 
control  could  be  increased  by  giving  soldiers  more 
autonomy  in  carrying  out  their  daily  jobs  and  en¬ 
couraging  other  forms  of  control  when  the  ROE  is 


too  strict.  For  instance,  soldiers  can  feel  “in  control” 
by  not  responding  to  civilian  taunts  knowing  that  re¬ 
sponding  would  only  increase  escalation.  Finally, 
mission  importance  could  be  solidified  by  stressing 
the  operation’s  significance  and  the  importance  of 
what  the  mission  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Many  leaders  are  already  sensitive  to  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  because  most  reflect  sound  leadership 
principles.  Understanding  these  recommendations 
within  the  responsibility  model  may  provide  leaders 
with  a  heuristic  device  as  well  as  an  empirical  basis 
for  decision  making.  Like  so  many  other  qualities 
soldiers  possess,  enhanced  responsibility  and  com¬ 
mitment  feelings  start  with  caring  and  competent 
leaders  who  create  a  thriving  environment  for  sol¬ 
diers  in  different  military  operations.  MR 
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Treat  Prisoners 


THERE  ARE  FEW  AREAS  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  where  military  personnel  are  more  unin¬ 
formed  than  in  prisoner  of  war  (POW)  operations. 
Especially  unsettling  is  the  fact  that  enemy  prisoner 
of  war  (EPW)  operations  are  important  in  operations 
other  than  war  or  in  major  theater  wars,  such  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  War.  Between  1991  and  1993,  in  the 
low-intensity  conflict  in  Bosnia,  there  were  as  many 
as  100  EPW  camps.  Many  were  operating  in  serious 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  internation¬ 
al  law  prior  to  UN  and  NATO  intervention. 1  During 
the  Gulf  War,  US  forces  captured  nearly  70.000  pris 
oners  within  a  few  days,  a  mass  surrender  that  nearb 
overwhelmed  our  ability  to  properly  care  for  so  mam- 
EPWs.  We  had  a  similar  experience  at  the  eno  ef 
World  War  II.  when  we  held  170.00(1  German 
one  :  i  camps  designed  for  30.000  r-- .  ,nner^ 


importance  of  EPW  operations: 

International  Law — The  United  States  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  POWs  and  civilian  internees;  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  those  accords  would  jeopardize  our  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.3 

Protecting  Power — The  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  often  supervises  EPW  treat¬ 
ment  and,  though  officially  neutral,  provides  positive 
world  public  opinion  for  those  nations  that  comply 
with  its  tough  enforcement  of  Geneva  Conventions 
standards.4 

Pruizniuiix  Military  Viewpoint  I  hose  who  treat 
the;:  pnsr-ner^  well  usually  find  that  the  enemy  treats 
the::  MW  ]  v  jpmred  personnel  lelativeiv  well.  While 
;  i:  re  ,  a  (  ierman  i):  -v\as  condemned  as 

s  tC  wond  Wv:  a  t ;k  need  the  C *er- 
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Those  who  treat  their  prisoners 
well  usually  find  that  the  enemy  treats 
their  own  captured  personnel  relatively 
well.  While  our  treatment  of  German  POWs 
was  condemned  as  “too  soft’9  during 
World  War  H,  it  influenced  the  Germans  to 
treat  our  prisoners  better  than  those  of 
other  Allied  nations.  The  early  release  of 
the  few  US  service  personnel  Saddam 
Hussein’s  forces  captured . . .  was  tied 
to  our  humane  treatment  of  his 
captured  personnel. 

Intelligence  Collection — More  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  with  friendliness  than  with  mistreat¬ 
ment.  Mistreatment  tends  to  cause  EPWs  to  tell 
“what  they  think  you  want  to  hear” — regardless  of  its 
accuracy.  Harms  Scharff,  the  “Luftwaffe’s  master  in¬ 
terrogator,”  had  successful  results  using  kind 
treatment  of  US  POWs  during  World  War  II.6In  the 
Gulf  War,  EPWs  thought  to  have  high-intelligence 
value  were  interrogated  while  at  our  EPW  camps 
and,  in  some  cases,  were  escorted  to  Riyadh  for  fur¬ 
ther  interviews,  providing  the  coalition  with  valuable 
intelligence.7 

Labor  Services — EPWs  have  provided  labor  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  United  States;  for  example,  German 
POWs  in  World  War  II  did  a  great  deal  of  useful  agri¬ 
cultural  work.8  The  magnitude  of  the  labor  available 
is  suggested  by  the  establishment  of  666  EPW  camps 
in  the  United  States  and  21  camps  in  Canada  by  the 
end  of  World  WarH.9 

Peace  Negotiations — Disagreements  over  the  res¬ 
olution  of  EPW  issues  can  be  a  major  barrier  in  peace 
negotiations  and  a  factor  that  prolongs  war  and  in¬ 
creases  casualties  for  both  sides  in  a  conflict.  We  in¬ 
curred  37,000  US  casualties  at  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War  as  the  two  sides  argued  solely  over  the  prisoner 
repatriation  issue.10 

Safety — EPW  operations  can  be  dangerous.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Koje-Do  uprisings  in  the  Korean  War,  some 
US  soldiers  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
At  the  same  time,  Brigadier  General  Francis  T. 
Dodd  was  captured  temporarily  by  the  communist 
EPWs  before  Brigadier  General  Haydon  L.  Boatner 
restored  control  in  June  1952.11  When  Boatner  re¬ 
gained  control  of  the  EPW  camp,  his  soldiers  found 
3,000  spears,  1,500  knives,  1,000  gasoline  grenades 
and  numerous  other  weapons — clubs,  hatchets, 
hammers  and  barbed  wire  flails — that  the  commu¬ 
nists  had  planned  to  use  in  a  mass  breakout  the  week 
after  our  troops  moved  in  to  restore  order.12 

EPW  and  Detainee  Program — The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
executive  agent  for  the  EPW  and  Detainee  Program. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army  plans,  develops  the  policy 
and  coordinates  the  program’s  operation.13  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  EPW  operations  falls  squarely  on  the 
US  Army  rather  than  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  or 
the  Air  Force. 

Force  Multiplier — If  enemy  soldiers  are  aware 
that  capture  means  humane  treatment,  they  are  often 
more  likely  to  surrender  than  to  fight  to  the  death — 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  being  captured  alive. 

Moral  High  Ground — For  over  220  years,  our  na¬ 
tion’s  founding  principles  have  highlighted  the  value 
of  human  life  and  are  the  basis  for  humane  treatment 
of  Epws  when  we  live  up  to  our  own  constitutional 
principles,  we  retain  the  “moral  high  ground,”  ex¬ 
tending  conduct  of  war  applications  with  an  intent  of 
marketing  our  nation’s  ideals  to  EPWs  who  will 
eventually  be  repatriated  back  into  their  own  country. 
Some  EPWs  may  become  reeducated  with  our  ideals 
or  may  chose  to  become  US  citizens,  as  happened 
with  many  World  War  II  German  POWs.1^  Not¬ 
withstanding  our  humane  treatment,  a  few  Germans 
did  try  to  escape  from  POW  camps  in  the  United 
States.15 

US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-1,  The  Army, 
has  recently  highlighted  the  importance,  especially 
in  peacekeeping,  of  maintaining  the  moral  high 
ground  in  Army  operations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  failure  to  abide  by  international  law  can  result  in 
severe  punishments,  including  capital  punishment.16 
Without  proper  training,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
our  combat  and  combat  support  units  to  violate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  damage  the 
honor  of  the  United  States.  This  article  discusses  the 
key  aspects  of  taking  and  evacuating  POWs  from  the 
combat  zone  and  highlights  the  rules  that  govern 
EPW  operations. 

Taking  Prisoners 

The  most  dangerous  moment  for  soldiers  and 
prospective  EPWs  alike  is  the  moment  of  capture. 
The  soldier  cannot  be  sure  that  the  surrender  at¬ 
tempt  is  not  a  ruse  or  that  the  EPW  might  change 
his  mind  suddenly  and  try  to  take  up  arms  again. 
Likewise,  the  EPW  cannot  be  sure  that  his  prospec¬ 
tive  captors  will  accept  his  surrender  and  then  treat 
him  humanely.  The  situation  is  fraught  with  poten¬ 
tial  misunderstanding  and  the  chance  for  deliberate 
deception.  For  example,  shortly  after  D-Day  in 
June  1944,  a  document  cites  that:  “Near  the  top  of 
the  Vierville  bluff,  Ranger  Private  First  Class  Carl 
Weast  and  company  commander  Captain  George 
Whittington  spotted  a  machinegun  nest  manned  by 
three  Germans.  As  Weast  and  the  captain  circled  it 
cautiously,  one  of  the  Germans  suddenly  turned, 
saw  the  two  Americans  and  yelled,  uBitte!  Bitte! 
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The  most  dangerous  moment  for  soldiers  and  prospective  EPWs  alike  is  the 
moment  of  capture.  The  soldier  cannot  be  sure  that  the  surrender  attempt  is  not  a 
ruse  or  that  the  EPW  might  change  his  mind  suddenly  and  try  to  take  up  aims  again. 
Likewise,  the  EPW  cannot  be  sure  that  his  prospective  captors  will  accept  his 
surrender  and  then  treat  him  humanely.  The  situation  is  fraught  with  potential 
misunderstanding  and  the  chance  for  deliberate  deception. 


Bitter  Whittington  fired,  killing  all  three.  Turning 
to  Weast  he  said,  “I  wonder  what  bitte  means.”17 

Nevertheless,  capturing  troops  are  “responsible  to 
safeguard,  silence,  tag  and  evacuate  their  prisoners  to 
the  nearest  EPW  collecting  point,  where  they  are 
turned  over  to  military  police  (MP)  personnel.”18 
During  the  Gulf  War,  it  was  not  surprising  that  “The 
few  incidents  of  rough  treatment  of  Iraqi  prisoners 
occurred  in  the  combat  units,  although  mostly  the 
treatment  was  correct.”19  Nevertheless,  combat 
stress  and  even  provocations  are  no  excuse  for  mis¬ 
treating  EPWs.2®  EPWs  may  not  be  abused,  even  to 
obtain  combat  intelligence  or  to  get  information — 
such  as  name,  rank  or  unit.  EPWs  may  not  be  used 
to  try  to  render  points  or  areas  less  vulnerable  to  at¬ 
tack.21  EPWs  should  be  instructed  on  what  to  do  in 
case  of  attack,  including  nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  attacks.  EPWs  should  be  provided  food, 
potable  water  and  appropriate  shelter  and  clothing. 
FM 19-40 ,  Enemy  Prisoners  of  War,  Civilian  Intern¬ 
ees  and  Detained  Persons ,  provides  a  copy  of  an 
EPW  treatment  card  for  combat  soldiers  on  proper 
EPW  treatment.22 

Processing  Prisoners 

When  processing  EPWs,  the  following  actions 
should  be  completed: 

•  EPWs  will  be  searched  for  military  documents, 
weapons  or  special  equipment. 


•  EPWs  will  be  silenced  to  minimize  control 
problems. 

•  EPWs  will  be  segregated  by  rank,  gender  and 
nationality  to  minimize  control  problems. 

•  They  must  also  be  safeguarded  from  harm  by 
our  own  soldiers  or  the  civilian  populace,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  escape. 

•  EPWs  will  be  speedily  evacuated  from  the  com¬ 
bat  zone. 

•  If  possible,  orders  and  instructions  are  to  be  giv¬ 
en  in  a  language  that  EPWs  understand,  as  this  expe¬ 
dites  control  and  safety  of  all  concerned,  including 
US  personnel.23 

FM  194,  Military  Police  Battlefield  Circulation 
Control ,  Area  Security  and  Enemy  Prisoner  of  War 
Operations ,  and  AR  1904  provide  DA  Form  5976 
and  a  Capture  Tag,  which  is  used  to  help  form  an  au¬ 
dit  trail  for  EPW  items  that  are  confiscated  or  that 
will  accompany  the  EPW.24  The  Capture  Tag  comes 
in  three  parts:  Part  A  remains  with  the  EPW;  Part  B 
remains  with  the  capturing  unit;  and  Part  C  attaches 
to  EPW  equipment  and  other  items. 

AR  190-8,  FM  19-40  and  FM  19-4  discuss  many 
fine  points  regarding  EPWs.  The  bottom  line:  per¬ 
sons  captured,  interned  or  otherwise  held  in  US 
Army  custody  during  the  conflict  will  be  given  hu¬ 
manitarian  care  and  treatment  from  the  moment  of 
custody  until  final  release  or  repatriation.25  US  per¬ 
sonnel  capturing  troops,  performing  custodial  duties 
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Inprocessing  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


Alt  190-8,  FM  1940  and  FM  194  discuss  many  fine  points  regarding  EPWs. 
The  bottom  line:  persons  captured,  interned  or  otherwise  held  in  US  Army  custody 
during  the  conflict  will  be  given  humanitarian  care  and  treatment  from  the  moment  of 
custody  until  final  release  or  repatriation.  US  personnel  capturing  troops,  performing 
CT^iHai  duties  or  serving  in  other  capacities  will  observe  this  policy  which  protects  au 
detained  persons  whether  they  areEPWs,  known  or  suspected  of  having  committed 
that  could  be  characterized  as  war  crimes  or  in  any  other  category. 


or  serving  in  other  capacities  will  observe  this  policy 
which  protects  all  detained  persons  whether  they  are 
EPWs,  known  or  suspected  of  having  committed  se¬ 
rious  offenses  that  could  be  characterized  as  war 
crimes  or  in  any  other  category. 

EPWs  will  be  allowed  to  retain  clothing,  mess 
equipment — except  knives  and  forks — badges  of 
rank  and  nationality,  decorations,  identification  cards 
or  tags,  religious  literature  or  other  articles  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  or  personal  value  that  are  not  a  security  threat. 
Occasionally,  overzealous  US  soldiers  have  been 
guilty  of  collecting  “war  trophies.”  However,  EPWs 
should  not  be  stripped  of  military  items — uniforms, 
buttons,  insignia,  helmets,  gas  masks,  watches — for 
the  sake  of  providing  souvenirs  for  our  own  units  or 
unit  members.26 

Moving  Prisoners  to  Initial 
and  Division  Collection  Points 

Seriously  wounded  EPWs  are  evacuated  through 
medical  channels.  If  possible,  their  identity  will  be 


established  before  evacuation  and  reported,  but  med¬ 
ical  attention  will  not  be  delayed  to  establish  identity. 
Otherwise,  EPWs  are  moved  to  initial  collection 
points,  usually  forward  division  collection  points 
sited  near  brigade  trains,  where  they  may  be  secured, 
interrogated  and  assessed  for  their  condition,  includ¬ 
ing  treatment  of  minor  wounds.  At  collection  points, 
tactical  necessity  may  mean  that  EPWs  are  confined 
only  by  strung  concertina  wire  or  engineer  tape, 
which  clearly  marks  off  their  area  but  is  capable  of 
easy  displacement.  EPWs  may  be  required  to  dig 
their  own  protective  shelters  or  foxholes.  Evacuation 
speed  means  less  logistics,  better  EPW  care  and 
more  rapid  nontactical  intelligence  collection  by 
trained  interrogators  at  EPW  camps. 

If  possible,  EPWs  should  be  fed  using  captured 
supplies  since  they  may  object  initially  to  unfamiliar 
US  foodstuffs.  Offering  some  foods,  such  as  pork 
products,  may  be  interpreted  by  some  EPWs  as  an 
insult  and  lead  to  control  problems.  Further  details 
on  establishing  and  operating  forward  EPW  collec- 
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tion  points  are  discussed  in  FM 19-4.  Depending  on 
the  tactical  plan,  division  MPs  may  operate  the  for¬ 
ward  EPW  collection  points  and  provide  escort 
guard  services. 

Usually  the  division  MP  company  personnel  take 
charge  of  EPWs,  escorting  them  from  forward  divi¬ 
sion  collection  points  at  brigade  supply  trains  to  a 
central  division  EPW  collection  point.  While  ground 
attack  forces  are  trained  to  apply  force  to  obtain  ob¬ 
jectives,  MPs  are  trained  to  attain  objectives  through 
proper  restraint  of  force.  It  may  be  difficult  for  com¬ 
bat  forces  to  remain  objective  about  enemy  soldiers 
who  were  intent  on  killing  them  only  hours  before.27 
Recently,  FM  100-1  lauded  MPs  for  their  uncom¬ 
mon  maturity  and  professionalism  as  they  resisted 
attempts  in  1988  by  General  Manual  Noriega’s  Pan¬ 
amanian  Defense  Force  to  instigate  overreactions 
that  would  have  become  useful  anti-US  propaganda 
and  “conceded  Noriega  the  moral  high  ground,  with 
significant  ramifications  for  US  foreign  policy 
throughout  the  Americas.”28  Taking  care  of  POWs 
while  properly  securing  them  and  protecting  oneself 
is  a  challenging  balancing  act  that  well  fits  the  MPs’ 
job  description.  It  takes  great  professional  skill  to 
transport  EPWs  who  are  trying  to  escape.  “Halt!” 
must  be  yelled  at  least  three  times  before  escapees 
are  fired  upon  and  if  fired  upon,  the  intent  should  be 
to  disable,  if  possible,  rather  than  to  kill.29 

“The  basic  rule  for  moving  EPWs  is  that  the  losing 
organization  provides  the  transportation  while  the  re¬ 
ceiving  organization  provides  the  security.”30  How¬ 
ever,  to  ensure  rapid  EPW  evacuation,  receiving  or¬ 
ganizations  may  provide  transportation  as  well  as 
security  escort  from  the  combat  zone.  To  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  “backhaul”  transportation  uses 
vehicles  that  would  otherwise  be  empty,  as  they  return 
to  the  rear  to  pick  up  more  supplies  for  the  forward 
units.  There  are  several  reasons  behind  that  goal: 

•  Removal  from  the  combat  zone  provides  greater 
protection  and  safety  for  EPWs. 

•  It  is  easier  to  provide  the  requisite  EPW  logistic 
support  in  rear  areas,  minimizing  the  logistic  burden 
on  combat  units. 

•  It  maintains  the  intelligence  “freshness”  ob¬ 
tained  from  selected  EPWs  through  rapid  interroga¬ 
tion  at  theater-level  EPW  camps. 

•  Evacuation  of  EPWs  lessens  interference  with 
the  rapid  movements  of  combat  units  maneuvering 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  division  central  EPW  collection  point  has 
more  permanent  structures  than  the  forward  collec¬ 
tion  points.  It  should  be  located  near  a  main  supply 
route  (MSR),  but  not  so  close  that  an  EPW  breakout 
would  immediately  force  MSR  closure.  It  may  con¬ 
tain  tentage  and  larger  shelters — pits  or  bunkers — 


Groups  of  EPWs  under  guard  by 
82d  Airborne  Division  MPs  in  south 
eastern  Iraq,  February  1991. 


Usually  the  division  MP  company 
personnel  take  charge  of  Eras,  escort¬ 
ing  them  from  forward  division  collection 
pouits  at  brigade  supply  trains  to  a 
central  division  EPW  collection  point. 
While  ground  attack  forces  are  trained  to 
apply  force  to  obtain  objectives,  MPs  are 
trained  to  attain  objectives  through 
proper  restraint  of  force.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  combat  forces  to  remain  objective 
about  enemy  soldiers  who  were  intent 
on  killing  them  only  hours  before. 


against  air  attack.  EPWs  may  be  segregated  into  sep¬ 
arate  areas  within  the  collection  point  enclosure.  FM 
19-40  provides  a  diagram  of  a  typical  division  central 
collection  point  layout,  and  FM  19-4  provides  further 
details  on  its  operation.31  Notably,  the  division’s  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  section  may  be  needed  to  support 
the  central  collection  point,  ensuring  necessary  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  countermeasures  are  employed  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  EPWs  and  US  soldiers. 

Moving  EPWs  to 
Corps  Holding  Areas 

Corps  MPs  provide  escort  from  the  division  cen¬ 
tral  collection  point  to  the  rear.  The  number  of  escort 
guards  required  depends  on  the  morale,  physical  con¬ 
dition,  number  of  EPWs,  mode  of  transport,  terrain 
and  risk  of  enemy  attack.  Typically,  there  are  at  least 
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For  over  200  years,  our  nation’s 
founding  principles  have  highfightad  the 
value  of  niunan  life  ami  are  the  oasis  for 
humane  treatment  of  EPWs.  When  we 
live  up  to  our  own  constitutional 
principles,  we  retain  the  “moral  high 
ground,”  extending  conduct  of  war 
applications  with  an  intent  of  marketing 
our  nation’s  ideals  to  EPWs  who  win 
eventually  be  repatriated  back  into  their 

own  country. 

two  MPs  per  truck,  two  per  aircraft,  three  guards  per 
rail  box  car  and  six  guards  per  passenger  car.32  Foot 
inarches  require  40  guards  per  320  to  480  EPWs  in 
close  column  formation.  EPW  evacuation  by  foot  is 
discouraged  because  of  its  slowness  and  vulnerability 
to  weather  and  attack.  Additionally,  guards  must  be 
placed  at  the  front,  rear  and  sides  of  the  EPW  close 
column  formations.  Historically,  EPW  foot  marches 
have  not  been  successful.  The  1942  Bataan  “Death 
March”  is  a  classic  example  of  a  badly  conducted 
EPW  foot  march,  one  in  which  “the  Japanese  forced 
some  78,000  captives,  many  ill  or  wounded,  to  march 
more  than  65  miles  north  from  Bataan  to  Camp 
O’Donnell.  About  650  Americans  and  between  5,000 
and  10,000  Filipinos  died  during  the  march.”33 

Upon  arrival,  the  escort  guard  commander  is  giv¬ 
en  a  receipt  for  both  the  EPWs  and  accompanying 
documents  or  materials.  Processing  EPWs  at  the 
corps  holding  areas  is  more  detailed  and  may  occur 
around  the  clock.34  EPWs  will  be  searched  again,  a 
closer  examination  of  their  documents  will  be  made 
and  selected  EPWs  may  be  interrogated  for  longer 
periods.  If  possible,  EPWs  will  be  deloused,  show¬ 
ered  and  segregated  if  suspected  of  having  a  com¬ 
municable  disease.  Food  and  water  will  be  issued. 
Nevertheless,  EPWs  will  still  be  evacuated  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  from  the  corps  holding  area.  The 
corps  should  have  plans  prepared  to  implement  ex¬ 
panding  the  holding  area  and  increasing  logistic 
support  in  case  of  mass  captures.  Normally,  an  MP 
platoon  can  operate  a  holding  area  for  500  EPWs, 
while  an  MP  company  can  handle  2,000  EPWs. 

Moving  Prisoners  to 
Theater  EPW  Camps 

Strict  accountability  for  EPWs  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  corps  area,  even  if  it  has  not  occurred 
previously  due  to  combat  exigencies.  EPW  trans¬ 
portation  is  usually  by  motor  vehicle  or  possibly 
rail.  Transportation  should  allow  for  rest  halts,  un¬ 
less  combat  exigencies  and  EPW  safety  do  not  al¬ 
low.  The  receiving  facilities  should  be  notified  in 


advance  because  of  potential  increased  demand  for 
clean  clothing  and  laundry  operations.  During  the 
Gulf  War,  rest  stops  were  not  provided  for  Iraqi 
EPWs  en  route  to  theater  EPW  camps  due  to  the 
speed  of  evacuation.  Consequently  the  EPWs, 
transported  standing  up  in  stake  and  platform-type 
trailers  with  sides,  arrived  with  soiled  clothing.  In 
addition  to  transportation,  logistic  support  for  EPWs 
assumes  a  large  role  in  the  corps  rear  and  theater 
areas  and  requires  huge  volumes  of  rations,  water, 
clothing,  blankets,  tentage,  concertina  wire,  lumber 
and  other  supplies.  Unfortunately,  requirements  for 
EPW  support  are  often  given  very  low  priority  until 
the  situation  becomes  critical.35 

Now  designated  as  battalion  internment  facilities 
(BIFs),  MP  EPW  battalions  can  accommodate  up  to 
4,000  EPWs  compared  to  the  12,000  accommo¬ 
dated  by  former  EPW  camps.  The  location  of  BIFs 
is  a  critical  decision,  since  poor  locations  may  re¬ 
quire  moving  large  numbers  of  EPWs  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  at  better  sites,  possibly  at  a  time  when  resources 
are  scarce.  While  locating  BIFs  in  the  middle  of  no¬ 
where  may  enhance  security,  consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  large 
amounts  of  water,  supplies,  medical  support, 
construction  materials,  food,  fuel  and  electricity.36 
Further,  the  area  should  be  suitable  for  handling 
large  amounts  of  waste  products  to  be  generated  if 
burning  is  not  feasible  and  should  not  pose  a  health 
hazard  from  mosquitoes  or  rodents — for  example, 
near  swamps.  Collocating  BIFs  in  order  to  scale 
down — similar  to  achievements  of  previous  EPW 
camps — may  occur  in  future  conflicts.  Guidelines 
for  camp  construction  are  discussed  in  FMs  19^40 
and  19^k37  A  BIF  will  normally  contain  eight  com¬ 
pounds  of  500  EPWs  each  to  allow  for  segregation 
and  ease  of  control.  During  the  Korean  War,  it  was 
found  that  larger  compounds  became  more  difficult 
to  manage  properly.38 

BIFs  will  in-process  EPWs  and  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  accountability  through  fingerprinting, 
photographing  and  placing  identification  bands  on 
prisoner’s  wrists.  Additionally,  BIFs  will  screen  for 
medical  needs,  physical  security,  ethnic  background 
and  any  special  skills — medical,  cook  or  language — 
that  might  be  of  use  in  the  BIF’s  operations. 

Assessments  should  be  made  of  EPW  cultural  and 
religious  beliefs.  While  some  EPWs  may  accept  sur¬ 
render  and  captivity,  others  may  view  it  as  dishonor¬ 
able.  In  August  1944, 1,000  Japanese  EPWs  rushed 
the  fence  of  an  Australian  camp  at  Cowra,  shouting 
“Banzai!”  More  than  300  broke  through  the  wire 
and  escaped  temporarily  while  231  were  killed  and 
107  wounded,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  to  live  as 
disgraced  prisoners.39 
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Groups  of  communist  prisoners  drill  with  tent 
poles  to  simulate  rifles,  Koje-Do,  Korea,  30  May 
1952.  Within  days  after  this  photo  was  taken, 
the  prisoners  temporarily  took  over  a  haff-dozen 
compounds  during  a  bloody  revolt  * 


A  battalion  internment  facility  will  nonnally  contain  eight  compounds  of 
500  EPWs  each  to  allow  for  segregation  and  ease  of  control.  During  the 


500  EPWs  each  to  allow  for  seg 
it  was  found  that  larger  compou 


ation  and  ease  of  control.  During  the  Korean  War, 
i  became  more  difficult  to  manage  properly. 


During  the  Koje-Do  uprisings  . . .  some  US  soldiers  were  killed  and  many  more 
wounded. . . .  When  [General]  Boatner  regained  control  of  the  EPW  camp,  his  soldiers 
found  3,000  spears,  1,500  knives,  1,00(1  gasoline  grenades  and  numerous  other 
weapons— clubs,  hatchets,  hammers  and  barbed  wire  flails— that  the  communists 
had  planned  to  use  in  a  mass  breakout  the  week  after  our  troops  moved  in. 


EPWs  will  be  briefed  on  camp  rules,  requirements 
and  standing  orders  during  inprocessing.  Inadvertent 
delays  in  inprocessing  may  be  good  occasions  for  re¬ 
inforcing  camp  rules.40  Loudspeakers  might  be  used 
to  replay  camp  rules  to  waiting  prisoners.  EPWs  will 
be  given  haircuts,  showers  with  lindane  soap,  per¬ 
sonal  sanitary  items,  mess  equipment  and  new  cloth¬ 
ing,  as  needed.41  Massive  influxes  of  EPWs  may  ne¬ 
cessitate  abbreviated  inprocessing  procedures  42 
EPWs  will  be  segregated  by  rank,  gender  and  ethnic 
background — possibly  by  ideology  or  whether  they 
resisted  capture — to  minimize  unsafe  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  EPWs  within  their  compounds  and  to  make 
escape  planning  more  difficult. 

Normally,  EPWs  will  cook  their  own  meals,  using 
equipment  hand-receipted  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  day.  It  is  assumed  that  EPWs  will  cook  more 
to  their  own  tastes  than  US  personnel  could,  making 


the  most  efficient  use  of  raw  food  products  and  re¬ 
ducing  waste  and  garbage.  EPW  labor  will  be  used 
to  manage  camp  sanitation,  a  critical  area  that  can 
lead  to  diseases  in  epidemic  proportions  if  over¬ 
looked.  AR  190-8  discusses  contracting  out  EPW 
labor  in  nearby  communities  under  escort  and  super¬ 
vision  from  work  project  teams  that  are  organic  to 
the  BIF.43  EPWs  will  receive  compensation  for  au¬ 
thorized  work  from  US  Army  appropriated  funds, 
canteen  funds  or  camp  EPW  fimds.44  Each  BIF  has 
a  limited  capability  to  quell  minor  disturbances  in 
compounds,  but  larger  disturbances  will  require  in¬ 
tervention  by  MP  guard  companies  assigned  to  pro¬ 
vide  perimeter  security  and  larger  reaction-force  ca¬ 
pability.  While  BIFs  are  authorized  a  limited  number 
of  medical  personnel  to  assist  with  EPW  health  care, 
medically  trained  EPWs  will  be  used  to  augment 
medical  services  available  to  EPWs. 
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Repatriation  can  become  cempficated  if  enemy  soldiers,  fearing  retribution 
if  they  are  rebimed  to  their  homeland,  attempt  to  refuse  repatriation.  No  EPW  win  be 
repatriated  against  his  or  her  win.  During  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  suffered 
37,000  casualties  while  the  two  sides  argued  over  whether  all  EPWs  or 
only  volunteer  EPWs  would  be  required  to  repatriate. 

Some  rules  from  the  Geneva  Conventions  con-  needs.  Females  will  be  provided  separate  but  equal 
cerning  camp  operations  that  are  reiterated  in  AR  conveniences.  Latrines  will  be  available  day  and 
190-8  include.  5  night  for  all  EPWs. 

•  Copies  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  will  be  •  Only  EPW  facilities  will  be  marked  “PW,”  en- 

posted  in  camps  in  the  EPWs’  own  language,  as  well  suring  they  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  air  during 
as  the  languages  used  by  camp  personnel.  daylight.  Depending  on  the  theater  plan,  EPW  facil- 

•  An  EPW  safety  program  will  be  established.  ities  may  also  illuminate  the  “PW”  markings  at 

•  Procedures  for  filing  complaints  confidentially  night.  FMs  19-40  and  19-4  recommend  lighting  all 

will  be  established.  EPWs  may  not  be  punished  for  exterior  fencing  at  night,  as  well  as  strategic  interior 

making  complaints,  even  if  the  complaints  prove  to  points  to  enhance  security.47  BIF  locations  will  be 

be  unfounded.  forwarded  to  the  ICRC  and  to  enemy  nations  to  re- 

•  EPWs  will  be  protected  from  reprisals  by  other  duce  the  chances  of  unintentional  attacks  on  EPW 
prisoners.  AR  190-8  details  a  required  camp  poster  facilities. 

that  advises  EPWs  what  to  do  if  they  feel  endangered  •  Strict  accountability  will  be  maintained  on  all 
by  other  EPWs.  Lax  procedures  that  allow  for  a  pat-  EPWs  through  the  POW  Information  System,  a 

tern  of  such  reprisals  may  implicate  camp  command-  computerized  system  linked  to  the  POW  Information 

ers,  making  them  indirectly  to  blame  for  EPW  mis-  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
treatment,  even  when  due  more  directly  to  hostile  •  EPWs  will  receive  a  monthly  medical  examina- 
fellow  prisoners.46  tion,  which  may  be  used  to  verify  fitness  for  work. 

•  The  Protecting  Power — ICRC—1 will  be  allowed  Medical  care  will  be  provided  free  of  charge.  EPWs 

to  visit  and  interview  EPWs  regarding  their  treatment  will  be  vaccinated  as  needed.  Experimental  medical 
and  conditions.  research  will  not  be  conducted  on  EPWs,  even  on  a 

•  Allowances  will  be  made  for  female  and  elderly  voluntary  basis.  Injured  or  sick  EPWs  will  be  ac- 

prisoners  with  respect  to  hygiene  and  other  physical  corded  the  same  medical  treatment  and  medical 
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housing  as  US  personnel  but  will  not  be  housed  in 
the  same  wards  as  US  personnel.  EPWs  may  volun¬ 
teer  to  donate  blood.  Sanitary  regulations  will  be 
posted  in  the  EPWs’  own  language  and  explained 
to  incoming  EPWs. 

•  EPWs  will  be  compensated  at  US  government 
expense  for  personal  property  that  is  lost  while  in  US 
custody. 

•  Money  taken  from  EPWs  will  be  accounted  for 
in  accordance  with  AR  37-1 ,  Army  Accounting  and 
Fund  Control 48 

•  Officer  EPWs  will  be  provided  quarters  and 
facilities  equal  to  their  grade  of  rank,  separate  from 
enlisted  EPWs. 

•  Subject  to  approval  by  the  BIF  commander, 
EPWs  in  enlisted-only  camps  will  elect  EPW  repre¬ 
sentatives  every  six  months  by  secret  ballot.  In  offi¬ 
cer  or  mixed  camps,  the  senior  officer  will  normally 
serve  as  the  prisoner  representative.  EPW  advisers 
may  be  chosen  in  officer  camps  or  elected  in  mixed 
camps  to  assist  the  prisoner  representative.  EPW 
representatives  may  also  appoint  their  own  assistants, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  BIF  commander.  EPW 
representatives  may  not  exercise  disciplinary  actions 
over  EPWs  but  will  be  granted  free  access  to  postal 
and  telegraph  communications  to  communicate  with 
US  Army  authorities,  the  ICRC  and  other  agencies 
authorized  to  assist  EPWs. 

•  To  protect  EPWs  from  public  curiosity,  news 
media  will  not  be  allowed  to  photograph  or  interview 
any  EPW,  though  exceptions  may  be  approved  by 
the  Army  Chief  of  Public  Affairs. 

•  EPWs  will  be  allowed  to  send,  without  charge, 
two  letters  and  four  postcards  monthly  and  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  unlimited  amount  of  letters  and  postcards.49 
However,  EPWs  are  not  allowed  to  mail  packages, 
make  telephone  calls  or  send  or  receive  maps,  though 
they  may  send  one  telegram  of  15  English  words  or 
less  at  their  own  expense  if  they  have  not  received 
any  mail  for  the  previous  three  months. 

•  Disciplinary  powers  will  not  be  delegated  to  or 
exercised  by  EPWs. 

•  US  officers  are  required  to  return  the  salutes  of 
EPWs,  but  US  personnel  are  not  required  to  salute 
EPWs,  regardless  of  their  rank.  EPWs  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  separate  flags  or  pictures  of  their  na¬ 
tional  leaders — though  these  are  allowed  as  part  of 
magazines,  if  not  removed. 

•  EPWs  will  be  trained  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “Halt  ”  EPWs  will  not  be  fired  upon  during  an 
escape  attempt  unless  ordered  to  halt  three  times  and 
unless  they  have  cleared  the  outer  fence.  Neither 
physical  nor  imaginary  “dead”  lines  will  be  used 
along  camp  fences.  EPWs  will  be  trained  to  respond 
properly  to  fire  and  air  raid  drills.  Daily  formations 


EPW  evacuation  by  foot  is  discouraged 
because  of  its  slowness  and  vulnerability 
to  weather  and  attack.  Addiliiuially; 
guards  must  be  placed  at  the  front,  rear 
and  sides  of  the  EPW  close  column  ft* 
mations.  Historically,  EPW  foot  marches 
have  not  been  successful.  The  Bataan 
“Death  March”  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
badly  conducted  EPW  foot  march. . . . 
About  650  Americans  and  between  5,000 
and  10,000  Filipinos  died. 

and  routines — reveille,  morning  roll  call,  inspection 
of  quarters,  time  for  recreational  activities,  sick  call, 
mess  call,  evening  roll  call  and  lights  out — will  con¬ 
vey  an  atmosphere  of  reassuring  predictability  and 
military  discipline.  Measures  used  to  prevent  es¬ 
capes  and  to  deal  with  riots  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
FMs  19—40  and  ISM.50 

•  When  EPWs  are  transferred  within  theater  or 
the  Continental  United  States,  they  are  authorized  55 
pounds  of  luggage,  officers  are  allowed  105  pounds 
of  luggage  and  EPW  chaplains  are  allowed  an  addi¬ 
tional  110  pounds  for  religious  articles. 

•  There  are  strict  limitations  on  the  type  of  work 
projects  that  EPWs  may  perform.  Dangerous  work, 
work  that  would  be  considered  humiliating  to  US 
soldiers  and  work  that  is  directly  related  to  military 
operations  are  forbidden.  In  addition,  EPWs  are  not 
allowed  to  work  as  personal  servants  to  US  service 
personnel,  as  officer  mess  bartenders,  inside  state 
prison  walls  or  near  convicts.  EPWs  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  outside  the 
camp  or  to  be  allowed  outside  the  camp  for  more 
than  12  hours  a  day.  EPWs  will  be  allowed  a 
1-hour  lunch  break  each  day. 

Repatriation 

Repatriation  can  become  complicated  if  enemy 
soldiers,  fearing  retribution  if  they  are  returned  to 
their  homeland,  attempt  to  refuse  repatriation.  No 
EPW  will  be  repatriated  against  his  or  her  will.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  suffered 
37,000  casualties  while  the  two  sides  argued  over 
whether  all  EPWs  or  only  volunteer  EPWs  would 
be  required  to  repatriate. 

Because  Americans  have  been  held  as  POWs  in 
virtually  every  conflict  since  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  including  the  Civil  War,  World  War  I,  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam 
and  the  Gulf  War,  we  must  uphold  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  EPW  treatment.51  Why?  Our  national  ideals 
demand  it,  international  law  requires  it  and  fair 
treatment  of  prisoners  tends  to  be  reciprocated  by 
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We  must  uphold  the  highest 
standards  of  EPW  treatment.  Why?  Our 
national  ideals  demand  it,  international 
law  requires  it  and  fair  treatment  of 
prisoners  tends  to  be  reciprocated  by 
most  enemies.  Many  units  will  have  a 
role  toplay  in  ensurino  correct  treat¬ 
ment  of  EPWs,  though  MP,  medical  and 
combat  units  will  most  frequently 
deal  with  them. 

most  enemies.  Many  units  will  have  a  role  to  play 
in  ensuring  correct  treatment  of  EPWs,  though  MP, 
medical  and  combat  units  will  most  frequently  deal 
with  them. 


We  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  simply  because  our 
forces  have  had  an  excellent  track  record  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  EPWs  in  previous  conflicts.  It  only  takes 
one  improperly  trained  or  motivated  soldier  among  a 
thousand  to  commit  an  offense  against  the  Geneva 
Conventions  that  would  cause  our  nation  consider¬ 
able  embarrassment.  Every  day  new  soldiers  are  join¬ 
ing  the  Army  without  prior  Geneva  Conventions  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  US  EPW  MPs  are  Reserve 
Component  units  and  must  achieve  the  detailed,  high 
standards  the  Geneva  Conventions  require  with  fewer 
than  50  days  of  training  per  year.  Rigorous  training  in 
treatment  of  EPWs  must  continue  in  both  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Components.  The  honor  and  reputation 
of  the  US  Army  depend  on  firm  and  humane  EPW 
treatment.  We  must  not  fail  in  this  duty.52  MR 
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Tales  from  Twelve  O’clock  High'. 
Leadership  Lessons  for  the  21st  Century 

by  Major  Attila  J.  Bognar 


The  year  is  1942.  The  place:  Arch- 
bury  Airfield,  England '.  The  American 
918th  Bomber  Group  has  just  returned 
from  another  mission  against  German 
targets  in  France.  The  918th’s perfor¬ 
mance  continues  to  be  dismal.  The  unit 
cannot  put  steel  on  target  and  is  experi¬ 
encing  unusually  high  aircraft  and 
crew  losses.  Bad  weather  and  having 
to  conduct  daylight  low-altitude  bomb¬ 
ing  missions  contribute  to  the  group's 
poor  performance.  However, ;  the 
918th's  weak  demonstrations  sharply 
contrast  with  the  other  three  8th  Air 


the  “charismatic  leadership”  paradigm, 
which  will  play  an  important  role  in 
the  Army’s  future.  j 

As  the  Army  enters  the  21st  century, 
dramatic  changes  will  occur  in  its  force 
structure,  organization,  equipment  and 
missions.  Budgets  will  continue  to 
shrink  while  deployments  will  become 
more  frequent.  With  these  changes,  the 
need  for  superb,  unwavering  leadership 
will  remain  constant.  By  studying  Sav¬ 
age’s  conduct  and  actions,  Army  lead¬ 
ers  can  thoroughly  grasp  the  charismat¬ 
ic  leader  paradigm’s  basic  concepts. 


^Second  Place 

^^1887  General  Douglas 

MacArthur  Mflttary  iBadershtp 
Writing  Competition 

I  \  the  need  to  influence  oth- 
I  \  ers  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion  in  his  beliefs.  House 
also  ^determined  a  charismatic  leader’s 
followers  exhibit  implicit  trust,  obedi¬ 
ence,  affection  and  acceptance  of  the 
leader.6  Followers  also  held  beliefs 
similar  to  the  leader’s  and  were  highly 
involved  in  the  organization’s  mission, 
believing  they  were  essential  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.7  Willner  attributes  the  charismatic 
leader’s  success  to  his  ability  to  create 
and  foster  an  inspirational  vision  as  well 
as  to  build  confidence  in  followers 


Force  bomber  groups'  general  success. 
As  a  result,  the  918th  is  suffering 
from  significantly  poor  morale.  More 
and  more  men  are  making  excuses  to 
miss  duty. 

Because  of  its  difficulties,  the  918th 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  (ihard 
luck"  unit.  Despite  this,  the  918th 's  men 
greatly  respect  their  commander,  Col¬ 
onel  Keith  Davenport.  Davenport  is 
their  friend  and  confidant ;  he  can  do 
no  wrong.  Davenport  sees  his  unit's 
failures  as  resulting  from  impossible 
missions,  dictated  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  which  he  believes  places 


Charismatic  Leadership 

Charismatic  leadership  is  perceptual 
in  nature.1  In  The  Spellbinders:  Char¬ 
ismatic  Political  Leadership ,  A.R. 
Willner  says  charisma  is  not  based  on 
personality  or  context.  “It  is  not  what 
the  leader  is  but  what  people  see  the 
leader  as  that  counts  in  generating  the 
charismatic  relationship.”2  Charisma , 
then,  might  be  attributional  in  nature. 
That  is,  followers  might  assign  a  leader 
charismatic  qualities  based  on  how  they 
perceive  his  behavior.3  Essentially,  the 
charismatic  leader  is  dependent  on  per¬ 
ceived  behaviors  or  attributes  in  order  to 


through  excellent  rhetorical  ability  and 
a  powerful  aura.8 

Researcher  B.M.  Bass  revived  cha¬ 
risma’s  mystical  aspect  by  asserting 
that  the  charismatic  leader  views  him¬ 
self  as  having  a  special  or  supernatural 
purpose  and  that  followers  see  the 
charismatic  leader  as  larger  than  life.9 
Bass  also  identifies  charismatic  leaders 
as  possessing  energy,  self-confidence, 
self-determination,  insight,  eloquence, 
freedom  from  internal  conflict,  asser¬ 
tiveness,  emotional  expression,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  seize  opportuni¬ 
ties.10  Similarly,  J.A.  Conger  and 


inordinate  demands  on  his  men's  abili¬ 
ties.  Davenport  believes  higher  head¬ 
quarters  has  lost  touch  with  reality, 
especially  in  understanding  the  tragedy 
of  losing  good  men. 

Concerned  about  the  918th's  per¬ 
formance,  8th  Air  Force  Commander 


remain  in  power.4  This  aspect  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  since  charismatic  at¬ 
tributions  are  binary — either  a  follower 
perceives  charismatic  behaviors  or  he 
does  not.  Also,  a  charismatic  leader  to 
one  follower  may  not  be  a  charismatic 
leader  to  another. 


R.N.  Kanungo  say  the  charismatic 
leader  is  also  exemplary,  unconven¬ 
tional,  radical,  willing  to  take  risks  and 
often  emerges  at  times  of  crisis  or 
change.11 

The  charismatic  leader’s  most  signif¬ 
icant  attribute  is  his  ability  to  create  a 


General  Pritchard  personally  visits 
Davenport.  Accompanying  Pritchard  is 
Operations  Officer  Brigadier  General 
Frank  Savage.  In  a  tense  conversation, 
Davenport  emotionally  relates  his  con¬ 
cerns.  Ultimately,  Pritchard  relieves 
Davenport,  and  Savage  assumes  com¬ 
mand  of  the  918th 


Charisma,  from  Greek,  means  “gift 
from  the  gods.”  The  German  sociolo¬ 
gist  Max  Weber  used  the  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  leader  who  could  attain  legiti¬ 
macy,  not  through  rules  or  traditions  but 
by  possessing  qualities  that  endowed 
the  leader  with  supernatural,  super¬ 
human  or  exceptional  powers  or  quali¬ 
ties.  Weber  asserts  that  followers 


compelling  vision  that  followers  readily 
accept  and  share.12  The  vision  acts  as 
a  focal  point  to  energize  followers  to  ac¬ 
cept  organizational  changes  and  com¬ 
mit  to  new  ideals. 

Although  a  charismatic  leader  can 
inspire  great  commitment,  sacrifice  and 
energy,  there  is  no  guarantee  his  vision 
is  worthwhile.13  In  fact,  some  leader- 


So  begins  the  classic  World  War  II 
movie  Twelve  O'clock  High.  Many 
viewers  will  at  first  find  this  film  to  be 
just  another  good  vintage  war  movie. 
However,  on  examination,  it  becomes 
a  superb  treatise  on  understanding 


choose  to  accept  the  charismatic  leader 
on  the  basis  of  his  emotional  appeal.5 

Author  R  J.  House  made  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  demystify  the  char¬ 
ismatic  leader  by  identifying  specific 
traits  and  behaviors:  self-confidence, 


ship  scholars  warn  of  charisma’s  “dark 
side,”  where  unethical  charismatic  lead¬ 
ers,  such  as  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph 
Stalin,  use  their  visionary  abilities  for 
self-serving  purposes  with  little  regard 
for  their  followers’  welfare.14 
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Charisma  and  Trans¬ 
formational  Leadership 

In  1987,  J.M.  Bums  first  described 
the  concept  of  transformational  leader¬ 
ship  and  further  developed  Weber’s  no¬ 
tion  of  the  charismatic  leader  by  postu¬ 
lating  a  leader  able  to  change  or 
transform  his  followers’  actions  and  be¬ 
haviors.  In  defining  the  transformation¬ 
al  leader,  Bums  found  it  necessary  to 
define  the  transactional  leader.15 

Transactional  leadership  relies  on  a 
series  of  exchanges  or  bargains  between 
the  leader  and  follower.  The  transac¬ 
tional  leader  primarily  relies  on  the  fol¬ 
lower’s  compliance,  which  leads  the 
follower  to  do  what  the  organization  ex¬ 
pects  of  him.  However,  while  the  fol¬ 
lower  might  comply  with  the  leader  in 
exchange  for  a  reward,  he  might 
exhibit  little  commitment  to  the  leader 
or  organization.  Unlike  compliance, 
commitment  is  a  process  by  which  the 
follower  does  whatever  it  takes  to  better 
the  organization,  including  personal 
sacrifice.  As  a  result,  a  follower  often 
does  not  share  the  transactional  leader’s 
beliefs,  but  rather,  tolerates  them,  since 
the  leader  has  the  power  to  reward  or 
punish.16 

Many  leadership  scholars  associate 
the  transactional  leader  with  the  stereo¬ 
typical  manager,  who  dictates  tasks  to 
his  followers  and  ensures  they  do  such 
tasks  correctly.  Based  on  a  follower’s 
performance,  the  transactional  leader 
administers  rewards  and  penalties  as 
well  as  provides  discipline  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Because  of  the  managerial  func¬ 
tions  associated  with  the  transactional 
leader,  such  a  leader  tends  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  bureaucratic  aspects  within  an 
organization  as  he  focuses  on  planning, 
budgeting,  organizing  and  controlling. 
Conversely,  transformational  leader¬ 
ship  is  largely  associated  with  the  term 
“leader.”1' 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  transactional  and  transforma¬ 
tional  leader — the  manager  and  leader, 
respectively — is  that  “the  manager  does 
things  right;  the  leader  does  the  right 
thing.” ^In  this  sense,  transformational 
leadership  is  based  on  more  than  fol¬ 
lower  compliance;  it  includes  shifts  in 
the  follower’s  beliefs  and  values.  Fol¬ 
lowers  internalize  the  transformational 
leader’s  end  values,  such  as  integrity 
and  honor,  and  commit  themselves  to 
the  leader  and  his  vision.19  As  a  result, 
transformational  leadership  is  built  on 
follower  commitment.  Such  a  commit¬ 


ment  cascades  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  levels  in  an  organization,  inevi¬ 
tably  affecting  all  aspects  of  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  culture.20  Furthermore,  in 
gaining  follower  commitment,  the 
transformational  leader  focuses  on 
long-term  goals,  inspires  followers  to 
share  his  vision,  enacts  change  and  em¬ 
powers  followers  21 

Transformational  and  charismatic 
leaders  have  many  attributes  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  both  seek  to  move  follow¬ 
ers  from  a  self-serving  to  a  selfless  state 
and  to  move  followers  from  a  “what 
can  the  organization  do  for  me”  to  a 
“what  can  I  do  for  the  organization” 
state  of  mind. 

Transformational  leadership  consists 
of  distinct  factors,  including  charisma, 
intellectual  stimulation,  individualized 
consideration  and  inspirational  motiva¬ 
tion.  Of  these,  charisma  is  probably  the 
most  important  component.  Bass  iden¬ 
tifies  several  key  elements  within  the 
charisma  dimension,  including  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  vision,  a  sense  of  mission,  in¬ 
fectious  pride  and  followers’  trust  and 


respect 22  Charisma  has  consistently 
been  found  to  positively  affect  job  per¬ 
formance,  satisfaction  and  commitment 
as  well  as  leader  effectiveness.23  The 
figure  lists  a  charismatic  leader’s  key  at¬ 
tributes. 

A  charismatic  or  transformational 
leader’s  followers  experience  increased 
self-confidence  and  pride,  unequivo¬ 
cally  identify  with  the  leader  and  his 
vision — particularly  with  the  values  he 
instills.  The  followers’  self-confidence 
is  subsequently  transformed  into  self- 
efficacy.  This  self-efficacy  ultimately 
fosters  higher  levels  of  follower  creativ¬ 
ity,  increasing  productivity  and  success 
throughout  the  organization  24 

Still,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
charismatic  transformational  leader  also 
uses  transactional  methods  in  many 
day-to-day  activities — but  only  as  a 
means,  never  as  an  end.  At  all  times, 
the  charismatic  leader’s  focus  is  on  im¬ 
buing  his  followers  with  a  value  system 
that  will  allow  them  to  perform  at  their 
highest  levels  for  selfless  purposes. 
Invariably,  the  charismatic  leader 


Charismatic  Leader  Attributes 

Demands  high  standards 
Is  seen  as  superhuman 
Energizes  followers 

Possesses  great  self-confidence  and  self-determination 
Establishes  an  overarching  vision 
Has  a  deep  sense  of  mission 
Has  a  need  to  influence  others 
Nurtures  pride 

Has  a  strong  conviction  in  his  own  beliefs 
Exhibits  exemplary  conduct 
Is  highly  energetic 
Is  unconventional  and  radical 
Is  highly  assertive 
Takes  risks 
Is  highly  ambitious 

Maintains  freedom  from  internal  conflict 
Seizes  opportunities 
Focuses  on  follower  commitment 
Instills  shared  values 
Seeks  to  empower  followers 
Is  inspirational 
Is  motivational 
Is  eloquent 
Enacts  change 
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achieves  an  influence  over  his  or  her 
followers  that  is  truly  transformational 
and  surpasses  the  transactional  style  of 
leadership.25 

Charisma  and  Vision 

Establishing  a  vision,  looking  toward 
some  desired,  idealized  future  state,  is 
the  key  the  charismatic  leader  uses  to 
focus,  draw  in  and  gain  his  followers’ 
commitment.26  T.E.  Dow  describes  vi¬ 
sion  as  a  “revolutionary  image.”27  It 
acts  not  only  as  the  catalyst  for  change, 
but  also  as  the  organization’s  bedrock, 
keeping  it  moving  forward  despite  ob¬ 
stacles  and  challenges,  transforming 
purpose  into  action.2* 

A  successful  vision  must  attract 
commitment  and  inspire  enthusiasm, 
create  meaning  by  clarifying  purpose 
and  direction,  establish  a  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  bridge  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  29  Simultaneously,  a  charismatic 
leader’s  vision  must  consider  his  fol¬ 
lowers’  needs,  values  and  hopes.30  The 
vision  must  also  instill  self-confidence 
that  will  translate  into  a  state  of  empow¬ 
erment.31  Thus,  the  charismatic  lead¬ 
er’s  most  critical  task  is  to  consistently 
give  attention  to  his  vision,  show  its 
legitimacy  and  personify  it  by  his 
actions.32 

Leadership  Doctrine  and 
the  Charismatic  Leader 

Department  of  the  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations ,  states 
that  leadership  is  the  most  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  combat  power.33  The  end  state 
of  effective  leadership  is  when  soldiers 
can  execute  the  mission  at  hand  based 
solely  on  the  commander’s  intent.  FM 
22-103,  Leadership  and  Command  at 
Senior  Levels,  defines  leadership  as 
“the  art  of  direct  and  indirect  influence 
and  the  skill  of  creating  conditions  for 
sustained  organizational  success  to 
achieve  the  desired  result.”34  FM  22- 
100,  Military  Leadership,  defines  lead¬ 
ership  as  the  “process  of  influencing 
others  to  accomplish  the  mission  by 
providing  purpose,  direction  and  mo¬ 
tivation.”33  The  charismatic  leader 
concept  is  inextricably  linked  to  these 
definitions,  since  this  type  leader  ar¬ 
dently  strives  to  create  an  organization 
committed  to  effectively  realizing  a 
shared  vision. 

As  a  whole,  current  Army  leadership 
doctrine  embodies  the  charismatic 
leader  paradigm’s  most  quintessential 
elements.  For  example,  FM  100-5 
succinctly  describes  charismatic  leader¬ 
ship’s  most  basic  principles: 


•  Taking  responsibility  for  deci¬ 
sions. 

•  Being  loyal  to  subordinates. 

•  Inspiring  and  directing  assigned 
forces  and  resources  toward  a  purpose¬ 
ful  end. 

•  Establishing  a  teamwork  climate 
that  engenders  success. 

•  Demonstrating  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

•  Providing  a  vision  that  both  fo¬ 
cuses  and  anticipates  the  future  course 
of  events.36 

Like  charismatic  leaders,  Army  lead¬ 
ers  must  create  environments  in  which 
followers  will  readily  share  their  visions 
and  commit  themselves.  As  a  result. 
Army  leaders  must  continuously  incul¬ 
cate  a  sense  of  values  in  harmony  with 
followers’  needs  and  hopes.  As  such, 
Army  leadership  doctrine  recognizes 
the  importance  of  shared  values  be¬ 
tween  a  leader  and  his  followers,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  terms  of  followers  understand¬ 
ing  the  commander’s  intent  as  stated  in 
mission  orders. 

Any  charismatic  Army  leader  will 
inherently  demand  that  his  followers 
exhibit  the  individual  soldier  values  of: 

•  Loyalty. 

•  Duty. 

•  Respect. 

•  Selfless  service. 

•  Honor. 

•  Integrity. 

•  Personal  courage. 

Army  leadership  doctrine  calls  for 
leaders  to  act  as  standard  bearers  as  well 
as  guardians  of  the  Army’s  professional 
ethic.37  All  of  this  value-rich  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Army  leadership  doctrine  is  also 
the  charismatic  leader  paradigm  center¬ 
piece. 

Shared  values  build  strong  teams. 
The  charismatic  leader  knows  how  to 
mold  cohesive  teams,  showing  innate 
trust  in  his  subordinates  and  delegating 
decision  making  to  the  lowest  level  pos¬ 
sible.  Team  building  is  a  critical  focus 
of  Army  leadership  doctrine.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Army  leadership  principles  call 
for  leaders  to  develop  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  subordinates  and  to  build  the 
team.  Army  leadership  competencies 
include  teaching  and  counseling  as  well 
as  soldier  team  development.3^ 

Army  leadership  doctrine  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  team  building  happens 
only  when  the  leader  sets  and  enforces 
high  standards  in  an  environment  where 
the  soldier  understands  the  task  and  is 
properly  supervised.  FM  25-101, 
Battle  Focused  Training ,  states  that 


training  builds  self-confidence,  pro¬ 
motes  teamwork  and  esprit  dc  corps 
and  increases  professionalism  in  sol¬ 
diers,  leaders  and  units,  all  of  which  arc 
charismatic  leader  paradigm  critical 
elements.39  Thus,  Army  doctrine  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  creating 
technically  competent  followers. 

Twelve  O’Clock  High 
Leadership  Vignettes 

After  arriving  at  the  918th  Bomber 
Group ,  Savage  sees  that  disciplifie  is 
extremely  poor.  The  men  exhibit  little 
regard  for  military  courtesy,  are  out  of 
uniform  and  often  drunk  Savage  im¬ 
mediately  reviews  subordinate  leaders' 
personnel  files.  Air  Executive  Officer 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ben  Gately  has  a 
strong  file,  but  he  is  not  at  his  place  of 
duty \  In  fact,  he  is  not  even  at  the  air¬ 
field.  Savage  orders  the  Military  Police 
to  arrest  Gately. 

When  Gately  Ls  found,  Savage  con¬ 
demns  him  for  not  pulling  his  share  of 
the  load  and  for  being  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  prior  commander  s  downfall. 
Savage  relieves  Gately  as  air  executive 
officer  but  does  not  order  his  transfer. 
Instead,  Savage  declares,  “Pm  not  go¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  buck .  . .  .  Pm  going  to 
keep  you  right  here.  ” 

Savage  assigns  Gately  to  a  position 
as  bomber  commander  and  tells  Gately 
to  paint  the  name  “Leper  Colony  ”  on 
his  plane.  Savage  then  reassigns  all  of 
the  918th  s  misfits  and  retreads  to  Gate- 
ly’s  outfit. 

Although  Savage’s  actions  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  degrading,  he  is  right  on 
track.  The  charismatic  leader  is  often 
unconventional,  radical  and  assertive, 
generally  acting  as  an  agent  of  change. 
Savage  demonstrates  an  uncanny  in¬ 
sight  or  Clausewitzian  “inner  fight.”  He 
realizes  Gately  can  be  a  highly  compe¬ 
tent  officer  and  pilot,  but  one  who  needs 
a  wake-up  call. 

Savage’s  desire  is  for  Gately  to  be¬ 
come  self-actualized — to  rise  from  a 
selfish  to  selfless  state  and  be  imbued 
with  a  strong  professional  ethic.  Savage 
demonstrates  a  charismatic  leader’s 
transformational  tendencies.  By  giving 
Gately  a  chance  to  redeem  himself, 
Savage  ultimately  leads  him  to  a  pro¬ 
found  state  of  empowerment.  Gately 
eventually  understands  his  actions  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  unit’s  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  accomplish  its  mission. 

Savage’s  first  air  mission  brief.  As 
Savage  enters,  there  Ls  a  great  deal  of 
tension  in  the  room.  Despite  this,  he 
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tells  the  men  the  918th’s  reputation  as 
the  “ hard  luck  unit  ”  is  going  to  stop. 
He  orders  a  practice  mission  to  trouble¬ 
shoot  for  training  weaknesses,  focusing 
on  flying  and  bombing  fundamentals. 
Even  though  Savage  recognizes  the 
men’s  stress,  he  asserts  there  will  be  no 
rest  until  the  unit’s  shortcomings  are 
identified  and  corrected 

Savage  also  tells  the  unit  its  mission 
is  to  fight  and  to  die  if  necessary.  He 
emphasizes  that  the  unit  will  be  no 
place  to  “lick  wounds.  ”  He  offers  a 
transfer  to  anyone  with  such  self- 
serving  attitudes. 

In  this  scene,  Savage  exhibits  a  char¬ 
ismatic  leader’s  radical,  risk-taking  na¬ 
ture.  By  offering  a  transfer  to  anyone 
who  wants  one,  Savage  is  betting  he 
can  commit  the  men  to  his  vision.  In 
fact,  this  becomes  the  cornerstone  of 
Savage’s  vision — that  the  918th  can 
become  a  high-performing,  proud  unit 
capable  of  conducting  precision  day¬ 
light  bombing.  A  living  vision  is  para¬ 
mount  to  a  charismatic  leader’s  success 
and  goes  hand-in-hand  with  Savage’s 
keen  sense  of  mission. 

Savage  also  seeks  to  energize  the 
men  to  transform  them  into  accepting  a 
selfless  state.  He  challenges  them  with 
high  standards  by  enforcing  a  strong 
professional  ethic,  giving  them  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  direction.  His  emphasis 
on  training  is  important;  he  knows  com¬ 
petency  leads  to  pride,  and  pride  leads 
to  top  performance. 

Savage  innately  believes  he  under¬ 
stands  the  unit’s  hopes  and  needs.  He 
feels  they  hold  the  same  values  as  he 
does — only  they  have  forgotten.  Sav¬ 
age  knows  shared  values  are  critical  to 
gaining  his  followers’  commitment  and 
loyalty. 

Savage  prescribes  the  cure.  Dur¬ 
ing  interviews  with  the  91 8th ’s  officers, 
Savage  speaks  with  Flight  Surgeon 
Captain  Kaiser.  Kaiser  relates  his  can¬ 
did  assessment  of  the  men’s  physical 
and  mental  conditions.  He  believes  the 
men  are  sorely  strained  and  that  Sa¬ 
vage’s  “ shock  treatment”  is  eroding  the 
unit’s  already  severely  poor  morale. 
Kaiser  adds  that  the  men  are  pining 
Davenport’s  loss  and  suggests  Savage 
“ ease  up  ”  and  “just  give  them  a  chance 
to  get  used  to  you.  ” 

Savage  then  gives  his  own  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  healing  the  unit.  “Pride  in  this 
unit  is  the  critical  factor  that  will  cure 
their  low  morale — the  kind  of  pride 
that  will  make  it  the  last  thing  a  man 
wants  is  to  be  left  on  the  ground  ” 

By  generating  pride  in  the  unit,  Sav¬ 


age  believes  he  can  develop  esprit  de 
corps.  He  instinctively  knows  that 
when  the  unit  begins  destroying  targets 
while  reducing  its  own  losses,  a  sense  of 
pride  will  permeate  the  entire  unit.  Unit 
pride  runs  parallel  to  Savage’s  vision  of 
the  918th  being  a  high-performance 
unit. 

Savage  shows  remarkable  self-con¬ 
fidence  in  the  face  of  numerous  ob¬ 
stacles,  particularly  the  unit’s  tendency 
to  cling  to  Davenport’s  memory.  Also, 
he  learns  the  men  have  all  requested 
transfers  from  the  unit.  But,  Savage  still 
believes  he  can  turn  the  unit  around. 
Such  self-confidence  is  indicative  of  a 
charismatic  leader  who  demonstrates  a 
strong  conviction  in  personal  beliefs 
and  maintains  freedom  from  internal 
conflict.  Such  detachment  is  absolutely 
essential — a  charismatic  leader  cannot 
be  restrained  by  popular  opinion  or 
self-doubt.  Instead,  he  is  guided  by 
inner  principles  that  override  internal 
conflict — he  instinctively  does  what  is 
right.  Savage’s  self-confidence  comes 
from  his  belief  that  he  can  resurrect  the 
918th. 

Savage’s  second  air  mission  brief. 

Just  before  the  brief,  Adjutant  Major 
Harvey  Stovall  assures  Savage  he  will 
buy  Savage  some  time  by  slowing  the 
transfer  process.  Savage  understands 
doing  so  could  invoke  the  inspector 
general’s  wrath. 

At  the  brief  Savage  informs  the  unit 
its  performance  is  improving.  Forma¬ 
tions  are  tighter,  bombing  is  slightly 
more  precise  and  aircraft  and  crew 
losses  are  lower.  He  jokes,  “Those  en¬ 
emy  pilots  took  one  look  and  didn’t 
want  any  part  of  the  918th.  ”  Savage 
had  hoped  to  elicit  a  laugh  from  the 
men,  but  they  were  silent. 

Savage  continues  the  brief  conduct¬ 
ing  an  after-action  review,  challenging 
each  man  to  justify  his  actions  during 
the  previous  mission.  Savage  focuses 
on  one  bomber  commander,  asking  him 
why  he  failed  to  stay  with  the  group. 
The  pilot  responds  that  his  best  friend’s 
aircraft  was  in  trouble  so  he  dropped 
behind  to  help  out.  Savage  rends  the 
commander  for  violating  group  integri¬ 
ty  and  tells  the  unit  that  “every  gun  in 
the  B  -17  is  designed  to  give  the  group 
maximum  defensive  firepower,  that’s 
what  I  mean  by  group  integrity.  When 
you  pull  a  B -17  out  of  formation,  you 
reduce  the  defensive  firepower  of  the 
group  by  10  guns.  A  crippled  airplane 
has  to  be  expendable.  The  one  thing 
which  is  never  expendable  is  your  ob¬ 
ligation  to  this  group,  this  group;  that 


has  to  be  your  loyalty,  your  reason  for 
being.  ” 

Stovall  is  Savage’s  first  convert. 
While  Stovall  treasures  his  friendship 
with  Davenport,  he  understands  that 
Savage  is  attempting  to  give  the  unit 
purpose,  direction  and  motivation — 
something  Davenport  could  not  or,  per¬ 
haps,  would  not  do.  Stovall  makes  it 
clear  to  Savage  that  his  loyalty  is  to  him, 
not  Davenport.  By  doing  so,  Stovall  in¬ 
dicates  he  has  “bought”  Savage’s  vision 
and  is  committed  to  it. 

The  crippled  airplane  incident  em¬ 
phasizes  Savage’s  desire  to  transform 
the  group  from  individual,  self-serving 
members  to  self-actualized,  selfless 
members.  Savage  continues  to  portray 
well-defined  charismatic  qualities  in¬ 
cluding  a  profound  sense  of  mission,  an 
unswerving  vision,  self-determination, 
a  need  to  influence  others  and  energy. 
He  does  this  despite  the  men’s  resist¬ 
ance  to  him  and  his  vision.  He  firmly 
believes  he  can  reawaken  the  men’s  co¬ 
matose  values. 

New  commander  versus  old  com¬ 
mander.  Davenport,  now  on  the  8th 
Air  Force  staff,  meets  with  Savage 
about  the  rumor  that  Savage  is  holding 
up  transfer  requests.  He  warns  that  the 
inspector  general  will  investigate.  Dav¬ 
enport  teUs  Savage  he  “can’t  drive 
those  boys. . . .  [You  have]  to  win  some¬ 
thing  from  them;  give  them  something 
to  lean  on.  ”  Savage  retorts,  “Lean  on 
somebody?  I  think  they’re  better  than 
that!” 

Davenport’s  advice  suggests  he  is  a 
caring  leader.  However,  as  a  charismat¬ 
ic  leader,  Savage  is  far  more  visionary. 
He  does  not  believe  passes  and  leniency 
indicate  caring;  he  believes  they  are  a 
form  of  neglect.  The  last  thing  the  unit 
needs  is  a  loss  of  focus  (purpose  and  di¬ 
rection).  The  unit’s  performance  has 
improved  because  of  the  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  training — but  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Being  free  from  internal  conflict  al¬ 
lows  Savage  to  understand  that  real  car¬ 
ing  involves  giving  the  unit  the  techni¬ 
cal  competence  and  physical  and  moral 
courage  to  successfully  conduct  its  mis¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  purest  form  of  empow¬ 
erment.  By  providing  the  men  with 
such  attributes,  Savage  is  giving  them 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  return  alive. 
That  is  the  true  mark  of  a  caring  leader. 

Savage  breaks  the  radio.  Savage 
and  the  men  return  from  an  extremely 
successful  mission.  The  crews  have 
pounded  the  targets  and  all  aircraft 
have  safely  returned  However,  before 
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the  strike,  Pritchard  had  called  off  the 
attack  because  of  poor  weather.  The 
other  bomber  groups  returned  to  base. 
Savage  ignored  the  radio  call 

When  Pritchard  asks  Savage  why  he 
had  not  acknowledged  the  message  to 
return,  Savage  quips,  “The  radio  mal¬ 
functioned.  ”  Pritchard  calls  Savage’s 
bluff  and  Savage  responds,  “ The  918th 
got  through  today  and  hit  a  target  when 
nobody  else  did.  And,  if  Providence 
ever  drops  in  my  lap  another  chance 
like  that  to  give  this  group  the  pride  it 
ought  to  have  in  itself,  I  may  have  radio 
malfunction  again,  Sir.  And,  there’s  one 
more  thing.  I’m  asking  you  for  a  com¬ 
mendation  for  this  group— for  their 
aggressiveness,  skill  and  courage  in 
reaching  and  bombing  a  target  under 
extremely  adverse  conditions,  and  you 
don’t  need  to  mention  the  leadership, 
Sir.  ”  Pritchard  puts  the  unit  in  for  a 
commendation. 

Again  Savage  demonstrates  a  charis¬ 
matic  leader’s  unconventional  and  radi¬ 
cal  nature.  He  risks  his  reputation  and 
command  by  not  responding  to  Prit¬ 
chard’s  order  to  return.  However,  Sav¬ 
age  also  understands  why  Pritchard 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  918th.  By 
ignoring  Pritchard’s  order,  Savage  is  ac¬ 
tually  following  the  higher  command¬ 
er’s  intent — whipping  the  918th  into 
shape. 

Savage  is  relentless  in  his  quest  to  re¬ 
build  the  unit’s  morale  and  confidence. 
He  continuously  strives  to  energize  his 
followers,  gain  their  commitment,  in¬ 
still  them  with  a  sense  of  mission,  im¬ 
bue  them  with  pride  and  gain  their  trust. 

Savage’s  vision.  Despite  its  success¬ 
ful  mission,  the  unit  still  fails  to  exhibit 
pride.  Savage  calls  in  Lieutenant  Jesse 
Bishop,  a  medal  of  honor  nominee 
highly  regarded  by  the  men.  Savage 
asks  Bishop  why  the  men  are  not  re¬ 
sponding  to  success  with  greater  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Stating  that  he  cannot  speak  for 
the  rest  of  the  men,  Bishop  tells  Savage, 
“I  can ’t  see  what  good  we  ’re  doing  with 
our  bombing. . . .  [It’s]  like  we’re  some 
kind  of  guinea  pigs.  You  ’ve  got  to  have 
confidence  in  something.  ”  Savage  re¬ 
plies,  “ Sure  we’re  guinea  pigs,  Jesse, 
but  there’s  a  reason.  If  we  can  hang  on 
here  now,  one  day  soon  somebody  is 
going  to  look  up  and  see  a  solid  over¬ 
cast  of  American  bombers  on  their  way 
to  Germany  to  hit  the  Third  Reich 
where  it  lives.  Maybe  we  won’t  be  the 
ones  to  see  it — I  can ’t  promise  you 
that — but,  I  can  promise  you  that 
they’ll  be  there,  if  only  we  can  manage 
to  make  the  grade  now.  ”  Bishop  re¬ 


sponds,  “ I’d  like  to  beliexe  you,  Sir.  I 
just  don ’t  have  the  confidence  in  any¬ 
thing  anymore.  ”  Savage  tells  him ,  “It  s 
easy ’  to  transfer  out  of  the  group,  Jesse, 
but  its  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  transfer 
out  of  his  obligation.  ” 

Savage  is  the  epitome  of  a  visionary 
leader.  He  can  see  far  into  the  future 
and  has  a  thorough  grasp  on  the  fact  that 
the  918th ’s  actions  are  not  just  directly 
tied  to  the  next  mission  but  are  linked  to 
the  conduct  of  the  entire  war.  Savage  is 
clearly  a  systems  thinker.  He  under¬ 
stands  that  the  action  of  one  element  in 
a  system  has  an  influence  on  all  of  the 
system’s  other  parts.  He  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  every  man  in  his  unit  plays  a  criti¬ 
cal  role  in  the  war’s  outcome. 

Because  he  is  a  systems  thinker,  Sav¬ 
age  also  understands  his  responsibility 
to  empower  the  unit  to  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  the  mission.  Moreover,  he 
believes  the  only  way  to  make  his  vi¬ 
sion  a  reality  is  through  hard  work,  self¬ 
less  service  and  a  strong  professional 
ethic.  The  unit  must  understand  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  nation  and  uniform.  This 
vignette  also  demonstrates  Savage’s  in¬ 
spirational  and  motivational  behavior. 

Savage’s  third  mission  brief.  The 
inspector  general  is  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation  into  the  holdup  of  transfer 
paperwork  Savage  clears  off  his  desk, 
believing  he  will  be  found  culpable  of 
denying  men  the  right  to  swift  adminis¬ 
trative  action.  Howexer,  the  new  air 
executive  officer,  Major  Joe  Cobb,  an¬ 
nounces  to  Savage  that  all  transfer  re¬ 
quests  have  been  withdrawn.  Cobb  de¬ 
clares,  “ I  knew  those  jokers  couldn’t 
buck  you  forever.  They  finally  realized 
they  had  a  chance  to  hit  the  target 
and  get  home  when  you  were  up  front 
leading.  ” 

Although  Cobb  thinks  the  men 
should  receive  a  reward  for  good  per¬ 
formance,  Savage  realizes  the  men  are 
now  becoming  dependent  on  him.  He 
decides  to  assign  the  next  mission  to 
Cobb’s  leadership,  the  next  to  Bishop 
and  so  on.  Savage  says,  “I  want  this 
group  combed  for  every  man  who 
shows  signs  of  being  able  to  lead  a 
mule  to  water.  ” 

At  the  brief,  Savage  tells  the  unit  its 
next  mission  will  be  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  He  jokingly  says  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  putting  up  extra  air  defenses 
because  they  have  heard  about  the 
mighty  918th.  The  men  burst  into 
laughter. 

Savage’s  charismatic  leadership  is 
beginning  to  produce  dividends.  The 
withdrawal  of  transfer  requests  indi¬ 


cates  a  shift  in  values — the  918th  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  share  its  leader’s  values.  The 
unit  has  rediscovered  its  identity.  The 
transformational  process  is  well  under 
way. 

Still,  Savage  is  relentless.  He  knows 
the  unit  still  needs  to  improve;  it  is  not 
time  to  rest.  The  men  begin  seeing  Sav¬ 
age  as  almost  larger  than  life,  possess¬ 
ing  exceptional  powers,  which  ener¬ 
gizes  them.  Where  there  was  despair, 
now  there  is  hope. 

The  918th  takes  to  the  air.  The 
918th  has  an  extremely  successfid  day 
of  bombing  against  its  first  targets  in  the 
German  heartland.  However,  on  his  re¬ 
turn ,  Savage  notices  his  driver,  Sergeant 
Mclllhenny,  stuffing  a  flight  suit  into  the 
trunk  of  the  car.  When  questioned, 
Mclllhenny  tells  Savage,  “ I’ve  been 
checked  out  as  a  gunner,  and  I  just  had 
to  make  the  big  one.  ”  Savage  busts  the 
driver  down  to  private  for  flying  when 
unauthorized.  Later,  Cobb  tells  Savage 
that  busting  Mclllhenny  complicated 
things  because  he  would  then  have  to 
bust  the  chaplain,  the  doctor  and  Sto¬ 
vall.  Cobb  says,  “I  guess  the  whole 
ground  echelon  was  someplace  on  this 
one.  ”  Naturally,  Savage  rescinds  his 
order. 

As  the  918th  prepares  for  another 
mission.  Savage  leams  that  Gately,  the 
Leper  Colony  commander,  has  flown 
the  last  three  missions  with  a  broken 
baek  and  is  now  in  intensive  care.  Sav¬ 
age  rushes  to  Gately ’s  bedside,  telling 
the  nurse  Gately  is  “extra  special.  ” 
Gately  cries. 

The  transformation  is  complete.  The 
918th  has  become  self-actualized.  The 
unit  is  fully  committed  to  Savage’s  vi¬ 
sion.  Under  Davenport’s  command, 
men  were  running  from  duty;  under 
Savage’s  command,  men  are  begging 
for  it.  Savage’s  motivating  vision  has 
given  the  unit  purpose  and  direction. 
These  arc  the  overarching  effects  of  the 
charismatic  leader,  with  such  effects  di¬ 
rectly  resulting  from  the  leader’s  strong 
convictions,  insight,  self-confidence 
and  self-determination. 

The  big  one.  The  918th  receives  its 
toughest  mission.  The  8th  Air  Force  or¬ 
ders  the  unit  to  conduct,  over  a  period 
of  three  days,  precision  daylight  bomb¬ 
ing  against  German  ball-bearing  fac¬ 
tories.  On  the  first  day,  Savage  leads. 
He  witnesses  Cobb’s  plane  going  down 
in  flames.  The  next  day,  Savage  pre¬ 
pares  to  lead  the  mission,  but  he  col¬ 
lapses  from  exhaustion  and  must  stay 
behind.  A  fidly  recovered  Gately  com¬ 
mands  the  mission. 
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During  the  mission,  Savage  remains 
in  an  almost  catatonic  state  on  the 
ground  He  neither  moves  nor  speaks 
until  he  hears  the  planes  returning . 
When  all  aircraft  return,  Stovall proudly 
announces,  “The  boys  really  did  it 
today.  ”  Savage  retires  to  bed 

This  vignette  validates  the  918th ’s 
transformation.  The  unit  can  success¬ 
fully  conduct  even  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  missions  without  Savage.  The 
unit’s  commitment  to  Savage’s  vision 
has  given  it  the  ability  to  be  a  top¬ 
performing  unit.  The  918th  can  execute 
a  mission  through  understanding  the 
commander’s  intent — the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  the  unit  can  pay. 

It  is  important  to  note  Gately’s  re¬ 
demption.  He  has  progressed  from  the 
Leper  Colony  to  being  in  charge  of  the 
unit’s  most  critical  mission.  Savage  has 
truly  empowered  Gately.  Now  Gately 
can  transfer  his  own  high  professional 
ethic  to  those  he  leads.  Savage’s  con¬ 
duct  and  actions  are  now  clear  and 
stand  as  a  testament  to  a  charismatic 
leader’s  power  and  its  effects  on  an  or¬ 
ganization. 

After-Action  Review 

Tomorrow’s  leaders  will  encounter 
many  situations  in  which  they  will  need 
to  exercise  a  charismatic  leader’s  trans¬ 
formational  qualities.  Like  Davenport, 
many  leaders  will  believe  higher  head¬ 
quarters  has  given  them  impossible 
missions,  especially  in  light  of  contin¬ 
ued  budget  reductions  and  fewer  forces 
to  conduct  even  more  deployments. 
For  the  Davenports,  higher  headquar¬ 
ters  will  always  serve  as  a  scapegoat  for 
ineffective  leadership.  I  dub  this  the 
“Davenport  Syndrome.”  The  Savages 
will  rise  above  the  Davenports  and  en¬ 
sure  the  Army  successfully  conducts  its 
missions.  The  Savages  are  the  leaders 
who  will  conquer  21st-century  chal¬ 
lenges. 

All  Army  leaders,  from  squad  to  di¬ 
vision,  need  to  exercise  charismatic 
leadership.  This  is  the  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  soldiers  seek,  want  and  need.  The 
charismatic  leader’s  overarching  goal  is 
to  transform  followers  into  self-actual¬ 
ized  soldiers  who  see  their  actions  in¬ 
trinsically  connected  to  their  organiza¬ 
tion’s  success.  Such  a  selfless  state 
would  compel  the  organization’s  mem¬ 
bers  to  incessantly  seek  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  the  organization’s  capabilities 
while  maintaining  its  strong  profession¬ 
al  ethic.  As  a  result,  followers  would 
learn  to  implicitly  trust  their  leaders. 

The  charismatic  leader  establishes  a 


vision  that  embodies  a  set  of  shared 
values.  As  a  result,  the  organization’s 
members  experience  increased  self- 
confidence,  pride,  self-efficacy  and,  ul¬ 
timately,  high  performance  levels. 

Few  Army  leaders  truly  rise  above 
the  transactional  level.  The  day-to-day 
organizational  demands  often  stifle  a 
leader’s  vision.  Increased  operating 
tempos  also  thwart  would-be  charis¬ 
matic  leaders.  Yet,  the  true  charismatic 
leader  remains  undaunted  by  such  dis¬ 
tractions. 

The  charismatic  leader  is  often  seen 
as  being  superhuman  or  having  some 
special  mystique.  In  reality,  he  simply 
possesses  a  keen  ability  to  understand 
human  nature  and  to  exercise  sound, 
time-proven  leadership  practices.  The 
charismatic  leader  paradigm  offers  all 
Army  leaders  the  opportunity  to  truly 
exercise  effective  leadership  and  to 
maximize  their  followers’  talents.  I 
think  we  should  all  heed  and  exercise 
these  principles.  MR 
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Insights 


PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  98: 
Colonel  Jon  H.  Moilanen, 

Training  leaders  for  the  rigors  of  mil¬ 
itary  leadership  in  today's  complex  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College’s  (CGSC’s) 
ongoing  charter  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  PRAIRIE  WARRIOR  (PW), 
the  capstone  Command  and  General 
Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOQ  com¬ 
mand  post  exercise  (CPX),  spotlights 
the  “Leavenworth  Experience”  as  an 
institutional  pillar  of  Army  training  and 
education.  CGSC  has  become  the 
Army’s  premier  university  for  the  tacti¬ 
cal  and  operational  levels  of  warfare, 
making  it  the  tactical  field  Army’s  intel¬ 
lectual  heart  and  soul.1 

PW  evolved  from  a  1989  testbed 
course  that  focused  on  large-scale, 
combined  arms  operations  and  inherent 
tactical  command  and  control  (C2)  is¬ 
sues.  The  new  era  of  strategic  change 
challenged  CGSC  to  develop  a  relevant 
capstone  exercise.  International  events 
included  major  global  and  regional 
power  shifts  in  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  expanded  importance 
of  US  vital  interests  in  the  Pacific  Rim, 
the  congressional  mandate  to  downsize 
the  US  Armed  Forces  and  an  ever- 
increasing  commitment  of  US  forces  to 
contingencies  around  the  world. 

Formally  implemented  in  1991  as  a 
college  CPX,  PW  objectives  assessed 
functional  CP  responsibilities,  leader¬ 
ship  skills  and  conduct  of  joint  and 
combined  operations.  CGSC  increased 
faculty  and  student  participation  from 
the  School  for  Advanced  Military  Stud¬ 
ies  and  Army  War  College  fellows  of 
the  Advanced  Operational  Art  Studies 
Fellowship.  Participation  by  interna¬ 
tional  command  and  staff  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  operational  unit  members 
complemented  a  multinational  perspec¬ 
tive  of  large-scale  operations  within  a 
campaign.  Student  learning  objectives 
expanded  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
battlefield  functions  in  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operations. 

By  1994,  FIT had  witnessed  a  major 
evolution  of  purpose.  The  CPX  be¬ 
came  a  major  venue  for  selected  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  battle  laboratory  excursions  and 


Looking  Ahead 

US  Army 

incorporated  specific  issues  of  the 
Army’s  Louisiana  Maneuvers  Task 
Force  (LAM  TF).  Other  areas  of  inter¬ 
est  supported  Phase  III  of  the  Army’s 
General  Headquarters  Exercise.  Ex¬ 
amining  initiatives,  such  as  the  mobile 
strike  force,  accented  an  emphasis  on 
possible  future  warfighting  concepts 
and  organizational  structure.  The  next 
three  years  included  increasing  involve¬ 
ment  within  advanced  warfighting  ex¬ 
periments  (AWEs)  as  the  Army  inves¬ 
tigated  issues  such  as  battlefield 
visualization,  new  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  (CSS)  concepts  and  emerging 
technologies  to  improve  command, 
control  and  intelligence  integration.  In 
1997,  CGSOC  supported  division 
AWE  digitization  initiatives  and  started 
to  shift  focus  to  student  learning  objec¬ 
tives  that  emphasized  execution  of  tac¬ 
tical  and  operational  orders.2 

PW:  The  Educational  Link 

Learning  objectives  in  1998  arc  to 
plan,  conduct  and  sustain  joint  and  mul¬ 
tinational  combined  arms  operations 
and  to  emphasize  corps  and  division 
levels  of  a  combined  and  joint  TF 
(JTF).  Decision  making  will  apply 
Army  doctrine  and  joint  planning  and 
execution  processes.  Joint  force  em¬ 
ployment  will  explore  the  synergy  of 
service  and  functional  component  com¬ 
bat  power  at  the  tactical  and  operational 
levels  of  war.  CGSOC’s  joint  profes¬ 
sional  education  ensures  curriculum  in¬ 
struction  and  student  learning  present 
practical  situations  in  joint  and  multina¬ 
tional  settings. 

Students  gain  an  appreciation  of  dig¬ 
itization  and  the  Army  Battle  Com¬ 
mand  System’s  (ABCS’s)  capabilities. 
Leaders  must  understand  the  potential 
of  C2  in  digitized  and  nondigitized  unit 
organizations.  Similarly,  leaders  must 
appreciate  international  differences  in 
C2  procedures  as  well  as  communica¬ 
tion  capabilities.  Shared  operational 
awareness  and  the  ability  to  quickly  ex¬ 
ploit  this  advantage  through  digitization 
create  a  keystone  toward  21st-century 
success.3  Students  practice  identifying 
critical  intelligence  in  this  quantum  in¬ 


crease  of  information  and  how  to  rapid¬ 
ly  make  decisions  for  mission  success 
and  to  maintain  the  initiative.  Even 
with  the  advantages  of  improved  situa¬ 
tional  awareness,  recent  digitization  ex¬ 
periments  demonstrate  the  requirement 
for  a  commander  to  issue  clear,  concise 
and  easily  understood  intent.4 

Constructive  simulations  are  power¬ 
ful  tools  and  the  most  effective  means 
for  training  commanders  and  staffs  of 
division  and  larger  units.3  Real  effec¬ 
tiveness  results  from  stressful  training 
evaluated  with  the  same  quality  pro¬ 
vided  to  a  warfighter  exercise.  National 
Simulation  Center  (NSC),  Joint  Train¬ 
ing  Confederation  (JTQ  and  SPEC¬ 
TRUM  simulations  create  a  complex 
PW  exercise  environment.  The  US  Air 
Force  distributes  the  Air  Warfare  Simu¬ 
lation  and  the  Theater  Battle  Manage¬ 
ment  Core  Systems  to  JTC  simulations. 
Students  confront  practical  complexi¬ 
ties  that  bind  military  combined  and 
joint  operations  with  concurrent  politi¬ 
cal,  economical,  sociological  and  other 
civil  impacts. 

The  Battle  Command  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  (BCTP)  methodology  assesses 
student  performance.  BCTP  observer/ 
controllers  analyze  student  planning, 
preparation  and  execution  during  the 
CPX.  CGSC  and  US  Air  Force  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSQ 
faculty  and  staff  assist  in  these  coaching 
and  mentoring  efforts.  BCTP  senior 
observers  stress  applying  Army  and 
joint  doctrine,  visualizing  battlefield 
success,  taking  prudent  risks  and  lead¬ 
ing  with  initiative  to  achieve  missioas 
within  a  higher  commander’s  intent. 

The  BCTP  methodology  accents  the 
Army’s  training  management  cycle. 
Imagining  this  cycle  as  an  ascending 
spiral  of  skills  development,  the  after¬ 
action  review  (AAR)  provides  the  most 
important  products.  The  AAR  aids  in 
evaluating  performance,  exchanging 
insights  and  focusing  professional 
learning.  Students  also  assess  their 
own  performance  and  identify  how  to 
improve  mission-essential  tasks  and 
sustain  readiness  standards.  The  PIT 
institutional  setting  ingrains  this 
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fundamental  aim  of  the  Army’s  battle-* 
focused  training  doctrine — students 
experience  the  value  of  critical  self- 
analysis  and  improvement  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  apply  leader  skills  in  op¬ 
erational  assignments. 

PW98 

PW  98  will  emphasize  exercise  of 
corps  and  division  operations  at  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  levels  of  war.  Prima¬ 
ry  objectives  of  decision  making  and 
leadership  will  consider  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  a  joint  multinational  force  with 
military  cooperation  as  the  standing 
agreement  of  an  alliance  or  the  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement  of  a  coalition.  Force 
projection,  force  protection  and  infor¬ 
mation  operations  are  normal  expecta¬ 
tions  within  either  environment.  CGSC 
and  ACSC  students  plan,  execute  and 
sustain  a  combined  JTF  in  a  force- 
projection  Pacific  Rim  scenario. 

The  PW  98  scenario  focuses  on  the 
fictitious  country  of  Pacifica,  using  the 
Philippines’  terrain,  and  the  regional 
opposing  fictitious  country  of  Surran. 
Pacifica  suffers  through  a  long-term  in¬ 
surgency  including  recent  military  op¬ 
erations  against  Pacifican  rebel  army 
and  insurgent  elements.  More  recently, 
Surran  escalated  its  covert  support  to 
the  insurgency  and  introduced  armed 
forces  into  Pacifica.  A  UN-brokered 
cease-fire  failed,  and  the  United  States 
deployed  a  combined  JTF  as  part  of  a 
multinational  effort  to  ensure  regional 
security  and  stability. 

The  land  component  commander 
(LCQ  oversees  a  light  corps  headquar¬ 
ters  with  one  light  infantry,  one  air  as¬ 
sault  and  one  mechanized  infantry  divi¬ 
sion.  Based  on  the  conservative  heavy 
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division  in  the  Division  Advanced  War¬ 
fighting  Experiment  (DAWE),  the 
mechanized  division  uses  selected 
ABCS  to  portray  aspects  of  a  digitized 
division  operating  with  nondigitized 
corps  units.  Other  ground  maneuver 
forces  include  a  light  cavalry  regiment 
and,  when  committed  to  land  combat,  a 
Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (Forward). 
Additional  multinational  as  well  as  US 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  units 
complement  the  force  in  support  of  al¬ 
liance  and  coalition  agreements.  A 
French  light  motorized  brigade,  Ger¬ 
man  airborne  brigade  and  United  King¬ 
dom  airmobile  brigade  operate  under 
the  tactical  control  of  the  US  light  infan¬ 
try  division.  These  three  countries  have 
participated  for  several  years  in  varied 
PW  regional  scenarios  as  an  educational 
exchange  among  command  and  staff 
colleges  and  operational  units. 

The  air  component  consists  of  an  air 
and  space  expeditionary  TF  under  a 
Combined  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Command  (CJFACQ.  This  command 
includes  US  Air  Force  and  coalition 
fighter,  bomber,  surveillance  and  sup¬ 
port  assets  forward  deployed  to  bases 
throughout  the  region,  as  well  as  to  sev¬ 
eral  bases  in  Pacifica.  The  310th  The¬ 
ater  Support  Command  (TSC)  (Provi¬ 
sional),  a  US  Army  Reserve  unit, 
conducts  echelon  above  corps  (EAC) 
CSS  functions  and  orchestrates  the  sus¬ 
tainment  of  units,  materiel  and  person¬ 
nel  entering  and  exiting  the  corps  area 
of  operations. 

A  Combined  Joint  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Task  Force  commands  and  con¬ 
trols  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
through  a  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control  Element  and  Joint 
Psychological  Operations  Task  Force. 
Students  in  these  organizations  conduct 
operational  planning  and  monitor  the 
execution  of  special  operations  during 
PW  and  a  separate  simultaneous 
CGSOC  student  SOF  exercise.  Using 
the  same  regional  scenario,  students 
demonstrate  special  reconnaissance, 
foreign  internal  defense  and  direct- 
action  missions  for  the  CJTF  and  corps. 
A  division  staff  of  student  international 
officers  works  closely  with  SOF  stu¬ 
dents  in  conventional  and  foreign  inter¬ 
nal  defense  missions  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao.  On  Luzon,  SOF  students 
help  two  brigade  staffs  of  student  inter¬ 
national  officers  conduct  rear  area  op¬ 
erations  in  support  of  the  corps.  Special 
and  psychological  operations  receive 
particular  assistance  from  the  US  Army 
JFK  Special  Warfare  Center  and  the 


4th  Psychological  Operations  Group 
at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The 
Land  Information  Warfare  Activity 
helps  integrate  the  emerging  doctrinal 
aspects  of  information  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  electronic  warfare,  deception, 
operations  security,  physical  destruction 
and  psychological  operations. 

As  die  geographical  and  institutional 
centerpoint  for  the  student  CPX,  Fort 
Leavenworth  connects  US  and  multina¬ 
tional  participants  through  constructive 
simulations  and  distributed  commu¬ 
nications  among  local  and  nationwide 
training  facilities.  The  Air  Force’s 
Battle  Staff  Training  School  at  Hurlburt 
Field,  Florida,  operates  the  Blue  Air 
Response  Cell  and  an  Air  Operations 
Center  (AOQ  staffed  by  CGSC  and 
ACSC  students  with  multiservice  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  AOC  links  with  a  for¬ 
ward  AOC  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  ex¬ 
ercise  emerging  Air  Force  doctrine  for 
CJFACC  operations.  The  LCC’s  op¬ 
erations  emanate  from  Leavenworth 
facilities  such  as  the  NSC,  CGSC  digi¬ 
tized  laboratories  and  the  Army  Nation¬ 
al  Guard’s  35th  Infantry  Division  Lead¬ 
ership  Development  Center.  Similarly, 
US  Navy  and  US  Marine  Corps  stu¬ 
dents  conduct  maritime  and  amphibi¬ 
ous  operations  to  support  the  campaign. 
The  main  element  of  the  310th  TSC 
(Provisional)  exercises  at  Fort  Lee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  while  linking  to  a  small  forward 
TSC  element  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Students  interact  with  US  Army  Re¬ 
serve  logisticians  and  perform  exercise 
rear  operations  while  sustaining  the 
multinational  force. 

A  Learning  Organization: 
Advancing  to  the  Future 

This  annual  six-day  student  CPX 
culminates  a  10-month  education  of 
US  and  international  officers  at  CGSC. 
PWs  value  as  a  capstone  demonstration 
of  student  military  decision  making  and 
leadership  reaffirms  a  century-long 
legacy  of  “Leavenworth  Graduate” 
excellence.6  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Army  challenges  students  and  faculty  to 
think  about  and  plan  for  the  future. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Dennis 
J.  Reimer  states:  “Training  is  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  for  our  sol¬ 
diers,  our  units  and  our  Army. ...  We 
must  train  our  soldiers  in  a  manner  that 
allows  them  to  develop  their  individual 
and  collective  skills  and  makes  them 
proud  to  serve  in  the  world’s  best 
Army.”7  These  words  declare  a  funda¬ 
mental  aim  of  readiness.  As  CGSC 
enters  the  21st  century,  PRAIRIE 
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WARRIOR  demonstrates  an  institu¬ 
tional  charter  to  produce  trained  and 
ready  Army  leaders  for  today  and  the 
future.  MR 
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success.  Since  the  Cold  War’s  end,  the 
US  military  has  been  involved  in  nu¬ 
merous  operations  dynamic  enough  to 
require  an  unexpected  reassessment  at 
some  point  during  execution.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  military  and  political  planning  at 
the  highest  levels  has  been  ineffective 
in  redefining  missions  and  objectives 
soon  enough  to  report  mission  changes 
in  a  timely,  effective  manner,  adapting 
accordingly,  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
operational  situations  on  the  ground. 
As  a  result,  commanders  at  every  level 
must  struggle  with  redefining  explicit 
goals  and  associated  criteria  that  deter¬ 
mine  success.  Given  the  dynamics  of  a 
rapidly  changing  political^nilitary  en¬ 
vironment — as  seen  in  Somalia — the 
inability  to  define  a  succinct  set  of  goals 
and  objectives  at  the  outset  leaves  lead¬ 
ers  “pushing  the  blame”  onto  the  ob¬ 
scure  presence  of  mission  creep. 

In  a  31  August  1994  USA  Today  in¬ 
terview,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  General  John  Shalikashvili  stated: 
“Deciding  whether  to  enter  an  all-out 
war  is  easier  than  figuring  out  how  to 
help  in  places  like  Rwanda,  Bosnia  or 
Somalia.  One  basic  rule:  Set  goals  and 
stick  to  them.” 

Sticking  to  established  goals  is  a 
challenge  for  US  forces.  Mission  creep 
has  forced  the  military  to  change  goals 
in  midstream  without  an  apparent 
change  of  applicable  objectives  or  cri¬ 
teria.  Somalia  best  represents  this 
phenomenon. 

Somalia  was  a  humanitarian  mission 
that  reverted  to  a  foray  in  urban  warfare 
in  October  1993.  Once  UN  Security 
Council  Mandate  837  was  translated  to 
leaders  in  Somalia,  the  idea  of  clearly 
stating  goals  and  sticking  to  them 
should  have  been  the  first  priority. 
However,  there  was  never  a  coherent 
mission  reassessment  at  the  highest  lev¬ 
els,  leaving  subordinate  commanders  at 
the  tactical  and  operational  levels 
searching  for  success. 

To  avoid  future  mission  creep,  it  is 
important  for  military  leaders  to  clearly 


identify  criteria  that  measure  the  degree 
of  success  in  attaining  stated  goals  and 
objectives  when  a  change  in  a  mission 
occurs.  In  the  July-August  1995  Mili¬ 
tary’ Review  article  “Measuring  Mission 
Success,”  Major  Michael  Barbcro  and 
I  state:  “This  process  is  even  more  cru¬ 
cial  at  the  strategic  level,  where  national 
security  interests,  goals  and  objectives 
are  the  framework  for  deciding  on  mili¬ 
tary  intervention.”  Had  this  been  done 
in  Somalia,  bloodshed  could  have  been 
avoided  and  a  natural  transition  made 
from  a  noncombative,  humanitarian- 
type  mission  to  a  deliberate  force  re¬ 
connaissance,  including  combat-type 
operations.  In  short,  those  who  define 
the  Somalia  debacle  as  mission  creep 
should  recognize  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  inability  by  political  and 
military  leaders  to  properly  reassess  the 
situation,  then  transition  to  an  appropri¬ 
ate  type  of  operation. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  5  June  1993 
ambush  that  killed  24  Pakistanis,  the 
United  States  played  a  prominent  role 
in  drafting  UN  Security  Council  Reso¬ 
lution  837 ,  which  called  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  those  responsible  for  the  am¬ 
bush.  The  forces  originally  committed 
to  the  United  Nations  Operation  in  So¬ 
malia  (UNOSOM)  II  were  only  to  play 
a  role  in  the  operation’s  logistic  support. 
Kenneth  Allard,  in  Somalia  Opera¬ 
tions:  Lessons  Learned ,  says  that  the 
1,150  US  troops  constituting  the  Quick 
Reaction  Force  were  to  provide  a  rapid 
response  only  when  specific  threats,  at¬ 
tacks  or  other  emergencies  exceeded 
other  UNOSOM  II  force  capabilities. 
However,  when  the  UN  resolution 
passed,  the  forces  in -country  were  not 
adjusted  to  appropriately  support  the 
ensuing  manhunt. 

Many  said  this  manhunt  was  a  result 
of  mission  creep.  I  believe  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  deliberate  change  in 
mission.  However,  instead  of  matching 
the  right  force  to  the  mission,  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  find  Mohammed  Farrah  Aideed 
outran  10th  MD(L)  force  capabilities. 
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20th  century.  As  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  GEN  Carl  E. 
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because  that  soldier  was  not  properly  trained." 


Thus,  Task  Force  Ranger  was  formed, 
which  included  substantial  forces  from 
the  10th  MD(L)  and  a  Ranger  battalion. 

Allard’s  article  indicates  that  “UN¬ 
OSOM  II  has  been  criticized  as  ‘mis¬ 
sion  creep,’  despite  the  fact  that  these 
changes  in  both  mission  and  direction 
clearly  resulted  from  specific  decisions 
reached  by  the  national  command  au¬ 
thorities.”  A  lesson  learned  is  “for  fu¬ 
ture  planners  to . . .  avoid  mission  creep 
[by  analyzing]  .  .  .  what  the  mission 
really  calls  for;  this  means  constantly 
measuring  the  mission  against  mile¬ 
stones  that  best  indicate  its  success  or 
failure.” 

The  bottom  line:  We  can  blame  mis¬ 
sion  creep  or  failure  to  properly  reas¬ 
sess  an  operation,  then  properly  match 
measurable  criteria  to  the  new  set  of 
objectives.  Failure  does  not  happen 
by  accident,  as  the  term  mission  creep 
presumes.  Nonetheless,  a  way  to  avoid 
this  misnomer  is  to  set  goals,  stick  to 
them,  then  reassess  them  at  appropriate 
times  to  make  the  right  decisions.  This 
is  clearly  not  a  new  concept  but  appar¬ 
ently  one  that  some  military  leaders  fail 
to  remember. 

Major  Dominic  J.  Caraccilo,  USA,  3d - 
187th  Infantry ,  Fort  Campbell ,  Kentucky 

US  Navy  Nurse  Corps  Reunion 

The  US  Navy  Nurse  Corps  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  90th  anniversary  on  13  May 
1998.  Since  its  inception  in  1908,  the 
corps  has  fluctuated  in  number  to  ac¬ 
commodate  missions  in  war  and  peace. 
It  began  with  20  nurses,  and  currently 
there  arc  3,400  Navy  nurses. 

In  1987,  this  unique  group  of  active 
duty,  retired,  Naval  Reserve  and  former 
Navy  nurses  established  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  Association  (NNCA), 
with  chapters  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  From  13  to  15  May, 
NNCA  will  hold  its  biennial  reunion  in 
San  Diego,  California.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  NNCA  or  planned  anniver¬ 
sary  events,  call  the  NNCA  Reunion 
’98  Office  at  (760)  745-9424. 
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KITCHENER’S  SWORD-ARM: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  General  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  Hunter  by  Archie  Hunter.  260  pages. 
Sarpedon  Publishers,  New  York.  1996.  $29.95. 

The  difference  between  achieving 
mediocrity  or  fame  can  be  as  simple  as 
seizing  an  opportunity  at  the  right  time. 
So  it  was  with  Archibald  Hunter.  While 
many  British  army  officers  were  choos¬ 
ing  careers  in  India  or  enjoying  the  ease 
of  regimental  life  in  England,  Hunter 
applied  for  and  was  accepted  into  the 
new  Egyptian  army  in  1884.  Over  the 
next  15  years,  Hunter  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  brave  leader  and  shrewd  tacti¬ 
cian.  This  book  chronicles  his  partici¬ 
pation  and  campaigns  in  the  Gordon 
Relief  Expedition,  the  Dongola  Cam¬ 
paign,  the  Battle  of  Atbara  and  the 
Battle  of  Omdurman. 

Hunter  was  often  teamed  as  a  junior 
partner  to  Lord  Horatio  Herbert  Kitch¬ 
ener,  who  later  became  the  British  army 
commander.  Kitchener  obtained  the 
means  to  fight;  Hunter  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  campaign.  The  era’s  poor 
communications,  coupled  with  the  dis¬ 
tances  involved,  gave  Hunter  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  nearly  independent  com¬ 
mand.  His  service  was  rewarded  with 
promotion  to  general  officer. 

Hunter  put  his  Egyptian  experiences 
to  good  use  in  the  Boer  War  at  Natal 
and  was  one  of  the  few  British  generals 
to  leave  Africa  with  his  reputation  in¬ 
tact.  He  was  involved  with  the  initial 
defense  of  Natal,  the  siege  of  Lady¬ 
smith,  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Prinsloo  and  the  beginning  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  Ladysmith,  Hunt¬ 
er,  who  knew  the  value  of  leadership  by 
example,  personally  led  a  successful 
raid  to  destroy  several  Boer  cannon  that 
were  firing  on  the  garrison. 

From  1903  to  1908,  Hunter  served 
as  a  corps  commander  in  India  under 
Kitchener,  the  theater  commander  in 
chief.  Because  the  British  in  India  had 
always  been  sensitive  to  the  Russian 
threat,  they  watched  the  Russo-Japa¬ 
nese  War  with  great  interest.  Hunter  ac¬ 
curately  foresaw  the  tactics  that  would 
become  standard  in  World  War  I  and 
used  them  in  his  training  exercises. 

In  1910,  Hunter  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  Gibraltar.  He  resigned  in 
March  1913  because  of  conflicts  with 


the  civilian  population.  He  felt  his  mili¬ 
tary  duties  and  responsibilities  were  a 
higher  priority  than  economics.  Thus, 
he  did  not  see  service  again  until  World 
War  I,  when  he  took  command  of  Al¬ 
dershot,  the  primary  British  training 
camp. 

Hunter  resigned  from  Aldershot  in 
September  1917  and  was  elected  to 
Parliament  while  still  in  the  army.  He 
served  one  term,  retiring  in  1920  after 
46  years  of  army  service. 

Throughout  his  career,  Hunter  was  a 
major  player  in  several  historic  events. 
In  many  ways,  he  was  similar  to  Gener¬ 
al  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tactician;  he  was  fearless;  and  he 
was  a  bold  speaker.  The  Gibraltar  affair 
and  several  controversies  resulting  from 
unguarded  statements  limited  his  World 
War  I  role. 

This  well-organized  book  is  easy  to 
read  and  amply  documented,  especially 
considering  that  at  his  request  his  per¬ 
sonal  papers  were  destroyed  after  his 
death.  I  recommend  the  book  to  all  offi¬ 
cers  as  testimony  to  the  power  of  lead¬ 
ing  by  example,  understanding  tactics 
and  caring  about  soldiers. 

MAJ  William  T.  Bohne,  USA,  Retired \ 
Leavenworth ,  Kansas 


Caspar  Weinberger 

&  Peter  Schweizer 


rv 


NEXT 


THE  NEXT  WAR  by  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Peter  Schweizer.  470  pages.  Regnery  Press 
Inc,  Washington,  DC  1996.  $27.50. 

The  Next  War  warns  of  coming  di¬ 
saster.  Unfortunately,  the  warning  is 
overly  shrill.  The  points  Caspar  Wein¬ 
berger  and  Peter  Schweizer  make  are 


that  the  United  States  may  have  started 
cutting  manpower  too  deeply,  cutting 
back  on  logistics  and  training  too  much, 
neglecting  important  aspects  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  not  sufficiently  pursuing  re¬ 
search  and  development  opportunities. 
These  points  are  well  taken,  but  they  are 
taken  too  far. 

Using  Brigadier  John  Hackett’s  suc¬ 
cessful  formula  seen  in  his  book  The 
Third  World  War,  Weinberger  and 
Schweizer  create  a  series  of  fictional  fu¬ 
tures.  The  locations  of  the  fictional  con¬ 
flicts  range  from  the  Korean  Peninsula 
to  the  Middle  East,  Central  Europe  and 
Japan.  Each  vignette  is  skillfully  writ¬ 
ten  and  highlights  particular  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  current  policy.  Despite  the  well- 
written  stories,  and  the  sometimes 
well-done  action  scenes,  the  reader 
senses  the  authors  have  pushed  just  a  bit 
too  hard.  They  seek  to  demonstrate, 
through  minor  disasters  to  near  total  de¬ 
feat,  how  bad  policy  choices  and  the 
cutbacks  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  have 
imperiled  US  security. 

In  the  vignettes,  in  addition  to  inher¬ 
ited  problems,  the  authors  always 
saddle  fictional  administrations  with  in¬ 
effective  senior  officials  who  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  situation’s  seriousness.  This 
further  exacerbates  the  crisis  and  weak¬ 
ens  US  early  response.  Only  through 
heroic  efforts  and  great  sacrifice  can 
success  be  achieved — if  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  each  story  is  a  short  les¬ 
sons  learned  report  supposedly  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  US  State  Department.  In 
each  case,  the  US  difficulty  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  policy  choices  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past  or  present.  However,  none  are 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  American 
people  or  our  political  heritage. 

The  authors  attempt  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  security  policy  is  drafted 
in  a  vacuum  without  considering  other 
factors.  What  usefulness  is  there  in 
high-tech  equipment  without  the  well- 
educated  servicemen  and  women  who 
operate  it?  If  the  cost  of  national  de¬ 
fense  is  so  high  that  little  or  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  invest  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  growth,  how  long  can  society 
survive?  The  authors  would  have  been 
well  advised  to  read  Paul  Kennedy’s 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Powers  or 
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any  of  several  books  on  the  Roman 
Empire’s  fall.  Great  powers  are  seldom 
defeated  from  “without”  unless  they 
have  rotted  from  within.  And,  far  too 
often,  rot  originates  in  overspending 
and  overstretching  in  defense  and  secu¬ 
rity  areas. 

The  cost  of  solving  every  problem 
the  authors  highlight  would  be  beyond 
the  nation’s  ability.  Throughout  history, 
the  United  States  has  had  to  make 
choices  in  national  security  policy. 
Even  while  serving  as  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  during  the  greatest  peacetime 
rearmament  in  history,  Weinberger  had 
to  make  choices,  accepting  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  risk. 

Through  this  book,  Weinberger  and 
Schweizer  urge  us  not  to  wait  until  we 
must  make  difficult  choices  concerning 
security  issues.  We  should  heed  the 
warning,  but  judiciously.  We  must  se¬ 
lect  areas  of  the  most  urgency  and  make 
the  difficult  choices — which  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  ones  Weinberger  and 
Schweizer  warn  about. 

SFC  John  T.  Broom,  USA,  Combat  Stud¬ 
ies  Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


FROM  A  DARK  SKY:  The  Story  of 
U.S.  Air  Force  Special  Operations  by  Orr 

Kelly.  340  pages.  Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA. 
1996.  $24.95. 

Orr  Kelly  provides  a  highly  readable 
account  of  Air  Force  special  operations 
(SO)  from  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  through  Operation  Desert  Storm.  SO 
practitioners  are  well  aware  their  mis¬ 
sions  are  inherently  joint.  To  succeed, 
such  missions  must  include  each  mili¬ 
tary  service’s  unique  capabilities.  The 
Air  Force  currently  provides  aerial  fire 
support,  long-range  fixed-wing  trans¬ 
port  and  some  helicopter  support  to 
Navy  SEALs  and  Army  SO  forces. 
While  Army  and  Navy  SO  may  have 
the  greatest  mystique  because  of  publi¬ 
cized  accounts  and  movies  about  men 
who  conduct  these  missions,  many  such 
exploits  would  not  be  possible  without 
Air  Force  fire  support  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  role  Kelly  examines. 

Because  Kelly’s  research  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  lack  of  World  War  II  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  classification  of  recent 
documents,  he  used  oral  histories,  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  and  firsthand  narra¬ 
tives  to  present  his  history.  While  this 
approach  leaves  open  the  question  of 
scholarly  research,  it  enables  Kelly  to 
present  an  exciting  story  about  a  sel¬ 
dom-discussed  SO  aspect.  Focusing 
on  individuals  and  real-life  exploits 


gives  the  book  a  vividness  that,  were  the 
stories  not  true,  would  only  be  equaled 
by  a  novel. 

Kelly’s  bias,  unfortunately,  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  his  brief  discussion  of  the  1984 
agreement  between  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  chiefs  of  staff  to  assign  all  SO  he¬ 
licopters  to  the  Army.  He  clouds  the  is¬ 
sue  by  insinuating  there  was  a  plot  to 
assign  Air  Force  fixed-wing  assets  to 
the  Army — a  completely  unfounded 
assertion.  He  also  fails  to  mention  the 
deplorable  state  of  Air  Force  helicopters 
at  the  time  and  the  reluctance  of  Army 
SO  to  use  them.  The  author  also  does 
not  discuss  the  decision,  unpopular  with 
Air  Force  generals,  to  convert  all  Air 
Force  HH-53  helicopters  to  the  Pave 
Low  configuration. 

Each  chapter  in  Dark  Sky  could  be  its 
own  book.  Despite  the  bias,  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  SO  and  the  Air  Force’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  such  operations  should  read 
Kelly’s  book. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA, 
Retired,  Lea\  enworth,  Kansas 


PAUL  A.C.  KOISTINEN 


BEATING 


PLOWSHARES 
INTO  SWORDS 

I  Ik  Political  Economy  of  American  Warfare 

1606-1865 


BEATING  PLOWSHARES  INTO 
SWORDS:  The  Political  Economy  of 
American  Warfare,  1606-1865,  by  Paul 

A.C.  Koistinen.  376  pages.  University  Press  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS.  1996.  $39.95. 

In  Beating  Plowshares  into  Swords, 
California  State  University  professor 
Paul  Koistinen  offers  a  unique  perspec¬ 
tive  on  US  war  mobilization  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  facets  of  warfare  beyond 
battlefields  and  campaigns.  Plowshares 
provides  interesting  commentary  on  the 
Revolutionary  War,  War  of  1812  and 
Mexican-American  War. 

Acknowledging  that  military  tactics 
and  technology  shaped  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  Koistinen  notes  it 
was  equally  steered  by  the  colonies’ 
economic  and  political  systems.  He 


blames  the  desperate  circumstances  at 
Valley  Forge  (1777-1778)  and  Morris¬ 
town  (1779-1780)  on  limited  procure¬ 
ment  and  poor  distribution,  not  on  low 
production  and  supply  unavailability. 
He  also  argues  that  bills  of  credit  kept 
the  nascent  nation  in  the  war.  He  praises 
financier  Robert  Morris  for  fighting 
inflation  and  controlling  the  flow  of  pa¬ 
per  money  and  loans— both  critical  to 
the  1 780  turnaround  that  kept  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  and  its  armies  alive. 

Koistinen  points  out  that  during  the 
Civil  War  the  North  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  South — a  larger  popula¬ 
tion  and  more  diversified  economy,  an 
industrial  sector,  a  developed  telegraph 
system  and  a  giant  lead  in  railroad  track 
mileage  and  gauge  uniformity.  The 
North’s  real  and  personal  property  was 
three  times  greater  than  the  South’s;  its 
output  of  manufactured  goods  was  10 
times  greater;  and  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
corporated  banks,  four  times  greater. 
Because  of  its  material  advantage,  the 
North  could  make  tactical  mistakes  the 
weaker  South  could  not. 

Battlefield  problems  and  public  dis¬ 
sent  did  impede  the  North’s  early  cam¬ 
paigns.  Nevertheless,  Northern  leaders 
kept  the  nation’s  efforts  going.  The 
South’s  lack  of  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  led  to  mobilization  control  prob¬ 
lems. 

Although  the  South  had  an  agrarian 
society,  it  could  not  feed  or  clothe  its 
army.  The  South’s  “limited  liquid  as¬ 
sets,  aversion  to  taxation  and  inability  to 
sell  bonds  at  home  or  abroad  forced  it 
to  issue  vast  amounts  of  fiat  money  as 
the  principal  means  for  financing  the 
war,  which  had  devastating  inflationary 
effects.”  The  Confederate  dollar  was 
worth  91  cents  in  May  1861 , 18  cents 
two  years  later  and  4  cents  by  1864. 
Koistinen  suggests  the  South’s  core 
failures  were  the  inability  to  properly  fi¬ 
nance  the  war  and  logistic  shortcom¬ 
ings.  He  blames  Southern  leadership 
and  economic  immaturity,  and  he  de¬ 
picts  the  South’s  parochial,  agrarian 
culture  as  failing  to  understand  its  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  disadvantages  and 
adapt  accordingly. 

The  100  pages  of  detailed  notes  sup¬ 
porting  Plowshares  provide  ample  di¬ 
rection  for  research  on  the  war’s  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  features.  Overall,  the 
book  is  lucid,  carefully  written  and  de- 
seives  attention  from  those  who  want  to 
reaffirm  the  idea  that  victory  in  war  en¬ 
compasses  more  than  battlefield  tactics. 

CPT  Jeff  Kojac,  USMC,  Marine  Air 
Control  Squadron  7,  Yuma,  Arizona 
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AMERICAN  ARMY  DOCTRINE 
FOR  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  by 

John  L.  Romjue.  160  pages.  Military  History 
Office,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand,  Fort  Monroe,  VA.  (Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  GPO,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC)  1996.  $8.00. 

Historically,  armies  seem  to  leam 
more  from  defeat  (Prussia  in  1806  and 
the  United  States  in  1975)  than  victory 
(France  in  1918  and  Israel  in  1967). 
Breaking  this  pattern  was  one  of  the 
challenges  the  US  Army  faced  in  1991 
as  it  began  revising  its  doctrine  after 
lightning  wins  in  Panama  and  South¬ 
west  Asia  and  after  outlasting  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact. 

Substantial  budget  and  personnel 
cuts  and  the  need  to  accommodate  new 
information-age  technologies  compli¬ 
cated  doctrine  revision.  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOQ  historian  John  L.  Romjue ’s 
monograph  describes  how  the  Army 
dealt  with  various  challenges  as  it  re¬ 
vised  its  capstone  doctrinal  manual,  US 
Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Op¬ 
erations,  to  conform  to  a  drastically 
changed  world. 

Romjue ’s  detailed  narrative  is  what 
he  calls  “a  case  study  of  the  intellectual 
and  institutional  processes”  the  Army 
used  from  August  1991  to  June  1993  in 
revising  its  doctrine.  Romjue ’s  focus  on 
the  drafting,  staffing  and  consensus 
building  involved  is  appropriate,  given 
then  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Sullivan’s  insistence  that  doc¬ 
trine  be  the  Army’s  “engine  of  change” 
and  its  formulation  be  as  much  “pro¬ 
cess”  as  “product.” 

Romjue ’s  protagonist,  General  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Franks  Jr,  then  TRADOC 
commander,  led  the  revision.  In  a  short 
chapter,  Romjue  summarizes  the  1993 
FM  100-5 ’s  new  ideas  and  contrasts 
them  with  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  in 
the  1986  manual.  Key  changes  in  FM 
100-5  included  positing  a  strategic 
force-projection  Army,  new  emphasis 
on  joint  and  combined  operations,  the 
operations  other  than  war  concept,  the 
operational  tenet  of  versatility  and 
Franks’  ideas  on  “battle  dynamics.” 

American  Army  Doctrine  effectively 
relates  why  and  how  the  doctrine  was 
revised  as  well  as  what  it  says.  While 
Romjue  gives  a  brief  assessment  of  the 
1993  FM  100-5,  he  limits  himself  to 
the  observation  that  the  Army’s  first 
post-Cold  War  doctrine  represents 
“both  a  culmination  of  ideas  and  a  point 
of  departure.”  Readers  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  for  comparisons  of  a  doctrine 


that  goes  beyond  present  capabilities 
with  one  that  lags  behind  technology. 

This  does  not  mean  Romjue  should 
have  written  a  different  book.  In  fact, 
this  study  should  take  its  place  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reference  alongside  Romjue ’s 
earlier  monograph  From  Active  De¬ 
fense  to  AirLand  Battle :  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Army  Doctrine ,  1973-1982, 
and  two  Leavenworth  Papers — Robert 
A.  Doughty’s  The  Evolution  of  US 
Army  Tactical  Doctrine,  1946-76,  and 
Paul  H.  Herbert’s  Deciding  What  Has 
to  be  Done:  General  William  E.  DePuy 
and  the  1976  Edition  of  FM  100-5 . 

LTC  Alan  C.  Cate,  USA,  1-61  Infantry, 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina 


FIGHTING  WITH  THE  SOVI¬ 
ETS:  The  Failure  of  Operation  Frantic 
1944-1945,  by  Mark  J.  Conversino.  284 
pages.  University  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
KS.  1996.  $35.00. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  US  Army  Air 
Force  units  arrived  in  Russia  as  part  of 
Operation  Frantic.  US  Eighth  and  Fif¬ 
teenth  Army  Air  Force  heavy  bombers 
conducted  “shuttle  bombing”  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  Eastern  Europe  from  British 
and  Italian  bases  to  and  from  Russian 
bases.  US  bombers  also  supported  the 
Red  Army’s  westward  advance.  In 
June  1944,  the  first  US  mission  was  to 
strike  train  marshalling  yards  at  Debre¬ 
cen,  Hungary,  to  cut  train  tracks  and  de¬ 
stroy  railcars. 

Despite  US  success,  toward  the 
war’s  end  the  initial  euphoria  of  Soviet- 
American  cooperation  wore  off  as  rela¬ 
tions  tensed.  Also,  the  issue  of  protect¬ 
ing  US  bases  cast  a  pall  over  the 
operation  when  German  air  raids,  last¬ 
ing  nearly  2  hours,  left  behind  the  smol¬ 
dering  wreckage  of  43  B-17s  and  hit 
every  other  bomber  on  the  field  at  one 
base.  Germany’s  “scorched  earth” 


policy  left  US  air  bases  in  Russia  in 
ruins.  Yet,  the  Red  Air  Force  believed 
too  much  defense  was  “loading”  and 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  its  air  defense 
system. 

US  aircrew  morale  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  also  became  major  command 
problems.  Camp  conditions  were  un¬ 
hygienic,  particularly  among  Russian 
support  personnel,  which  in  turn  caused 
health  problems  among  US  personnel. 
At  one  point,  US  pilots  could  not  return 
to  their  bases  in  Italy  because  they  had 
contracted  dysentery  during  their  brief 
stay  at  Eastern  Command.  Soviet 
practices  were  at  least  50  years  behind 
times,  and  US  doctors  were  concerned 
about  medical  care  availability  for  US 
sick  and  wounded. 

US  fraternization  with  local  women 
and  black  market  activity  also  were  ma¬ 
jor  sources  of  tension  between  the  So¬ 
viets  and  Americans.  US  aircrews  were 
denied  access  to  civilian  social  contact 
and  entertainment,  and  morale  plum¬ 
meted. 

Author  Mark  J.  Conversino  presents 
a  well-researched  and  well-written 
study  of  physical  and  cultural  adversity. 
Anyone  interested  in  current  peace¬ 
keeping  operations  should  read  this 
book.  It  foreshadows  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  US  forces  can  expect  to  face  in 
the  future. 

COL  Richard  N.  Armstrong,  USA, 
Retired ,  Copperas  Cove,  Texas 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  RECIPI¬ 
ENTS,  1863-1994:  Volume  I,  Civil 
War  to  Nicaraguan  Campaign  and  Vol¬ 
ume  II,  World  War  II  to  Somalia,  edited 
by  George  Lang,  Raymond  L.  Collins  and  Ger¬ 
ald  F.  White.  896  pages.  Facts  on  File  Inc.,  New 
York.  1996.  $99.00  set. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  US  government  awarded  few 
federal  decorations  for  individual  or 
group  achievement  or  for  service  and 
military  campaigns.  The  few  well- 
known  exceptions  were  the  Navy  and 
Army  Medals  of  Honor,  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Gold  and  Silver  Lifesaving  Medals 
(circa  1874)  and  the  Presidential  and 
Department  of  War  Certificates  of  Mer¬ 
it  (circa  1847). 

Several  campaign  and  war  service 
medals  were  created  early  this  century 
to  recognize  service  during  previous 
conflicts,  such  as  the  Indian  Campaigns 
(1866  to  1891),  American  Civil  War 
(1861  to  1865),  Spanish-American 
War  (1898)  and  International  China 
Relief  Expedition  (1900).  Since  then, 
more  than  400  decorations,  badges, 
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medals  and  awards  have  been  created  to 
recognize  individual  and  unit  service 
and  merit. 

Congress  created  the  Navy  and 
Army  Medals  of  Honor  in  1862.  The 
first  was  awarded  in  1863  and  was  the 
only  medal  or  decoration  awarded  for 
combat  gallantry  until  after  1917.  The 
Pyramid  of  Honor,  which  includes  both 
Army  and  Navy  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  and  Service  Crosses,  was 
created  to  recognize  service  members 
for  various  acts  of  meritorious  service 
and  valor.  The  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
apex  of  the  Pyramid  of  Honor,  is  based 
somewhat  on  the  French  Ordre  de  Le¬ 
gion  d’Honneur ,  the  Prussian  Or  den 
Eisern  Kreuz  and  the  British  Victoria 
Cross  and  recognizes  individual  “con¬ 
spicuous  acts  of  gallantry,”  regardless 
of  military  rank. 

A  book  about  awarding  medals  and 
decorations  is  best  when  it  tells  the  story 
behind  an  award,  the  recipient’s  person¬ 
al  history,  the  historic  events  surround¬ 


ing  the  combat  situation  and  the  history 
of  the  award.  However,  this  set  is  a  bib¬ 
liography  and  does  not  have  in-depth 
personal  histories  of  recipients  or  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conflicts. 

Individuals  interested  in  military  his¬ 
tory  will  be  attracted  to  this  two-vol¬ 
ume  set — especially  those  who  want 
access  to  this  particular  information. 

Richard  Milligan, 
TRADOC  A tialysis  Command , 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN  IN  1898 

by  David  F.  Trask.  654  pages.  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE.  1996.  $29.95. 

This  volume,  part  of  the  Macmillan 
Wars  of  the  United  States  series,  inte¬ 
grates  the  strategic,  operational  and 
tactical  aspects  of  the  “Splendid  Little 
War” — the  Spanish-American  War. 
Author  David  F.  Trask  first  places  the 
war  in  a  strategic  setting,  discussing  the 
effects  imperialists  such  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had 


on  America’s  entry  into  the  war  as  well 
as  “yellow  journalism’s”  effect.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  is  the  discussion  of 
Spain’s  view  of  the  war  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  attempts  to  avert  it.  Trask  empha¬ 
sizes  the  lack  of  communications  and 
the  confusion  about  strategy  between 
Washington  and  US  diplomats  in  Ma¬ 
drid. 

Trask  then  contrasts  the  preparedness 
of  the  US  Army  and  Navy  after  the  war 
began.  The  Navy  was  strategically  and 
logistically  better  prepared  than  the 
Army  and  presented  an  array  of  strate¬ 
gic  and  operational  choices  to  decision 
makers.  Unlike  other  writers,  Trask 
does  not  conclude  Army  bureaucracy 
performed  as  badly  as  frequently  pre¬ 
sented. 

Trask  discusses  land  and  sea  cam¬ 
paigns,  stressing  US  materiel  advan¬ 
tages  and  how  they  were  squandered  by 
poor  planning  and  execution.  Although 
the  campaign  for  Cuba  takes  center 
stage,  both  from  a  naval  and  military 
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THE  PACIFIC  WAR:  Japan 
versus  the  Allies  by  Alan  J.  Levine.  200 
pages.  Praeger  Publishers,  Westport,  CT. 
1996.  $49.95. 


Russian  historian  Alan  J.  Levine  provides  an  interesting  Pacific  War  treatment.  Oth¬ 
er  than  some  minor  detail  inaccuracies,  the  reader  and  historian  will  find  a  quick  but 
detailed  story.  His  opening  chapter  gives  an  excellent  road-to-war  background  on 
how  the  Japanese  became  embroiled  in  the  conflict.  The  Pacific  War  is,  overall,  a 
good  piece  of  work. — MAJ  Alexander  A-  Cox,  USA  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina 


REPUTATION  &  INTER-  Jonathan  Mercer  posits  that  decision  makers  view  behavior  that  helps  their  policies 

NATIONAL  POLITICS  by  Jonathan  ^  situational  terms,  but  view  behavior  that  harms  their  policies  in  dispositional 
Mercer.  236  pages.  Cornell  University  Press,  terms.  He  ties  his  hypothesis  to  the  formation  and  implications  of  international  repu- 
Ithaca,  NY.  1996.  $35.00.  tations  and  the  impact  of  reputations  on  policy  makers’  decisions.  He  tests  his  con¬ 

clusions  on  three  historical  crises.  This  interesting  study  of  human  behavior  on  a 
grand  scale  will  interest  international -relations  students.— COL  Ruth  Cheney,  USA, 
Northwest  Lead  Agency,  Fort  Lewis,  Washington 


PACIFIC  DEFENSE:  Arms,  Energy  Kent  E.  Calder  explores  the  Pacific  region’s  interrelated  economic  and  security  con- 
and  America’s  Future  in  Asia  by  Kent  cems.  Key  energy  issues,  such  as  a  growing  demand  for  the  area’s  dwindling  oil 

E.  Calder.  253  pages.  William  Morrow  &  supply  and  the  military  implications  of  increasing  nuclear  energy  use  throughout 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  1996.  $25.00.  Asia,  dominate  the  discussion.  Calder  asserts  that  the  region’s  political  and  econom¬ 

ic  insecurities  make  regional  stability,  which  is  so  vital  to  US  interests,  difficult  to 
achieve.  He  calls  for  an  overhaul  of  US  Pacific  policy.  This  is  a  useful  general  over¬ 
view  of  probable  future  issues  critical  to  US  interests. — MAJ  Richard  E.  Coon,  USA 
West  Point,  New  York 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  One  Vietnam  War  subject  not  exhaustively  covered  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  role.  The 
VIETNAM  WAR  by  Ilya  V.  Gaiduk.  299  author  discusses  Soviet  and  Chinese  rivalry  over  North  Vietnam,  the  war’s  impact 
pages.  Ivan  R.  Dee,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL.  1996.  on  US  and  Soviet  relations  and  the  Soviet  role  in  the  peace  talks.  Interestingly,  the 
$28.50.  outcome  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  Vietnam  policy  was  that  it  adopted  a  more  aggressive 

Third  World  stance  that,  among  other  factors,  contributed  significantly  to  its  col¬ 
lapse.  While  this  book  is  well  written,  one  senses  it  does  not  reveal  the  full 
story. — LTC  John  A  Hardaway,  USA,  Retired,  National  Battle  Simulation  Center ;  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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standpoint,  Trask  does  not  ignore  other 
activities,  such  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
Campaign. 

Trask  provides  useful  conclusions 
about  the  overall  conduct  of  the  war. 
His  ideas  about  US  war  aims,  the  inter¬ 
play  of  diplomacy,  the  conduct  of  op¬ 
erations  and  the  impetus  for  reforming 
the  Army’s  organizational  structure  are 
impressive.  He  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  readable  account  that  should 
become  the  standard  work  on  the 
Splendid  Little  War. 

LTC  James  J.  Dunphy,  USAR, 
AG,  Fairfax,  Virginia 


US  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POL¬ 
ICY  AND  STRATEGY,  1987-1994: 
Documents  and  Policy  Proposals,  edited 
by  Robert  A.  Vitas  and  John  Men  Williams. 
304  pages.  Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  CT. 
1996.  $75.00. 

Even  before  historians  stopped  argu¬ 
ing  about  how  the  Cold  War  began, 
Robert  Vitas  and  John  Williams  have 


ambitiously  produced  a  resource  guide 
about  how  it  ended.  Their  intent  is  to 
present  a  road  map  for  future  study  and 
research.  They  thematically  lay  out  key 
post-Cold  War  issues  and  how  policy¬ 
makers  responded. 

The  document  collection,  which  in¬ 
cludes  key  speeches,  laws  and  propos¬ 
als,  defines  the  post-Cold  War  US  vi¬ 
sion  and  new  ways  national  security 
institutions,  mechanisms  and  alliances 
can  meet  future  needs.  The  authors  ex¬ 
amine  regional  conflicts — Central 
America,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  So¬ 
malia,  Haiti  and  Bosnia — the  United 
States  has  confronted.  The  authors  also 
highlight  perplexing  key  issues  in  a 
world  without  superpower  confronta¬ 
tion. 

Each  chapter  contains  excerpts  from 
longer  documents,  but  the  authors  fail 
to  include  any  explanations  or  introduc¬ 
tions  other  than  short  overviews  at  each 
chapter’s  beginning.  Students  and 
researchers  will  struggle  to  put  these 


“sound  bites”  in  perspective — there  are 
no  explanatory  footnotes  identifying 
key  people  and  terms. 

Although  the  authors  stress  in  their 
introduction  that  the  collection  is  not 
meant  to  be  comprehensive,  they  leave 
out  key  documents  that  set  the  frame¬ 
work  for  the  national  security  debate. 
For  example,  they  do  not  include  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin’s  October 
1993  Bottom-Up  Review,  but  do  in¬ 
clude  a  1990  White  House  memoran¬ 
dum,  which  is  the  only  mention  of  the 
US  National  Security  Strategy  required 
by  the  1986  amendment  to  the  National 
Security  Act  They  also  include  a  mod¬ 
erately  useful  index,  sources  and  bibli¬ 
ography.  Also,  it  was  particularly  dis¬ 
appointing  to  see  no  reference  to  the 
Internet  in  the  sources  and  bibliography, 
even  though  there  are  over  3,000  sites 
on  national  security.  Now  there’s  a  road 
map!  Authors  who  want  to  provide  a 
useful  tool  for  21st-century  researchers 
must  broaden  their  visions. 


BLOOD  ON  THE  SEA:  American 
Destroyers  Lost  in  World  War  II  by 

Robert  Sinclair  Parkin.  360  pages.  Sarpedon, 
New  York.  1995.  $29.95. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  by  Stephen  Dycus. 
286  pages.  University  Press  of  New  England, 
Hanover,  NH.  1996.  $49.95. 


TOUCHED  WITH  FIRE:  The 
Land  War  in  the  South  Pacific  by  Eric 
Bergerud.  566  pages.  Viking,  New  York. 
1996.  $34.95. 


DECISION  AND  DISSENT:  With 
Halsey  at  Leyte  Gulf  by  Carl  Solberg. 

203  pages.  Naval  Institute  Press,  Annapolis, 
MD.  1996.  $24.95. 


Compiling  historical  sketches  of  the  71  US  destroyers  lost  in  World  War  n,  Robert 
Sinclair  Parkin  brings  under  one  cover  the  story  of  these  ships  and  their  brave  crews. 
Each  sketch  provides  the  ship’s  namesake,  circumstances  surrounding  its  loss  and 
brief  technical  details.  I  recommend  this  book  to  the  general  reader  and  for  maritime- 
naval  collections.— Harold  N.  Boyer,  Florence,  South  Carolina 

Vermont  Law  School  professor  Stephen  Dycus  strategically  views  the  environ¬ 
mental  issues  being  fought  between  the  defense  community  and  the  legislature. 
He  says  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  US  environmental  policy  when  national  defense 
is  at  stake,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  an  environmental  policy  abroad. 
Dycus  does  not  hide  his  strong  opinion  against  the  current  trend  toward  decreas¬ 
ing  standards  and  easing  enforcement  actions.  The  book  is  easy  to  read  and 
flavored  with  many  case  studies.—  MAJ  Robin  J.  Stauffer,  USA,  82d Airborne 
Division ,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

Eric  Bergerud  takes  an  unusual  approach  in  his  treatment  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
His  intent  was  not  to  write  yet  another  account  of  that  World  War  II  theater  but 
to  emphasize  the  absolute  importance  and  criticality  of  the  less-publicized 
battles  in  New  Guinea,  New  Britain  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  Other  than  mili¬ 
tary  historians,  few  readers  are  aware  of  the  details  of  these  somewhat  obscure 
but  extremely  complex  battles.  Touched  with  Fire  is  significant  reading  for  casu¬ 
al  readers  as  well  as  for  World  War  II  historians.— MAJ  Alexander  A  Cox,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

Based  on  the  author’s  experience  as  a  junior  intelligence  officer  on  Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Halsey’s  staff  during  the  Battles  of  Leyte  Gulf,  this  book  provides  a 
unique  insight  into  Halsey’s  decision  making  during  these  critical  battles,  which 
essentially  destroyed  the  Japanese  fleet.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  description 
of  the  sloppiness  of  staff  work  and  how  this  added  to  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
Gulf.  Because  Solberg’s  book  is  not  a  detailed  history  of  the  battles,  readers  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  them  will  be  the  most  likely  to  appreciate  the  book. — LCDR 
John  O’Donnell,  USN,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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This  book  is  like  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  Cold  War — debatable.  It 
clearly  has  utility,  but  it  is  also  clearly 
not  the  definitive,  or  even  an  indispens¬ 
able,  resource  guide.  Surely  one  day  a 
better  work  will  come  along.  Until  then, 
keep  this  collection  on  the  bookshelf. 

LTC  James  J.  Carafano,  USA,  HQDA, 
Chief  of  Sta  ff,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  ADMIRAL’S  BABY  by  Laurens 
van  der  Post.  340  pages.  William  Morrow  & 
Co.,  New  York.  1996.  $27.00. 

Nothing  fails  like  bad  policy  poorly 
executed,  and  soldiers  too  often  unfairly 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The  Admiral's  Baby 
is  a  remarkable  story  of  how  a  lone 
British  officer  tried  in  vain  to  broker 
peace  when  the  Dutch  colonial  Far 
Eastern  empire  was  crumbling  under 
the  frenzy  of  nationalism  following 
World  War  II. 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  in 
1945,  former  European  colonies  in  the 
Far  East  were  left  adrift.  The  French 
wanted  to  return  to  Indochina,  and  the 
Dutch  were  eager  to  reclaim  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  East  Indies,  including  Indo¬ 
nesia.  British  forces  had  the  unenviable 
tasks  of  disarming  the  Japanese;  recov¬ 
ering  civilian  and  military  prisoners  of 
war  (POWs);  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  establishing  a  return  to  civil 
administration;  and  providing  food, 
medicine  and  other  essential  supplies  to 
Japanese-occupied  territory  in  South¬ 
east  Asia. 

Colonel  Laurens  van  der  Post, 
knighted  in  1961  for  his  World  War  II 
service,  was  a  POW  for  more  than  three 
years  on  Java.  After  his  release,  he  re¬ 
mained  to  supervise  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  and  the  British  relief  forces’  ar¬ 
rival.  He  stayed  two  more  years  in  a 
desperate  struggle  to  quell  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  Indonesians. 


Japan’s  defeat  awakened  the  nation¬ 
alist  movement  and  sealed  the  old  colo¬ 
nial  empire’s  fate  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Failing  to  recognize  things  had 
changed,  the  Dutch  stubbornly  insisted 
Indonesia  return  to  its  prewar  colonial 
status  and  demanded  the  British  prepare 
the  way  for  Dutch  reoccupation.  The 
Dutch  vision  was  myopic:  they  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  the  hammer;  the  Indo¬ 
nesians,  the  nails. 

Van  der  Post,  caught  in  the  middle, 
saw  the  dilemma  and  danger  all  too 
clearly,  but  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  In¬ 
donesians  would  budge  from  their  posi¬ 
tions.  With  guile,  audacity  and  clever 
political  and  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
he  forestalled  widespread  violence — 
but  only  for  a  while. 

Despite  tiresome  poetic  reflections 
on  Joseph  Conrad’s  Lord  Jim  and  elo¬ 
quently  verbose  sidetracks  into  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Islam,  this  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  primer  on  civil-military  relations  in 
the  modem  theater  of  political  unrest 
and  unconventional  conflict.  Van  der 
Post’s  Indonesian  experience  has  been 
repeated  countless  times  since  World 
War  II,  often  with  the  same  tragic  re¬ 
sults.  Ever  the  soldier,  van  der  Post  cor¬ 
rectly  identifies  the  problem:  “Nothing 
really  fundamental  had  been  learned 
from  either  the  kind  of  peace  which  had 
brought  the  war  about  or  the  war  itself.” 

For  additional  reading  on  related  top¬ 
ics,  I  recommend  The  Night  of  the  New 
Moon  by  van  der  Post,  Unconventional 
Conflicts  in  a  New  Security  Era  by 
Sam  C.  Sarkesian  and  The  Savage  Wars 
of  Peace  by  Charles  Allen. 

COL  W.D.  BushneU,  USMC,  Retired, 
Sehascodegan  Island,  Maine 


UNORTHODOX  STRATEGIES 
FOR  THE  EVERYDAY  WAR¬ 
RIOR:  Ancient  Wisdom  for  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Competitor,  translated  by  Ralph  D.  Saw¬ 
yer.  224  pages.  Westvicw  Press,  Boulder,  CO. 
1996.  $25.00. 

“In  general,  the  essence  of  military 
strategy  lies  in  responding  to  change, 
being  familiar  with  the  past  and  know¬ 
ing  your  army.”  These  words,  written 
in  China  more  than  300  years  ago  by 
Ming  scholar  Liu  Po-wen,  seem  an  ap¬ 
propriate  admonition  to  strategists  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  new  ways  to  cope  with 
a  complex  and  changing  world.  Unor¬ 
thodox  Strategies  presents  an  insightful, 
easy  ^to-read  translation  of  Po-wen ’s 
original  work. 

Each  of  the  book’s  100  short  sec¬ 
tions  considers  a  different  strategic  or 


tactical  concept,  includes  a  historical 
illustration  from  the  original,  and 
contains  Ralph  D.  Sawyer’s  thought- 
provoking  commentary.  Much  like  a 
modem  military  “book  of  days,”  Unor¬ 
thodox  Strategies  can  be  taken  as  a 
whole  or  read  at  random  with  equal  co¬ 
herence  and  utility.  Sawyer’s  commen¬ 
tary,  written  in  language  understand¬ 
able  to  both  soldiers  and  businessmen, 
is  useful  beyond  its  application  to  the 
study  of  military  theory.  The  book  also 
includes  themes  generally  discussed  in 
military  manuscripts — offense,  de¬ 
fense,  strategic  power  and  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Yet,  it  also  covers  unortho¬ 
dox  topics — arrogance,  profit,  doubt, 
forgetting  warfare  and  the  nurturing 
spirit. 

While  more  than  half  its  chapters  in¬ 
clude  a  reference  to  or  quote  from  Sun- 
tzu,  this  book  is  more  than  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Art  of  War.  It  goes  beyond 
Sun-tzu’s  teachings  to  include  concepts 
and  tactics  found  in  other  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  writings. 

The  historical  illustrations  supple¬ 
ment  the  initial  discussion,  making  this 
book  interesting  and  informative.  In 
some  chapters,  Sawyer  adds  depth  and 
color  to  the  historical  illustration;  in 
others  he  compares  the  book’s  underly¬ 
ing  concepts  to  those  of  Sun-tzu  and 
other  classic  writers. 

Sawyer  includes  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  book’s  major  themes  and  a 
short  appendix  concerning  Chinese 
warfare’s  historical  characteristics.  Al¬ 
though  Sawyer’s  translations  are  in 
contemporary  English,  this  docs  not 
detract  from  the  original  Chinese  flavor 
or  meaning.  Readers  will  find  this 
translation  and  interpretation  enjoyable 
and  enlightening. 

"  MAJ  Richard  S.  Girven,  USA, 

USACGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERA¬ 
TIONS:  Principles  and  Case  Studies, 

edited  by  Colonel  Frank  L.  Goldstein  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Benjamin  F.  Findley  Jr.  364  pages.  Air  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL. 
(Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  US  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC.)  1996.  $21.00. 

This  collection  of  previously  pub¬ 
lished  works  on  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  (PSYOP)  gives  the  newcomer  and 
experienced  operator  a  coherent  guide 
to  US  PSYOP  principles  and  policies. 
Midcareer  warfighters  can  leam  how 
PSYOP  efforts  help  achieve  US  objec¬ 
tives  with  the  least  use  of  military  assets 
at  strategic,  operational  and  tactical 
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command  levels. 

The  authors  want  up-and-coming 
commanders  and  staff  planners  to  see 
that  PSYOP  should  be  conducted  early 
and  constantly  integrated  into  planning 
to  maximize  force  effectiveness  and  re¬ 
source  use.  They  believe  poor  PSYOP 
application  at  the  strategic  level  leads  to 
ineffective  resource  use  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  level.  Conducting  tactical  PSY- 
OP  is  effective  when  synchronized  with 
effective  force  use. 

The  information  in  this  book  closely 
follows  joint  and  Army  doctrine.  Each 
of  the  book’s  sections  and  articles  can 
stand  alone.  Part  I  describes  the  nature 
and  scope  of  PSYOP.  Part  II  is  about 
national  policy  and  PSYOP  planning. 
Part  III  explores  strategic,  tactical  and 
operational  PSYOP.  Part  IV  contains 
case  studies  of  PSYOP  applications. 

The  case  studies  point  out  tactical 
PSYOP  effectiveness  and  US  policy 
correctness  in  using  truth  as  the  bedrock 
of  PSYOP  messages.  The  studies  also 
show  that  strategically  applied  PSYOP 
campaigns  are  highly  effective  in  pre¬ 
paring  populations  to  be  predisposed  to 
support  or  oppose  an  international  or 
national  entity’s  efforts. 

The  lack  of  material  on  effective 
“County  Fair”  operations  in  Vietnam  is 
a  major  disappointment.  PSYOP  pro¬ 
ponents  must  develop  a  useful  message 
of  how  to  achieve  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  PSYOP  success  before  lobbying 
for  more  command  and  staff  emphasis 
and  for  including  PSYOP  in  midlevel 
and  senior  military  courses. 

Other  than  portraying  an  optimal 
PSYOP  operator  as  a  “renaissance  man 
for  all  seasons,”  the  anthology’s  most 
serious  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  ma¬ 
terial  covering  how  to  select,  train,  edu¬ 
cate  and  field  seasoned  operators  for 
different  command  and  staff  levels.  Be¬ 
cause  the  editors  bemoan  the  lack  of 
PSYOP  understanding  at  crucial  strate¬ 
gic  and  operational  levels  and  lack  of 
PSYOP  in  military  courses,  their  failure 
to  recommend  how  to  develop  PSYOP 
operators  for  various  positions  is  a  big 
disappointment. 

Goldstein  and  Findley  include  works 
as  valid  today  as  when  written,  even 
though  some  were  penned  30  years  ago. 
Each  work  has  limited  jargon.  The  au¬ 
thors  selected  for  the  anthology  are  rec¬ 
ognized  from  PSYOP  course  materials 
and  as  conference  speakers,  operational 
commanders,  analysts  and  professional 
journal  contributors. 

The  target  audience  for  this  book  is 
majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  entering 


midlevel  and  senior  military  courses  or 
beginning  warfighter  tours  on  opera¬ 
tional-  and  strategic-level  staffs.  A 
PSYOP  operator  can  easily  use  parts  of 
the  book  to  educate  commanders  and 
staffs  about  the  importance  of  PSYOP 
in  information  operations. 

MAJ  Bruce  C.  Ressner,  USAR, 
358th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade , 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  IN  EU¬ 
ROPE:  1945,  edited  by  GUI  Bennett.  251 
pages.  HMSO  Books.  (Distributed  by  Seven 
Hills  Books  Distributors,  Cincinnati,  OH.)  1996. 
$50  00 

Fifty  years  after  V-E  Day,  World 
War  II  still  generates  controversy.  In  the 
words  of  noted  historian  Sir  Michael 
Howard,  1945  was  a  year  of  “total 
chaos  and  confusion.”  In  April  1995,  to 
commemorate  the  war’s  end,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  for  the  History  of 
the  Second  World  War  met  in  Oxford, 
England,  to  examine  1945 ’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  events:  the  politics  and  policies 
of  the  governments  involved,  the  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  conferences,  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
psychological  profiles  of  key  players. 
This  book  is  a  compendium  of  essays 
and  commentary  from  that  conference. 

Author  Gill  Bennett  wrote  this 
anthology  for  the  avid  historian,  offer¬ 
ing  fresh  interpretations  from  some  of 
Europe’s  most  eminent  historians. 
Correlli  Barnett’s  essay  compares  the 
Western  Front’s  cost-effectiveness  in 
1944  and  1945  with  the  Mediterranean 
theater’s.  Barnett  writes  that  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  successful 
World  War  II  offensive  validated  his 
own  operational  concepts  as  well  as 
those  of  “Westerners”  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
and  General  John  J.  Pershing  in  World 
War  I.  On  the  other  hand,  Barnett  sees 


the  offensive  as  having  discredited 
“Easterners”  such  as  David  Lloyd 
George  in  World  War  I  and  Winston 
Churchill  in  both  wars.  Barnett  also 
finds  remarkable  similarities  between 
Erich  Ludendorff ’s  1918  Peace  Offen¬ 
sive  and  Adolf  Hitler’s  December  1944 
Ardennes  Offensive. 

Six  of  the  essays  address  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Eastern  Europe.  Malcolm 
Mackintosh  presents  the  British  per¬ 
spective  of  the  political  aftermath  of  the 
Soviets’  final  campaign.  David  Dilks 
notes  that  by  Potsdam’s  conclusion, 
Churchill  and  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  enjoyed  a  closer  relationship  than 
Churchill  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  did  during  the  latter  stages  of 
Roosevelt’s  life.  Dilks  senses  Chur¬ 
chill’s  fear  that  the  new  world  organiza¬ 
tion  might  prove  impotent  or  positively 
harmful  and  sees  Britain  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  in  the  postwar 
world,  contributing  more  to  containing 
Russia  than  any  other  country  over 
nearly  40  years. 

All  serious  World  War  II  students 
should  own  this  book.  Although  the 
majority  of  readers  may  find  the  papers 
too  esoteric,  the  conference’s  interna¬ 
tional  flavor  makes  this  collection  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  historiography 
of  this  century’s  greatest  conflict. 

COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  USA,  US 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York 


THE  APPROACHING  FURY: 

Voices  of  the  Storm,  1820-1861,  by  Stephen 
B.  Oates.  495  pages.  HarperCollins,  New  York. 
1997.  $28.00. 

Stephen  B.  Oates  uses  an  unconven¬ 
tional  method  to  tell  the  story  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved  and  the  years  and  is¬ 
sues  leading  up  to  the  American  Civil 
War.  The  story  is  from  first-person  per¬ 
spectives  of  influential  individuals. 

The  bibliography  shows  the  extent  of 
Oates’  meticulous  research  and  editing 
of  speeches,  letters,  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  and  personal  papers  on  which  he 
bases  the  monologues.  Because  Oates’ 
technique  can  be  confusing,  the  reader 
must  frequently  refer  to  the  endnotes. 
For  this  reason,  The  Approaching  Fury 
should  not  be  used  to  document  any  in¬ 
dividual  views  unless  it  is  clear  a  partic¬ 
ular  individual  actually  spoke  or  wrote 
the  words  Oates  uses. 

The  book  begins  with  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  agonizing  over  the  Missouri 
Compromise’s  implications.  Oates  then 
incorporates  the  philosophies  of  Henry 
Qay  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  examines 
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Writing  Contest 

Do  you  have  an  idea  or  opinion  about  where  future  Army  leadership 
doctrine  should  be  headed?  With  the  new  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-100, 

Army  Leadership,  scheduled  for  publication  in  1998,  aspiring  writers  with  recent  troop 
experience  should  consider  entering  Military  Review’s  1998  Writing  Contest.  The  three 
winning  manuscripts  will  be  published  in  Military  Review,  and  their  authors  will 
receive  cash  prizes  of  $400  for  first  place,  $250  for  second  and  $100  for  third  place. 

Entries  should  focus  on  “time-tested”  leadership  principles,  as  well  as  new  ideas 
about  imbuing  leadership  values  and  ethics  in  soldiers,  leaders  and  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians.  Manuscripts  should  specifically  address  some  aspect  of  FM  22- 
100.  Entries  that  do  not  meet  contest  theme  or  submission  parameters  will  be  returned 
without  consideration. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  manuscripts  is  1  July  1998.  All  contest 
manuscripts  will  be  considered  for  publication,  provided  they  are  original  and  have  not 
been  previously  offered  elsewhere  for  publication.  Manuscripts  should  range  from  2,000 
to  3,000  words  and  be  typed  and  double-spaced.  A  Military  Review  Writer’s  Guide  is 
available  upon  request.  Send  inquiries  or  entries  to:  Military  Review,  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  290  Grant  Avenue,  Building  77,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS  66027-1254,  or  call  Mrs.  Billie  Hammond  at  (913)  684-9334  or 
DSN  552-9334  for  additional  information. 


1997  Writing  Contest  Winners 

1st  Place:  Canadian  Captain  Paul  S.  Delleman, 

“Principles  and  Peace  Operations:  FM  100-5,  a  Failure  in  Doctrine” 

2nd  Place:  Major  Antulio  Echevarria  and  Major  Jacob  D.  Biever, 

“The  Nature  of  Modem  Conflict:  Tomorrow's  Warfighting  Challenges” 

3rd  Place:  Major  William  S.  McCallister,  “Redefining  Risk  in  a  Changing  Operational  Environment' 
Honorable  Mention:  Major  Thomas  T.  Quigley,  “Force  XXI:  Joint  Task  Force  Implications" 

David  M.  Keithly,  “Revamping  Close  Air  Support” 
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the  outlooks  of  antislavery  luminaries 
such  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Nat 
Turner  and  Frederick  Douglass;  and 
adds  the  views  of  women  such  as  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Mary  Boykin 
Chestnut.  The  thrust  of  political  argu¬ 
ments  is  framed  by  the  works  of  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Douglas,  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Oates’  method  of  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial  makes  this  book  extremely  valu¬ 
able  as  a  summary  of  views  and  as  a 
means  of  understanding  the  tumultuous 
years  before  the  Civil  War.  This  novel 
approach  to  the  telling  of  history  is 
highly  readable. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA,  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


ARMISTICE  1918 

BULLITT  LOWRY 


ARMISTICE  1918  by  Bullitt  Lowry.  344 
pages.  Kent  University  Press,  Kent,  OH.  1996. 
$35.00. 

This  book  is  a  thorough  study  of  the 
armistice  that  ended  the  fighting  on 
World  War  I’s  Western  Front.  Author 
Bullitt  Lowry  presents  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  that  the  1919  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  anticlimactic.  Its  final  con¬ 
ditions  were  included  in  the  cease-fire 
terms  the  Allies  dictated  and  Germany 
accepted  on  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th 
day  of  the  11th  month  in  1918.  Soldiers 
and  statesmen  alike  should  remember 
that  preliminary  terms  have  a  way  of 
perpetuating  themselves  into  the  post¬ 
war  world’s  foundations. 

Lowry  reminds  us  that  this  problem 
is  not  new  and  that  how  a  war  ends  is 
as  important  as  how  it  begins.  For 
example,  after  the  Gulf  War,  Saddam 
Hussein  used  some  obscure  specifica¬ 
tions  for  free-fly  zones  to  perpetuate  his 
regime.  Our  failure  to  end  that  war  as 
brilliantly  as  the  coalition  forces  fought 
it  has  led  to  a  new  genre  of  study — 
conflict  termination — in  think 


tanks  and  war  and  staff  colleges. 

This  book  is  a  thorough  study  of  a 
short  period  of  time — about  five  weeks. 
It  is  not  for  most  general  readers,  be¬ 
cause  its  strength  is  in  its  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  negotiations  among  allies.  If  the 
book  has  a  weakness,  it  lies  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  US  civilnmilitary  relations, 
such  as  the  conflict  between  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  General  John  J. 
Pershing  about  unconditional  surrender. 
Pershing  wanted  to  fight  for  that  objec¬ 
tive;  Wilson  did  not.  Their  difference  is 
no  mystery.  Pershing’s  hero  and  role 
model  was  General  U.S.  (unconditional 
surrender)  Grant.  Wilson,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  bom  in  Georgia  and  reared  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  Wil¬ 
liam  Teeumseh  Sherman  had  con¬ 
ducted  Yankee-style  renewal  with  his 
destructive  march  through  the  South. 
When  discussing  a  peace  settlement 
short  of  Pershing’s  terms,  Wilson  told 
his  confidants,  “I  should  be  ashamed  to 
call  myself  an  American  if  our  troops 
destroyed  one  single  German  town.” 

Lowry  believes  this  internal  debate 
over  unconditional  surrender  did  not  af¬ 
fect  US  policy  in  World  War  II  because 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  cited 
Grant  in  press  conferences.  At  the  Ca¬ 
sablanca  Conference,  where  Roosevelt 
enunciated  unconditional  surrender  as 
his  aim  in  World  War  n,  he  privately 
told  a  French  general  that  Wilson  had 
been  wrong  and  Pershing  right:  “The 
unwisdom  of  this  policy  had  long  ago 
become  apparent  to  all.” 

Armistice  1918  is  a  useful  study  in 
war  termination.  It  is  truly  excellent  on 
interallied  negotiations,  albeit  a  bit  weak 
on  internal  US  civil-military  relations. 

Michael  D.  Peariman,  Combat  Studies 
Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


ARMING  AGAINST  HITLER: 
France  and  the  limits  of  Military  Plan¬ 
ning  by  Eugenia  C.  Keisling.  260  pages.  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS.  1996. 
$35.00. 

Over  the  years,  the  1940  Campaign 
and  the  development  of  the  German 
and  French  armies  that  became  the 
principal  opponents  have  received 
much  attention.  All  too  often  conclu¬ 
sions  are  similar — the  Germans,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  future,  got  it  right;  the  French, 
looking  to  the  past,  got  it  wrong.  Other 
accounts  usually  try  to  understand  how 
the  French  could  have  made  such  bad 
choices. 

Eugenia  C.  Keisling  brings  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  problem.  Instead  of 


trying  to  understand  why  the  French 
failed,  she  simply  tries  to  articulate  why 
the  French  did  what  they  did.  She  does 
not  concentrate  on  the  failures  of  1940; 
she  concentrates  on  the  choices  made 
and  their  timing. 

Beginning  at  the  highest  levels  of 
French  national  policy  and  strategy, 
Keisling  examines  the  interaction  of 


politics,  economics  and  public  opinion; 
focuses  tightly  on  the  military  itself  and 
examines  how  the  French  military  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  the  French  nation’s 
public  and  political  will  through  mili¬ 
tary  policy  and  strategy;  and  highlights 
the  doctrine,  organization  and  leader¬ 
ship  designed  to  support  that  military 
policy  and  strategy. 

Several  critical  factors  become  ap¬ 
parent.  France  was  limited  politically  in 
its  options.  It  did  not  have  the  strength 
to  fight  a  resurgent  Germany  alone. 
France  could  not  financially  or  politi¬ 
cally  afford  to  create  large-scale  profes¬ 
sional  forces  nor  keep  conscripts  for 
long  service.  This  compelled  a  “long- 
war”  strategy  of  attrition  and  coalition 
building.  These  factors  created  the  need 
for  a  defensive  approach  to  war,  which 
was  reinforced  by  the  French  army’s 
study  of  World  War  I,  and  actively 
investigating  emerging  technologies. 
But  within  the  constraints  of  interwar 
France’s  political  realities,  technologies 
had  to  fit  within  accepted  policy. 

From  every  level,  squad  to  national 
assembly,  French  choices  were  limited. 
The  French  army  made  the  best  choices 
it  could  within  imposed  constraints. 
The  lesson  of  1940  is  not  that  there  was 
a  right  way  or  wrong  way  to  fight;  it  is 
that,  usually,  the  range  of  options  is 
much  more  constrained  than  armchair 
theorists  would  have  us  believe. 

The  way  individual  soldiers  fight,  the 
equipment  they  fight  with,  the  doctrine 
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and  leadership  that  guide  units  in  battle 
and  the  military  strategy  and  policy  of 
a  country  reflect  a  nation’s  political  and 
public  will.  To  attempt  to  develop  the 
perfect  policy  or  doctrine  is  impossible. 
Instead,  doctrine  and  the  policy  from 
which  it  derives  must  support  broader 
national  goals. 

This  is  a  timely  warning  as  the 
United  States  once  more  engages  in  the 
traditional  peacetime  debate — what  is 
the  Army’s  purpose,  and  what  kind  of 
army  do  we  want?  Soldiers  should  take 
that  lesson  to  heart.  We  may  not  have 
the  Army  we  want  or  even  the  one  we 
know  we  need.  How  do  we  forge  an 
army  that  can  rise  to  the  challenge,  even 
when  the  body  politic  thinks  there  arc 
no  challenges?  This  is  the  question 
Keisling  forces  us  to  consider. 

SFC  John  T.  Broom,  USA,  Combat  Stud¬ 
ies  Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


FACING  ARMAGEDDON:  The 
First  World  War  Experienced,  edited  by 
Hugh  Cecil  and  Peter  H.  Liddle.  936  pages.  Pen 
&  Sword  Books  Ltd.,  South  Yorkshire,  England. 
1996.  $65.00  Cloth.  $35.00  Paper. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  on 
World  War  I  that  it  might  seem  one 
more  is  one  too  many.  There  are 
shelves  of  books  on  Western  Front 
combat,  the  quality  of  the  war’s  gener¬ 
als  and  the  causes  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
countless  studies  of  the  war’s  useless¬ 
ness  or  utility.  World  War  I  may  seem 
to  be  academically  saturated,  with  each 
book  rechuming  ground  as  worn  as  the 
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war’s  battlefields.  However,  Hugh 
Cecil  and  Peter  Liddle’s  Facing  Anna  - 
geddon  strikingly  demonstrates  there  is 
still  much  to  learn. 

Cecil  and  Liddle  combine  essays  by 
64  scholars  from  10  nations  to  cover  a 
stunning  array  of  subjects  of  value  to 
students,  academics  and  professional 
soldiers  who  want  to  better  understand 
the  Great  War.  The  issues  covered  de¬ 
serve  a  return  to  the  forefront  of  World 
War  I  analyses.  For  example,  J.C. 
Dunn’s  classic  The  War  the  Infantry 1 
Knew  and  Ernst  Junger’s  works  provide 
the  contrasting  views  of  a  medical  offi¬ 
cer  and  a  warrior  extraordinaire.  The 
two  men  and  their  works  deserve  the 
fine  treatment  they  receive  in  Facing 
Armageddon. 

The  book  provides  excellent  cover¬ 
age  of  naval,  air  and  joint  issues.  Geof¬ 
frey  Till’s  essay  on  the  British  army  and 
navy  at  the  Dardanelles  is  especially  ef¬ 
fective.  In  a  war  too  often  described 
and  perceived  in  terms  of  masses  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  faceless  pilots  and  sailors, 
these  essays  constantly  remind  the  read¬ 
er  that  World  War  I,  and  by  extension 
every  war,  was  fought  by  individuals 
with  unique  reactions  to  the  conflict. 
This  extends  to  soldiers  who  wore  stars. 
The  authors  also  discuss  the  many  gen¬ 
erals  whose  capabilities  were  greater 
but  who  have  often  gone  unrecognized, 
but  those  fundamentally  flawed  do  not 
escape  analysis. 

British  and  American  authors  domi¬ 
nate  the  selections,  and  military  history 


dominates  the  subject  matter.  Even  so, 
important  perspectives  from  authors  of 
other  nations  add  a  richness  too  often 
lacking  when  considering  World  War  I. 
The  editors  obviously  sought  to  include 
views  from  diplomatic,  political,  social, 
labor,  gender  and  other  fields  of  study. 

The  essays’  literary  quality  is  un¬ 
even,  as  can  be  expected  with  so  many 
contributors,  but  the  majority  of  the 
selections  are  well  written.  The  result  is 
a  generally  well-balanced,  readable 
collection  of  impressive  scope.  Essay 
endnotes  provide  a  good  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  study. 

Its  great  concentration  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  may  leave  the  reader  feeling 
that  Facing  Armageddon  should  have 
covered  more,  such  as  events  in  Russia, 
the  Balkans,  Africa,  Palestine  and  Mes¬ 
opotamia.  The  role  of  the  Japanese  as 
allies  would  have  been  a  valuable  and 
stimulating  addition,  especially  in  light 
of  the  influence  Japan  had  on  world 
events  25  years  later.  Granted,  the 
Western  Front  was  the  decisive  theater, 
but  events  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  in¬ 
fluenced  its  decisiveness.  Perhaps  it  is 
unkind  to  ask  that  a  work  of  more  than 
900  pages  include  more.  Maybe  a  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  equal  quality  is  needed 
to  further  demonstrate  the  vastness  of 
an  enterprise  that  consumed  so  much  of 
the  world’s  manpower  at  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury’s  beginning. 

LTC  Russell  W.  Glenn,  USA , 

Retired,  Moorpark,  California 
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Our  profession’s  purpose  says  a  great  deal  about  our  soldiers  and  what  they  do 
every  day.  Our  mission  is  too  great  to  be  achieved  by  any  one  individual  or  any  single  task. 
There  is  a  tremendous  depth  and  breadth  to  our  profession.  The  Army’s  purpose  for 
being  is  to  “win  our  nation’s  wars,’’  but  this  means  far  more  than  just  killing  or  the 
willingness  to  be  killed.  The  American  warrior  has  been,  and  will  always  be,  more  than 
the  soldier  fighting  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  We  deter  and  respond  to  aggression,  but  we 
also  shape  the  international  environment  by  building  regional  stability  and  reducing  the 
possibility  of  conflict.  The  Army’s  responsibilities  include  everything  from  destroying 
targets  to  caring  and  safeguarding  civilians  and  dividing  warring  factions.  Often  these 
very  different  tasks  have  to  be  done  by  the  same  force,  with  precious  little  time  and  space 
dividing  one  mission  from  the  next.  It  takes  the  combined  effort  and  sacrifice  of  the  Total 
Army  team  to  perform  such  extraordinary  service.  Every  team  member  and  mission 
contribute  to  the  victories  that  secure  America’s  place  in  a  free  and  prosperous  world,  in 
the  American  profession  of  arms,  even  apparently  mundane  tasks  take  on  extraordinary 
meaning.  Throughout  our  proud  history,  these  tasks  have  always  been  part  of  our 
mission  and  they  always  will  be. 

The  Army  is,  at  heart,  a  community  of  Active  and  Reserve  soldiers,  civilian 
employees  and  their  families.  Communities  thrive  when  people  care  about  one  another, 
work  with  one  another  and  trust  one  another.  1  believe  today’s  Army  carries  within  it  this 
spirit  and  sense  of  community,  the  commitment  to  address  our  shortfalls  and  build  upon 
our  strengths.  1  am  optimistic  about  the  future  and  convinced  that  because  we  hold  tight 
to  a  strong  tradition  of  commitment  to  one  another,  we  are  and  will  remain  the  best  Army 
on  Earth. 

|:  Undergirding  the  constants  that  make  our  Army  what  it  is  are  Army  values.  We 

1  must  never  be  complacent  about  the  role  of  values  in  our  Army.  That  is  why  we  have 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  specify  and  define  the  Army  values  depicted  in  this  special 
insert.  Army  values  are  thoroughly  consistent  with  American  society’s  values,  but  it  is  a 
bad  assumption  to  presuppose  that  everyone  entering  the  Army  understands  and 
accepts  the  values  that  we  emphasize.  The  Army  is  a  values-based  organization  that 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  team  over  the  individual,  values  that  emphasize  only 
individual  self-interest  are  cold  comfort  in  times  of  hardship  and  danger.  Rather,  the 
Army  emphasizes  “shared”  values,  the  values  that  make  an  individual  reach  beyond  self. 
Army  values  build  strong,  cohesive  organizations  that,  in  turn,  become  the  source  of 
strength  and  solidarity  for  their  members  in  difficult  and  turbulent  times.  Values-based 
leadership  means  setting  the  example  and  then  creating  a  command  climate  where 
soldiers  can  put  values  into  practice.  It  is  leadership  best  described  by  the  simple 
principle  “be,  know,  do.”  Leaders  must  not  only  exemplify  Army  values  in  their  words 
and  deeds,  they  must  create  the  opportunity  for  every  soldier  in  their  command  to  live 
them  as  well.  To  do  anything  less  is  to  be  less  than  a  leader. 


General  Dennis  J.  Reimer 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 
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School  for  Command  Preparation 
(SCP).  Established  by  the  Army  chief 
of  staff  in  1978,  SCP  plans,  v 
coordinates  and  conducts  command 
preparation  training  for  battalion  and  * 
brigade  command  selectees  and  ? 
their  spouses.  Additionally,  SCP  has 
the  mission  to  conduct  simulation- 
enhanced  tactical  training  for 
command  selectees,  US  Army^ 

Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(CGSC)  students  and  CGSC  instructors. 

SCP’s  two  divisions  are  the  Command  Division  and 
Tactical  Commanders  Development  Program  (TCDP) 
Division.  The  Command  Division  conducts  the  one-week  Pre- 
Command  Course  (PCC)  and  Command  Team  Seminar 
(CTS).  At  PCC  and  CTS,  future  commanders  and  their 
spouses  receive  up-to-date  information  on  Armywide  policy, 
programs  and  special  items  of  interest  from  the  Army  chief  of 
staff,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
commander,  Combined  Arms  Center  commander  and  Army 
staff  principals.  CTS  provides  each  command  team  with  the 
skills  and  awareness  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  family, 
unit  and  community  during  a  command  tour. 

TCDP  runs  the  Tactical  Commanders  Development 
Course  (TCDC)  and  the  Battle  Commanders  Development 
Course  (BCDC).  Both  TCDC  and  BCDC  are  one-week  courses 
that  enhance  future  tactical  commanders’  ability  to  synchronize 
combat  power  and  exercise  the  science  and  art  of  command. 
Both  TCDC  and  BCDC  use  the  JANUS  Interactive  Simulation 
to  build  each  commander’s  experience  base. 

SCP  is  actively  pursuing  alternate  means  to  provide  up- 
to-date  information  to  the  PCC,  CTS  and  TCDP  students.  The 
SCP  homepage  (http://www-cgsc.army.mil/scp/index.htm) 
provides  students  the  opportunity  to  review  the  organization 
and  curriculum,  contact  instructors  and  gain  access  to  most 
course  reference  materials. 

SCP  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  in  preparing  the  future 
leaders  of  our  Army,  training  more  than  700  brigade  and 
battalion  commanders  and  their  spouses  annually. 

Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS  ). 

Contrary  to  some  rumors  from  the  field,  CAS*  is  not  going  away. 
In  fact,  CAS3  will  continue  to  be  a  robust  and  critical  component 
of  the  new  Captains  Career  Course.  CAS’  is  still  a  prerequisite 
for  attendance  at  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
Officer  Course,  resident  and  nonresident.  By  1  October  1 998, 
company  grade  officer  education  will  have  undergone  dramatic 
change  due  to  a  new  TRADOC  initiative,  the  Captains 
Professional  Military  Education  (CPT  PME)  career  course. 
This  initiative  is  designed  to  improve  the  Army's  efficiency  in 
educating  captains,  and  it  is  focused  on  combining  the  officer 
advanced  courses  (OACs)  and  CAS’  into  one  Captains  Career 
Course.  CPT  PME’s  main  goals  are  to  better  synchronize 
officer  training  with  assignments,  reduce  disruption  to  units 


and  eliminate  the  CAS  backlog.  However,  the 
essence  of  the  present  system  has  been 
retained  and  much  remains  familiar. 

The  Captains  Career  Course  prepares 
company  grade  officers  to  command  and 
train  at  the  company,  battery  or  troop  level 
and  to  serve  as  staff  officers  at  battalion  and 
brigade  levels.  The  course  is  divided  into  two 
modules.  The  first  module  is  the  common 
military  and  branch  specific  training 
(OACs).  The  second  module  is  staff 
process  training  (CAS  ).  There  is  a 
one-year  active  duty  service  obligation 
for  attendance  at  a  branch  captains 
career  course.  Since  October  1996,  Officer 
Personnel  Management-managed  officers  who  graduate  from 
an  OAC  go  directly  to  CAS  ,  without  having  to  take  the  Phase  I 
correspondence  modules. 

The  OACs  continue  to  provide  advanced  branch  training. 
They  are  branch-specific  courses  that  provide  selected  company 
grade  officers  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills  and  attributes 
required  to  lead  company-size  units  and  serve  on  battalion  and 
brigade  staffs.  Primary  branch  OACs  will  be  reduced  to  18 
weeks,  with  common  core  tasks  integrated. 

CAS3,  located  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  continues  to 
provide  staff  process  training.  It  is  a  branch-immaterial  course, 
six  weeks  in  length,  that  uses  battalion,  brigade,  division  and 
installation  scenarios  to  train  officers  to  serve  on  battalion-  and 
brigade-level  staffs.  It  develops  officers  to  function  effectively  as 
staff  officers  by  improving  their  abilities  to  analyze  and  solve 
military  problems,  communicate,  interact  as  staff  members  and 
broaden  their  understanding  of  Army  operations,  organizations 
and  procedures.  CAS3  is  unique  because  it  provides  an  officer's 
first  integrated  instruction  with  officers  from  different  Army 
branches.  CAS1  provides  the  skills  necessary  for  success  in 
single-service,  joint  and  combined  environments.  Officers  who 
still  need  to  attend  CAS3  and  who  are  not  coming  directly  from  an 
OAC  should  contact  their  unit  S3,  unit  training  officer,  unit  Army 
Training  Requirements  Resources  System  manager  or  their 
branch  manager  for  assistance. 

Center  for  Army  Leadership  (CAL)  Streamlines  Counseling 
Process.  CAL’s  Leader  Education  and  Training  Development 
Division  is  creating  a  new  form,  the  “Developmental  Counseling 
Record,”  which  simplifies  the  counseling  process  found  in  the 
1998  draft  US  Army  Field  Manual  22-100,  Army  Leadership . 
Based  on  their  experience,  many  leaders  have  adopted  theirown 
list  of  counseling  topics.  For  example,  during  performance 
counseling,  a  leader  might  discuss  a  soldier's  appearance,  duty 
and  leadership  skills.  Professional  growth  discussions  might 
address  future  schools  and  assignments.  We  are  interested  in 
your  comments  on  which  areas  you  address  during  counseling 
sessions  and  how  your  counseling  sessions  are  conducted.  Call 
or  E-mail  Major  Susan  Donaldson  at  DSN  585-3577,  commercial 
(913)758-3577 or  <donalds$@leav-emh.army.mil>. 
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